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PREFACE 


En l’an de grace 1088, au coeur de l’Emilie-Romagne, province 
stratégique de la péninsule italienne, assurant la communication 
entre |’Europe continentale et la Méditerranée, dans une ville de- 
venue commune libre et centre économique incontournable— 
Bologna—éclosait une fleur aux mille pétales—l’ Alma Mater Studi- 
orium, la Premiére Université d’ Europe. Premiére graine ensemen- 
cée du savoir qui allait égrener, comme une traine de pollen fécon- 
dant, d’autres éclosions: Padova, Montagne Sainte Genevieve, 
Oxford, Salamanque, Coimbre, Ttibingen, et encore. 

En 1888, un professeur de |’Université de Bologne, Josué 
Carducci, qui allait recevoir en 1906 le Prix Nobel de littérature, 
prit l’initiative de célébrer le VIIIe Centenaire de la fondation de 
]’Alma Mater Studiorium. Sur ses traces, le Recteur Fabbio Roversi 
Monaco et notre regretté ami, le Professeur Giuseppe Caputo, en- 
treprirent de féter, en 1988, le [Xe Centenaire. En spécialiste du 
Droit musulman et en poéte, Giuseppe Caputo avait ressenti le be- 
soin de témoigner d’une continuité. 

Comme la sourde gestation de la séve allume la terre de germina- 
tions, l’éclosion en série qui, a partir de Bologne, multiplia les 
Universités européennes, avait été préparée par le ferment des 
Médersas arabo-islamiques baties, elles-memes, sur |l’humus de 
l’Academia platonicienne, le Lyceum aristotélicien, et l’ Ecole 
byzantine de Théodose. C’est pourquoi le Professeur Caputo invita 
Université Euro-Arabe Itinérante a tenir, au cours de 1’été 1988, 
sa 3éme session a Bologne et intégra cette production dans le 
programme des grandes manifestations du [Xe Centenaire: Visites 
du Pape et de Chefs d’ Etat européens, signature par l’ensemble des 
Recteurs européens de la Magna Carta et lancement du projet 
Erasme. 

C’est avec gratitutde que notre Université accepta |’ invitation et, 
sur proposition de sa Directrice, Prof. Xaviére Ulysse, le Conseil 
Scientifique programma, comme premier Atelier, le théme: ‘‘La 
pensée arabo-islamique et le mouvement des idées autour des 
premiéres Universités Européennes.’’ Une quinzaine de spécialistes 
provenant d’Universités européennes et arabes apportérent leurs 
contributions a cet Atelier que coordonna, avec talent et efficacité, 
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le Professeur Charles Butterworth, de 1’Université de Maryland, 
aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 

Que tous trouvent ici l’expression de notre remerciement ainsi 
que les Editions Brill qui nous permettent, en publiant les Actes de 
cet Atelier, de diffuser les idées que nous avions échangées, en cet 
été 1988 4 Bologne ot le savoir, le ‘‘Gai Savoir,’’ fut une féte dont 
ce livre restitue les échos. 


Prof. M. Nadir Aziza 
Recteur de |’ Université Euro-Arabe Itinérante 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1988, as part of its 900th anniversary celebration, the University 
of Bologna invited the European-Arab Itinerant University to hold 
its third annual session in university buildings during the months of 
July and August. The three day opening seminar of the session 
focused on the theme of the introduction or first presentation of 
Arabic philosophy into Europe. This volume brings together revised 
versions of all but two of the twelve papers presented during the 
course of that seminar. 

The authors whose essays are published in this volume are scho- 
lars from Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Morocco, Poland, the Soviet Union, and Spain. Moreover, the in- 
ternational composition of the seminar was expanded by the 
presence of knowledgeable commentators from Egypt and Iraq and 
by the workshop co-ordinator along with the co-editor of this volume 
being from the United States. Even so, a poignant sign of just how 
little national origins count these days—or, differently stated, just 
how international scholarship has become—1s that several of these 
scholars live and work in countries other than their homelands: the 
Belgian, Egyptian, and Iraqi all reside in the United States; the 
German teaches in the Netherlands; the Moroccan carries out 
research in Paris; and the Russian 1s currently working in France. 

Recent scholarship has taught us much about the origins of 
universities in Europe and the different ways in which they were 
organized. We even know, in almost excruciating detail, how they 
were financed as well as how the scholars lived and interacted with 
the citizens of the towns in which the universities were housed. And, 
albeit on a smaller scale, we have also been afforded ample studies 
of the way parallel institutions arose and functioned in the Arab and 
Islamic Middle East. We are, however, far less knowledgeable about 
how curricula came to be fashioned in any of these institutions, 
elther with respect to Europe or the Middle East. 

To be sure, we do know what was taught and even occasionally 
who taught particular courses. But matters we know all too little 
about are: how it was decided to teach one set of books rather than 
another, one author and not others, as well as what prompted the 
various choices. More important, for anyone drawn to the promise 
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of an institution like the European-Arab Itinerant University, far 
too little is known yet about how European institutions first became 
interested in the Arab and Islamic Middle East, its culture and 
peoples. Similarly, of course, even though that is not an issue here, 
not much is known about how it worked the other way around. 

Of particular interest, given the major role philosophic and scien- 
tific commentaries and treatises written by medieval Arab authors 
played in the history of European thought, is the way these writings 
came to be known in European universities. Who first introduced 
Arabic philosophical treatises or commentaries into the University 
of Oxford, the University of Paris, or those other European institu- 
tions less well-known generally, such as the University of Cracow 
and that of Saragossa? What prompted the choice of some Arabic 
treatises and commentaries, of some authors even, but not of others? 
Did competence in the languages of the Middle East, especially in 
Arabic and Persian, matter in any way? Or was it enough to be able 
to read the works chosen in Latin translation? 

These are the questions that seized the co-ordinator’s attention in 
planning the seminar. Accordingly, each scholar invited to partici- 
pate in the seminar was asked to step somewhat outside of his or her 
usual academic interests and to consider how the writings of a partic- 
ular Arab philosopher might have been introduced into a particular 
European university. However learned each scholar was in a limited 
subject, the paper presented in the seminar was not to focus on that 
specialization. Rather, the assigned task for each was to identify the 
European professor or scholar who first introduced the works of an 
Arab philosopher into his university, speak about the works them- 
selves, and explore what prompted that European professor or scho- 
lar to first become interested in these works. In this sense, each par- 
ticipant was encouraged to engage in a kind of limited intellectual 
history. After minor negotiations to avoid duplication of efforts and 
to achieve some sort of geographical distribution, each of the work- 
shop participants was allowed to choose any university and any 
Arab philosopher. Consequently, the expectation was that this series 
of papers would allow us to describe in some detail the curricula of 
medieval European universities with respect to Arabic philosophy. 

As so often happens with group projects, things did not work out 
exactly as planned. Yet the modifications introduced by each of the 
authors contributed to a far better understanding of the transmission 
of knowledge and of the introduction of Arabic philosophy into 
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Europe. Michel Chodkiewicz, for example, has challenged, with 
carefully detailed arguments, notions heretofore accepted among 
scholars about how Sufism made its way into Western learning and 
especially into Western literature. Speaking only in passing about 
the way this aspect of Arabic culture—he is hesitant to call it 
philosophy—came to be introduced into European universities, he 
demonstrates why it must be reckoned a very late arrival. Those 
papers that did concentrate more directly on the subject were equal- 
ly split between discussions of the medieval European university and 
the European university of the Renaissance and later. In fact, two 
papers revealed that Arabic philosophy became a subject of interest 
in particular universities only in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. 

One paper that would have contributed much to this volume 1s 
missing, its author having been taken from us by a cruel death in 
July, 1992 before he could finish his revisions. Out of affection for 
him and as a small token to his memory, it seems appropriate to 
speak briefly of the paper he presented during the seminar. Profes- 
sor Jamal al-Din al-Alawi of the Sidi Muhammad Ibn Abdullah 
University in Fez explored the question of the way Arabic phi- 
losophy was: introduced into Spain. In his paper, ‘‘Dukhul al- 
Falsafah al-Islamiyyah fi Isbaniya’’ (““The Entry of Islamic Phi- 
losophy into Spain’’), he focused on the authors and works that were 
studied in Muslim Spain as well as on how they were studied at that 
time. The paper of al-Alawi complemented and was in turn com- 
plemented by that of Professor Josep Puig from the Universidad 
Complutense of Madrid. Puig’s paper, as its title indicates—‘‘The 
Transmission and Reception of Arabic Philosophy in Christian 
Spain (1300-1500)’’—concentrates upon the same general topic as 
al-Alawi, but from the perspective of Christian Spain and from a 
later period. Thus he shows how several of the works mentioned as 
central to intellectual life in Muslim Spain by al-Alawi were trans- 
lated into Latin, mainly by priests and monks, and then found their 
way into the Latin curriculm in various Spanish universities. C.S.F. 
Burnett of the Warburg Institute in London carries this same theme 
a bit further in his paper, ‘“The Introduction of Arabic Learning 
into English Schools.’’ He explains not only how some of the early 
Latin translations from Spain found their way to England, but also 
how they were added to by translations made in England and 
elsewhere. Burnett also expands the general theme to speak about 
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Arabic science and its introduction into English schools generally. 
M. Abdelali Elamrani-Jamal of the Centre National de Recherches 
Scientifiques in Paris addresses somewhat the same theme as his col- 
leagues, but does so from the perspective of what occurred at the 
Sorbonne. Entitled “‘L’ Entrée de la philosophie arabe 4a |’ université 
de Paris,’’ Elamrani-Jamal’s paper gives a general account of the 
numerous Latin translations of Arabic philosophical works that 
were used in the Sorbonne during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and identifies their authors. 

Each of these papers looks broadly at the question in order to 
present, in generous detail, an account of how Arabic philosophy 
came to be accepted in the major centers of European learning. 
None, however, explores the more limited question of how or why 
a particular European scholar first became interested in Arabic 
philosophy and then sought to introduce it to his own university. For 
this earlier period of time, only Hans Daiber of the Vrije Univer- 
siteit Amsterdam addresses the more limited question. His paper, 
‘‘The Reception of Islamic Philosophy at Oxford in the 17th Cen- 
tury: The Pococks’ (father and son) Contribution to the Under- 
standing of Islamic Philosophy in Europe,’’ looks both at a particu- 
lar Arab philosopher—Ibn Tufayl—and at the individual (or, in this 
case, individuals) who introduced him to a particular European 
university. Daiber explores how the senior Pocock first became in- 
terested in Arabic philosophy generally, then in Ibn Tufayl’s 
famous Hayy Ibn Yaqzan more particularly, and eventually decided 
to edit and translate it. He was aided in the task by his son. Daiber 
also draws attention in his paper to parallel activities occurring in 
Oxford at the time the Pococks were working on Ibn Tufayl. 

The Ukranian scholar Iaroslav Isaievych does something similar 
to Daiber in his account—‘‘George Drohobych’s Astronomical 
Treatises and Their Arabic Sources’’—of how the fifteenth century 
Ukranian Rector of the University of Bologna became interested in 
Latin translations of Arabic science. His fellow countryman, Profes- 
sor Youri Kochubey, writes more broadly in order to capture the 
rise, great moments, and eventual eclipse of an important insti- 
tution. His essay, ‘‘La philosophie de l’ouest et de l’est dans 
l’académie Kiev-Mohyléana,”’ traces the development of the cur- 
riculum of the Kiev academy from the late sixteenth century on- 
wards as it slowly came to include works on Arabic philosophy and 
science in Latin translation. Jerzy Korolec of the Polish Academy of 
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Science in Warsaw studies Cracow University starting in the late 
fifteenth century in order to explain the way Arabic philosophy and 
science came to be known there through Latin translations. In addi- 
tion to providing a detailed account of the development of the Arabic 
curriculum at the University of Cracow, Korolec’s chapter, ‘‘La 
premiére réception de la philosophie islamique 4 |’université de 
Cracovie,’’ is especially interesting for its account of the commen- 
taries some of the professors there wrote on al-Ghazall. 

With Thérése-Anne Druart and her study of the University of 
Louvain, ‘‘L’Introduction de la philosophie islamique 4 |’ université 
de Louvain,’’ we come very close to our own time. Professor Druart 
notes that there was minor interest in the Latin translations of 
Arabic philosophical works at Louvain for a long period of time, but 
no scholar willing to learn Arabic and look at the works first-hand 
came forth until the mid-nineteenth century. It is on this period, 
primarily on the efforts of Jacques Forget, that Druart focuses her 
attention. Forget, known to us above all for his edition and transla- 
tion of Avicenna’s Kitab al-Isharat wa al-Tanbihat, brought the study 
of Arabic and of Arabic philosophy back to the University of 
Louvain. Because no one willing to learn Arabic could be found, the 
study of the language and of Arabic letters generally had been absent 
from the University of Louvain for almost three hundred years. A 
similar tale is told by Professor Mikl6s Maréth from the University 
of Budapest. His paper, ‘“The Reception of Arabic Philosophy at 
the University of Budapest,’’ concentrates on the efforts—or, more 
accurately, the trials and tribulations—of Ignaz Goldziher during 
the early part of this century as he sought to bring Arabic philosophy 
to that university. 

Both Druart and Maréth show in their investigations how impor- 
tant it was for Arabic to become accepted as part of the curriculum 
and how difficult it was for those intent upon learning the language 
to do so. Daiber also touches upon this theme. But for the Pococks, 
it was not such a difficult issue. The need to teach Oriental lan- 
guages had already been accepted at Oxford and Cambridge. And 
Chodkiewicz notes that it was not until the founding of the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris in 1795 that French academic 
interest in Arabic philosophy began to flourish, a claim attested to 
by what is known of Ernest Renan’s attempts to further such studies 
even half a century later. 

From the diverse studies presented here, it is all too evident that 
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however much Arabic philosophy flourished in Latin translation 
during the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, it quickly 
dropped out of favor when Latin was no longer the medium of in- 
struction. That Arabic philosophy has never enjoyed a stable place 
in any single seat of learning in Europe, neither East nor West, also 
becomes utterly clear from these contributions. Indirectly, they also 
show how important it is at all times—this one included—for univer- 
sities to develop the study of the Arabic language. One of the leitmo- 
tifs of Professor Druart’s paper, for example, is the long and 
demanding voyages various Louvain professors embarked upon as 
they dedicated themselves—usually without success—to learn Arab- 
ic. Finally, from these papers, any one interested in the study of 
Arabic philosophy in the West today gains deeper insight into why 
it is still a fledgling enterprise. 


Charles E. Butterworth 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION OF ARABIC 
PHILOSOPHY IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN (UNTIL 1200) 


Josep Puic 


I 


Between 967 and 969, that is, over a thousand years ago, Gerbert, 
a young monk of the monastery of Aurillac in Auvergne came to the 
Catalonian town of Vic to study mathematics and music under 
Bishop Atton.! Not far from Vic was the scriptorium of the mon- 
astery of Ripoll, which possessed valuable Arabic works on both 
subjects, and Gerbert benefitted from these as well.? 

The political situation was quite clear: Barcelona was under the 
rule of Count Borrell IT (954-992), but it could survive only because 
of the benevolent attitude of the caliph in Cordova. Despite Otto I’s 
renewal of the Carolingian empire (936-973), we see no evidence of 
strong support for the fledgling territory. The destruction of Barce- 
lona by al-Mansur in 986 is cruel proof of this. 

The Caliph al-Hakam II (961-973), son of the great ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III, was, however, less concerned with keeping the whole 
peninsula under the power of his armies. He was mainly interested 
in culture and science; during his reign, a library containing most 
of the books available in the East was established.’ He preferred to 
treat the Christian kingdoms as vassals and in 974, for instance, 
received a deputation from Count Borrell II.* 

With a stable political situation, Arabic science and thought could 


1 See J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1853), vol. 138, cols. 101-102; and 
J. M. Millas, Nuevos estudtos sobre historia de la ctencia espanola (Barcelona, 1960), pp. 
96-101. 

2 J. M. Millas, Assaig d’historia de les idees fisiques 1 matematiques a la Catalunya 
medteval (Barcelona, 1931), vol. 1, pp. 112-145. 

3 See Abi al-Qasim Sa‘id Ibn Sa‘id: Tabagat al-Umam, ed. L. Cheikho (Beirut, 
1912) p. 65; and J. Ribera, ‘‘Bibliotecas y biblidfilos en la Espana musulmana,”’ 
in Disertactones y optisculos (Madrid, 1928), vol. 1, p. 194. 

* See ‘Isa Ibn Ahmad al-Razi: Anales Palatinos del Califa de Cérdoba al-Hakam II, 
tr. E. Garcia Gdmez (Madrid, 1967), p. 207. 
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flow very easily into this small Christian territory of Barcelona. It 
was, moreover, intellectually linked with France, whose well-devel- 
oped cultural milieu welcomed any novelty. Thus Barcelona’s in- 
tellectual activity far exceeded its small geographical dimensions. 

When we consider the research of J. M. Millas, but also that of 
other scholars, among them M. Steinschneider,° we notice at once 
that the majority of the translations made in the early period—from 
the mid-tenth century until the first third of the twelfth century— 
focus on arithmetic and astronomy. If we remember that al-Farabi 
died around 950 and that the Arabic East had by then been ac- 
quainted with the Aristotelian corpus for over a century, the lack of 
philosophical texts among these first translations into Latin seems 
surprising. It may be explained, however, by the late arrival of 
Falsafah in al-Andalus. 

This opinion has been put forth by M. Cruz Hernandez,® and 
I would like to modify it only slightly’: though Falsafah arrived 
materially in the books gathered by al-Hakam II, its intellectual 
reception is much later. As great a thinker as Ibn Hazm knew the 
Kalam in depth but had read only two philosophers: al-Kind1 
(d. 866) and Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 932). Clearly, 
if the Arabic sources had not arrived or had not attracted the atten- 
tion of the Andalusian cultural milieu, they could not be translated 
by their Latin neighbors. 

Hence the issue of a gap between the two cultures from the end 
of the tenth century to the first third of the twelfth century is not rele- 
vant in this case. Though raised as a question by several his- 
torians,® it is now clear that the first translations of philosophical 
works coincide with the period of renewed interest in translation in 


general. 


5 Die europaischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17. Jh. (Vienna, 
1904; reprint: Graz, 1956). See also, F. Wustenfeld, Dze Ubersetzungen arabischer 
Werke in das Lateinische, Abhandlungen der kénigl. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, vol. 22, 
1877. 

6 ‘Los problemas del pensamiento isl4mico andalusf en el s. XI,’’ in Actas de las 
Jornadas de Cultura Arabe e Islamica, 1978 (Madrid, 1981), pp. 311-318. 

7 T have treated this topic in ‘‘Al-Andalus 994-1198. Génesis y declive de un 
pensamiento,’’ Actas de las I Jornadas de Cultura Islamica: Toledo, 1987 (Madrid, 


1988). 
8 For information about this, see J. A. Garcia Junceda, ‘‘El problema de las 
fuentes de la influencia arabe en Espana ...’’ in Actas de las Jornadas.de Cultura Arabe 


e Islamica, 1978 (Madrid, 1981), pp. 319-325. 
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At this time—i.e., the beginning of the twelfth century—the polit- 
ical situation in the peninsula had changed entirely. Cordova was no 
longer the capital of a caliphate feared by the small Christian sover- 
eigns in the North. The caliphate had disintegrated, and two of its 
most important towns had been taken by two northern kingdoms: 
Toledo in 1085 and Saragossa in 1118. 

When Alfonso ‘‘the battler’’ subdued Saragossa, a brilliant scho- 
lar slipped away. (Or perhaps he had done so shortly before the 
siege). The scholar in question, Abu Bakr Ibn al-Sa’igh Ibn Bajjah, 
the Latin Avempace, was born in Saragossa around 1080 and 
poisoned in Fez in 1138. According to his disciple, ‘Ali Ibn al- 
Imam,? nobody prior to Avempace had succeeded in understand- 
ing the texts of the falaszfa in al-Andalus. Indeed, his numerous com- 
mentaries on Aristotle in the form of notes show a good knowledge 
of al-Farabi, to whose interpretations he often subscribed. Ibn al- 
Imam’s view was shared by Ibn Tufayl.!° For him, although 
Avempace’s commentaries are often unfinished, he belongs with the 
third generation of Spanish scholars, the one that treated philosophy 
with full intelligence. We may thus conclude that until the eleventh 
century A.D. and the arrival of Ibn Bajjah, philosophy had not been 
fully assimilated in al-Andalus. 

Philosophy was then appreciated and found its echo in the North. 
As it turned out, the echo resonated louder than the original voice. 
Before looking more closely into the matter, however, let us make 
the following observation: the rapid expansion of the Northern king- 
doms over the territories which belonged to the caliphate was not 
matched by a similar cultural expansion of an autonomous nature. 
We see instead a void, which was filled by a cultural flood from 
Europe. After the failure to reconstruct the Carolingian empire, not 
everything was negative in European history. The Church, for in- 
stance, recovered from a long crisis and became the most important 
and the most influential organization. Then, under Pope Gregor 


9 See folios 3%-4" of the manuscript Oxford, Bodleian, Pococke no. 206; and 
M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1981), p. 259. 

Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah refers to this judgment by Ibn al-Imam and reproduces it; see 
‘Uyun al-Anba? ft Tabagat al-Ajibba@ (Cairo, 1882-—Kénigsberg, 1884), vol. 2, pp. 
62-63. There is a Spanish translation of this passage by J. Lomba in his La filosofta 
isldmica en Zaragoza (Saragossa, 1987), pp. 200-202. 

10 Abu Ja‘far Ibn Tufayl, Risalat Hayy Ibn Yagzan, ed. L. Gauthier (Beirut, 
1936), pp. 12-13 (Arabic); French trans. p. 11. 
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VII, the teaching of the ‘‘pontifical theocracy’’ was firmly estab- 
lished. The Church was no longer subject to other powers, and 
Churchmen moved freely through all the European countries. Uni- 
versality was its main feature, and the activity of these men was 
similarly international in scope: S. Anselm (1033-1109) the great 
philosopher of the eleventh century was born in the Aosta valley, but 
spent many years of his life in a monastery in Normandy and ended 
his days as archbishop of Canterbury. 

Nonetheless, the cultural life of this age was still centered mainly 
in France. In the previous century, it had been concentrated at the 
school of Chartres.!! Now, however, the focus shifted to Paris and 
its young university, as is indicated by Peter Abelard’s (1072-1142) 
eagerness to teach in Paris. 

The Church’s universality and France’s cultural openness helped 
philosophy to develop, and the discipline shows distinctively Euro- 
pean features. These features especially relate to the theory of 
knowledge where the isssue of the unzversals is outstanding. More- 
over, most scholars of this time knew little about the classical 
philosophers. As several scholars have noted, Plato and Aristotle 
were quoted from hearsay, and there was no firsthand knowledge of 
them until the end of 1100.!% If the Christian kingdoms in Spain 
were not yet at this level, they overcame their deficiencies once they 
were integrated into the European Middle Ages and benefitted fully 
from the universalism of that period. Moreover, they were near 
France, the center of cultural and philosophical development, and 
received the personal support of the French clergy, who filled vacan- 
cies in the growing Spanish Church. 

After Alfonso VI conquered Toledo, Bernardo, the Benedictine 
abbot of S. Facundus, was appointed as bishop of the city. He went 


11 See P. Dronke, ‘‘New Approaches to the School of Chartres,’’ in Anuario de 
Estudios Medtevales, 6 (1969), pp. 117-140. 

12 For instance, E. Gilson remarks that although D. Gundisalvus is a well in- 
formed translator, he takes his references to Plato and Aristotle from Qusta Ibn 
Luqa: Les sources gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme avicennisant (Paris, 1986, reprint of an 
article under the same title in Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 4 
[1929-1930]) p. 83. (Henceforth, this journal will be cited as AHDLMA). 

G. Bilow thought that Gundisalvus knew of Aristotle only by Boethius’ transla- 
tion of the Categoriae; see Bilow’s edition of Gundisalvus’s De processtone mundt: Des 
Dominicus Gundissalinus Schrift ‘Von dem Hervorgange der Welt,’’ in Bettrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 24/3 (1925), p. xix. (Henceforth, this series will 
be cited as Bettrage). 
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to Rome for the required visit and when he came back through 
France, he took with him—truxo consigo, as a Renaissance chron- 
icler says!3—several French clergymen as his close collaborators 
in organizing the new see. They were later endowed with high 
offices: one was appointed bishop of Braga, another of Santiago, an- 
other of Segovia, another of Valencia, and yet another—Raymond 
de Sauvetat (1126-1151)—archbishop of Toledo.!* He and another 
Frenchman, Michael, Bishop of Tarazona, are famous for their 
support of the translation activity which now concerns us. 

This activity was, of course, not restricted to the two cities of 
Toledo and Saragossa already mentioned. Barcelona, Pamplona, 
Segovia, and Leén were also important centers of translation, as 
were other cities, even some on the other side of the Pyrenees. Petrus 
Alfonsus—the convert Moshe Sefardi—was from Huesca and 
around 1110 became the personal physician of the British king, 
Henry I. Adelard of Bath, studied by Charles Burnett, !° must have 
worked with him. Two others, Abraham bar Hiyya al-Bargeloni 
and Abraham ben Ezra from Tudela, while remaining Jews, also 
made important contributions by translating from Arabic into 
Latin. But it sometimes happened that such translators had an 
insufficient grasp of Latin and needed a middleman; bar Hiyya, 
for instance, needed Plato of Tivoli or Tiburtinus, who lived in 
Barcelona between 1116 and 1138. 

The castles of the Pyrenees and the Ebro valley were generally 
places where translations were done and where translators came 
from all over Europe. Hermann the Dalmatian of Carinthia was ac- 
tive (1143) in Le6én and perhaps in the Basque city of Tolosa; Robert 
Ketenensis of Chester, Hermann’s friend and colleague, was arch- 
deacon of Pamplona’s cathedral in 1143; and Rodolphus of Brugge, 
a disciple of Hermann, is mentioned as being in Tolosa at that time. 
In T'arazona, under the patronage of Bishop Michael, a Spaniard, 
Hugo de Santalla (ca. 1119-1151), was engaged in translation.!© © 


13 Pedro de Alcocer, Hystoria descriptiva de la Imperial ciudad de Toledo (Toledo, 
1554; Reprint 1973), fol. lvii, verso. 

See also J. F. Rivera Recio, La Iglesta de Toledo en el s. XII (1086-1208), (Roma, 
1966). 

14 A. Gonzalez Palencia, El arzobispo Don Raimundo de Toledo (Barcelona, 1942). 

15 Charles Burnett, Adelard of Bath: An English Scientist and Arabist of the Early 
Twelfth Century (London, 1987). 

16 C. H. Haskins, ‘‘The Translations of Hugo Sanctelliensis,’’ The Romanic 
Review, 2 (1911), pp. 1-15. 
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Nevertheless Toledo was the center where, as a result of its arch- 
bishop’s interest, most texts were translated. Since the pioneering 
research of Amable Jourdain,!” it has become common to speak of 
its ‘translators’ school,’’ which does not need to be understood liter- 
ally. The activity in Toledo was ongoing, and it was joined by the 
translators at Alfonso X’s court. For our purposes, it was definitely 
essential as 1t produced the first translations of Falsafah. 


II 


A first stage can be discerned: when the see was committed to Arch- 
bishop Raymond de Sauvetat (1126-1151) and to his successor Juan 
(1151-1166), and two ‘‘teams’’ were at work. The first consisted of 
Dominicus Gundisalvus (or Gundissalinus, between 1133-1190) and 
Ibn Da?ud (Iohannes Hispanus, fl. 1151-1166). Ibn Da°’tud was a 
Spanish Jew who translated from Arabic into Old Spanish and 
Gundisalvus then translated this into Latin.!® It is often said that 
Ibn Da?’ud converted to Christianity and received the name of Juan, 
so that he is the Iohannes Hispanus who appears in some manu- 
scripts as a translator. If we credit Alonso,!? the convert Johannes 
Hispanus later became archdeacon of the cathedral of Segovia, 
bishop of Segovia in 1149, and, eventually, archbishop of Toledo, 
where he succeeded D. Raimundo in 1151. This identification is far 
from from certain, and neither M-Th. d’Alverny nor 8. Van Riet 
dares assert it.2? This so-called team had probably dissolved before 
Iohannes Hispanus died, when Gundisalvus mastered Arabic in 
such a way as to translate by himself.*! 


17 Recherches critiques sur lage et l’origine des traductions latines d’Aristote, Nouvelle 
édition revue et augmentée par Charles Jourdain (Paris, 1843), pp. 107-120. 

18 Avicenna Latinus: Liber de Anima I-III, ed. S. Van Riet (Louvain-Leiden, 
1972), vol. 1, p.4: Aabetis ergo librum—nobts praeciprente et singula verba vulganter pro- 
ferente, et Dominico Archidiacono singula in latinum convertente—ex arabico translatum. 

19 For his conclusions, see ‘‘Notas sobre los traductores toledanos Domingo 
Gundisalvo y Juan Hispano,’’ Al-Andalus, 8 (1943), pp. 174-187. This article was 
reprinted with some additions in Temas filoséficos medievales, ‘‘Ibn Da?ud y Gundi- 
salvo,’’ (Comillas Santander, 1959), pp. 17-60. 

20 See M-Th. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avendauth’’ in Homenaje a J. M. Millas (Barcelona, 
1954), vol. 1, pp. 19-43; and ‘‘Avicenna Latinus I’’ in AHDLMA, 28 (1961), 
p. 285. See also S. Van Riet, Avicenna Latinus: Liber de Anima I-III, p. 101. 

21 See M. Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones del Arcediano Domingo Gundisalvo,’’ Al- 
Andalus, 12 (1947) pp. 295-338. 

Let us recall that ‘‘Juan Hispano & Domingo Gundisalvo’’ worked out the trans- 
lation of Ibn Gabirol’s Fons Vitae; see Alonso, ‘“Traducciones del arabe al latin por 
Juan Hispano (Ibn Da?ud),’’ Al-Andalus, 17 (1952), pp. 139-140. 
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The second well-known team consisted of Gerardus of Cremona 
(1114-1187) and a Mossarab, Galippus or Ghalib, and they shared 
the work in the same way.*? Gerard must have come to Toledo 
about 1167. He was a prolific translator, but philosophy did not 
rank first with him. As his disciples have left us his bio-bibliog- 
raphy,”° we are well informed about him and his numerous works. 
Gerard’s productivity has helped to obscure the role of Gundisalvus, 
but Gerard surely got help from him. 

Most of the philosophical translations can be credited to both 
teams, whether they belong to Arab authors or to Greek authorities 
previously translated into Arabic. Thus at the end of the twelfth 
century, Europe, including the Christian kingdoms of the penin- 
sula, could read al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and even al-Ghazall. 
Thanks to a series of studies begun by Steinschneider and Wisten- 
feld, we know which of their works were available. Those by 
H. Bédoret and M. Alonso are especially useful. We know not only 
the texts and teachings that came to the Latins, but also that they 
had arrived in al-Andalus before Toledo was taken. As we have just 
seen, the Arabic sources give us little information about this transfer 
from East to West. 

I shall restrict my comments here to original Arabic writings and 
leave Aristotle as well as other Greek-Hellenistic thinkers aside for 
the moment.** We also have to exclude some authors who, though 
they wrote in Arabic, were integrated into a different cultural 
sphere. That is the case of Ibn Gabirol (1020-1070), the Neo- 
platonist Jewish author of the Yanbu‘ al-Hayah, a book no longer ex- 
tant in its original Arabic, but which exists in Latin translation?° 
and was very influential. 


22 Daniel of Morley’s assertion is found in his Liber de naturis inferiorum et superio- 
rum, ed. K. Sudhoff, in Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, 
8/1 (1917), pp. 9 and 39-40. 

V. Rose was the first to pay attention to this; see ‘‘Ptolemaeus und die Schule 
von Toledo,’’ Hermes, 8 (1874), p. 348. 

23 See K. Sudhoff, ‘‘Die kurze Vita und das Verzeichnis der Arbeiten Gerhards 
von Cremona, von seinen Schtilern und Studiengenossen kurz nach dem Tode des 
Meisters (1187) zu Toledo verabfasst,’’ Archiv fir die Geschichte der Medizin, 8 (1914), 
pp. 73-82. 

24 An inventory of these translations is made by G. Lacombe, and L. Minio- 
Paluello in Aristoteles Latinus, I (Rome, 1939), II (Cambridge, 1955), and Supple- 
menta (Bruges-Paris, 1961); and by P. O. Kristeller, and F. E. Cranz, in Catalogus 
translationum et commentariorum, I (Washington, 1969) and II (Washington, 1971). 

25 Fons vitae, ed. C. Baeumker, in Beitrage, 1/2-4 (1895). 
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Accepting these restrictions, we realize that the following authors 
and works were familiar to medieval scholars at the end of the 
twelfth century: 


1. Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (873 or 877) 

Hunayn is mainly known as a translator from Greek into Arabic for 
the Abbasid caliphs. According to Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, however, he 
also wrote original works that numbered about one hundred.*° One 
may be a supercommentary on Aristotle’s De Caelo based on a com- 
mentary by Themistius. Ibn Da’ud and Dominicus Gundisalvus 
translated the text into Latin,2” and it has been printed in the 
Renaissance edition of Avicenna’s works.*° 


2. Qusta Ibn Luqa (864-923) 

His treatise, Risalah fi al-Farg bayn al-Rih wa al-Nafs,*? was trans- 
lated into Latin as De differentia spiritus et antmae by Iohannes Hispa- 
nus (Ibn Da?iad).2° This version has been not printed since 1878.°! 


3. Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi (800-870) 

His Risalah ft al-‘Aqi has concentrated the interest of recent scholar- 
ship and has been edited several times, most recently by J. Jolivet.** 
There is a double medieval version published by A. Nagy** due to 
two translators respectively: to Gundisalvus, with the title De zntellec- 
tu, and to Gerard of Cremona, with the title De ratione.** Gerard’s 


26 ©Uyun al-Anba@ ft Tabagat al-Atibba’ (Cairo, 1882-Ké6nigsberg, 1884), vol. 1, 
pp. 184-200. The works are listed on pp. 197-200. 

27 See M. Alonso, ‘“Traducciones de Juan Hispano,’’ pp. 140-141; and 
‘‘Hunayn traducido al latin por Ibn Da?’ud y Domingo Gundisalvo,”’ Al-Andalus, 
16 (1951), pp. 37-47. 

28 Avicenne perypathetict philosophi ac medicorum facile primi opera in lucem redacta ..., 
‘‘Liber Avicenne de Caelo et Mundo,”’ (Venice, 1508; Reprint Frankfurt, 1961), 
fols. 37 recto-42 verso. 

29 Fd. L. Cheikho in the Magalat Falsafiyyah (Beirut, 1911; Reprint Cairo, 
1985), pp. 117-133. 

30 ‘‘Traducciones de J. Hispano,’”’ pp. 134-139. 

31 Ed. C. Barach in Bibliotheca philosophorum mediae aetatis (Innsbruck, 1878). 

32 J, intellect selon Kindt (Leiden, 1971). Text follows pp. 158-160. The work also 
contains a list of translations, which are complemented by the information given 
in R. Ramon and E. Tornero, Obras ftloséficas de al-Kindi (Madrid, 1986), pp. 150- 
152. 

33 Die philosophischen Abhandlungen des Ja‘qib ben Ishaq al-Kindi, in Bettrage, 2/5 
(1897), pp. 1-11. 

34 H. Bédoret, ‘‘Les premiéres traductions tolédanes de philosophie. Oeuvres 
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translation is the later of the two and makes obvious references to 
the former. 

Gerard translated three other texts ascribed to al-Kindi: De somno 
et visione, De quinque essentis, and a Liber introductortus in artem logicae 
demonstrationis (edition quoted in n. 34, above, pp. 12-64). The origi- 
nal Arabic texts have not been found, so it is difficult to know 
whether al-Kindi was really the author. However, there are good 
reasons for believing that the first and probably the second writing 
do belong to him. 


4. The Brethren of Purity, [khwan al-Safa? (10th C) 

G.H. Farmer* has suggested that the last mentioned work, i.e., 
the Liber introductorius 1n artem logicae demonstrationis, belongs to the 
Encyclopaedia of the Brethren of Purity, while Nagy thought it be- 
longed to al-Farabi.*© Actually, it is a quite literal translation of the 
chapter Fi Aniulitiga al-Ula>’ in the Encylopaedia, with the typical 
idiom sczas for the Arabic i‘/am at the beginning of each paragraph. 
We may hypothesize that the full Encyclopaedia was translated, but 
for the moment I can only point to this chapter as it was translated 
by Gundisalvus.*® 


9. Abu Nasr Muhammad al-Farabi (870-950) 

Underlining the interest in the topic of the soul, let us mention first 
al-Farabi’s Risalah ft [Ma‘ani] al-‘Aql.*° Its Latin version was 
printed with Avicenna’s works in Venice (1508) for the first time, 
and Gilson has supplied us with a critical edition. Neither he nor 


d’Alfarabi,’’ Reoue Néoscholastique de Philosophie, 41 (1938), pp. 95-97, was able to 
determine Gerard’s authorship for De ratione, but could not identify the translator 
of De intellectu; this was done by Alonso, ‘“Traducciones del Arc. D. Gundisalvo,”’ 
pp. 308-315. (Henceforth, this journal will be cited as RNP). 

39 ‘“Who was the author of the Liber introductorius in artem logicae demonstrationis,”’ 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Soctety (1934), pp. 553-556. (Henceforth, this journal will 
be cited as JRAS). 

36 Op. cit., p. xi; text of the treatise, pp. 41-64. 

37 Ed. B. Bustani (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 1, pp. 424-451. 

38 Alonso:, ‘‘Traducciones del Arc. D. Gundisalvo,’’ pp. 329-331. 

39 Critical ed. by M. Bouyges (Beirut, 1938). 

In Les seurces gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme avicennisant, pp. 115-126; it includes 
a French translation. The article was first published in AHDLMA 4 (1929-1930), 
pp. 9-158. 
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Bédoret*! identifies the translator, while Alonso claims that it was 
Gundisalvus helped again by Iohannes Hispanus.*? 

Secondly, there is the Kitab Ihsa? al-‘Ulim,* where al-Farabi 
integrates ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘Islamic’’ sciences, including a final chap- 
ter devoted to political science, jurisprudence, and kalam. Al-Farabi 
still adopts a conciliatory attitude toward at least some branches of 
kalam; I mean, the open conflict between kalam and falsafah does not 
appear yet in al-Farab1. This work was wide-spread, and two Latin 
translations are known. The first is by Dominicus Gundisalvus and 
the second by Gerard of Cremona.** Gerard’s translation is com- 
plete and was influenced by that of Gundisalvus, which is of a short- 
ened form, as is easily seen from a comparison of both trans- 
lations.* 

Third, although the authorship has not yet been definitely estab- 
lished, we shall list here De ortu scientiarum,*© which corresponds to 
an Arabic Kitab Maratib al-‘Ulum. Bédoret has voiced doubts about 
ascribing the translation to Gundisalvus or Gerard.*’ 

Fourth, the ‘Uyun al-Masa@il,*® a Neoplatonist account which 
Gundisalvus translated literally as Fontes Quaestiones.*? His name 
does not figure in the text, but there is strong evidence of Domini- 
cus’s style.°° 

Fifth, the Kitab al- Tanbth ‘ala Sabil al-Sa‘adah.>' It is known in La- 
tin as the Liber excitationis ad viam felicttatis,°* and there is no indica- 
tion of the translator, who could be Gundisalvus.” 


41 “Tes premiéres traductions tolédanes de philosophie. Oeuvres d’Alfarabi,”’ 
RNP 41 (1938), pp. 93-94. 

42 ‘Traducciones del Arc. D. Gundisalvo,’’ pp. 318-319. 

43 Ed., with Spanish trans., by A. Gonzalez Palencia (Madrid-Granada, 1953, 
2nd. ed.): 

44 See Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones del Arc. D. Gundislavo,’’ pp. 298-308. 

45 See both texts in Gonzalez Palencia, op. cit., pp. 81-176. 

46 Ed. C. Baeumker: Alfarabi tiber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften in Beitrage, 19/3 
(1916). 

47 ‘Tes premiéres traductions tolédanes ...’’ pp. 89-93. 

48 Ed. F. Dieterici in Alfarabis Philosophische Abhandlungen (Leiden, 1890), pp. 
56-65. 

49 Ed. M. Cruz Hernandez: ‘‘El] Fontes Qaraestiorum de Abu Nasr al-Farabi,”’ 
AHDLMA, 25-26 (1950-1951), pp. 303-323. 

50 §. Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones de Gundisalvo,’’ p. 319. 

5! Haiderabad, 1346 H./1927 A.D. (26 pp.). 

52 Ed. H. Salman in Recherches de Théologte ancienne et médiévale, 12 (1940), pp. 
33-48. 

53 According to Alonso, ‘“Traducciones de Gundisalvo,’’ pp. 320-324, Gun- 
disalvus is the sole translator. 
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And finally, according to the current state of research, we must 
mention al-Farabi’s summary of Aristotle’s Physics (Books V-VIII). 
The Arabic original is lost, but the Latin version is sufficiently ex- 
pressive: Distinctio Alfarabii super librum Aristotelis de Naturali Auditu.°* 
Moreover, it is recorded in Gerard’s inventory in the same terms.” 


6. Abu SAli al-Husayn Ibn Sina (980-1037) 

As soon as the great Avicennian work, Kitab al-Shifa? (Book of Heal- 
ing), came to al-Andalus, the former philosophical ‘‘encyclopaedia’’ 
of the [khwan was overshadowed. The various volumes of Avicen- 
na’s massive undertaking have been critically edited since 1951 as 
a team project directed by Professor I. Madkur of Cairo. The whole 
work consists of four main sections: I. Logic, II. Physics, III. 
Mathematics, and IV. Metaphysics. Each section is divided into 
several books. For example, Book VI of the second section belongs 
to De Anima. 

The translation into Latin was begun early, but took a long time 
to be finished. By the end of the twelfth century, only the sections 
belonging to the Metaphysics and some parts of the Logic and Phys- 
ics, specifically, De Anima, had been translated. After many years of 
research by M-Th. d’Alverny,°® we have finally acquired a reliable 
and deep knowledge of the history of this translation. 

Ibn Sina’s disciple, Abu ‘Ubayd al-Juzjani, who left us his biogra- 
phy,°’ also wrote an introduction to the Shizfa; its Latin translation 
has reached us.°® We can accept without difficulty the assertion in 
the text that it is verba Abendeuch Israhelite, i.e., probably Iohannes 
Hispanus.°9 

With respect to the Logic of the Shzfa’, the medieval scholars likely 
knew only the first treatise or Kitab al-Madkhal® which comments 


54 Edition and study by A. Birkenmajer: ‘‘Eine wiedergefundene Ubersetzung 
Gerhards von Cremona,”’ in Aus der Getsteswelt des Mittelalters, Supbd. III, Halbb. 
1 (Minster, 1935), pp. 472-481. 

55 See K. Sudhoff, ‘‘Die kurze Vita und das Verzeichnis der Arbeiten Gerhards 
von Cremona ...,’’ p. 78 [#40]. 

°° AHDLMA, vols.: 28 (1961), pp. 281-316; 29 (1962), pp. 217-233; 30 (1963), 
pp. 221-272; 31 (1964), pp. 271-286; 32 (1965), pp. 257-302; 33 (1966), pp. 
305-327; 34 (1967), pp. 315-343; 35 (1968), pp. 301-335; 36 (1969), pp. 243-280; 
37 (1970), pp. 327-361. 

97 See W. E. Gohlman, The Life of Ibn Sina (Albany, 1973). 

58 Ed. A. Birkenmajer in RNP, 36 (1934), pp. 308-320. 

59 M. Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones de J. Hispano,’ pp. 142-143. 

60 Al-Shifa’: al-Mantiq; ed. I. Madkur, G. Anawati, M. el-Khodeiri, and F. el- 
Ahwani (Cairo, 1952). 
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on Porphyry’s Jsagoge; it received the title of capztulum de intrando apud 
scientias®! from the translator, who, according to Bédoret,®* should 
be Iohannes Hispanus.® 

The second section, the Naturalium, was more widely known. As 
for the Physics, only the first two books (magalah) and some chap- 
ters (fasl) of the third magalah were available to the Latin scholars be- 
fore 1200. This text is the result of the team-work of Dominicus 
Gundisalvus and Ibn Da?id and was printed in Venice in 1508. 
The issue of the translation is somewhat complicated as it seems that 
it was carried on by a new team consisting of Johannes Gunsalvus 
de Burgis (Juan Gonzalez de Burgos) and Salomon. They worked 
for the bishop of Burgos, Gonzalo Garcia de Gudiel, who became 
archbishop of Toledo in 1280. They belong therefore to the thir- 
teenth century and thus to a later stage. 

As for the De Anima or Liber VI Naturaltum, d’Alverny’s above 
mentioned articles and the critical edition by S. Van Riet®’ make 
possible an exact understanding of its transmission. We have al- 
ready seen (above, note 18) in its introduction an illustrative exam- 
ple of the team-work of Ibn Da?ud and Gundisalvus, although Ibn 
Da?ud insisted that he had the main responsibility (nobis praeciprente). 

It is known that between 1152 and 1166 this book was available 
in its Latin version. It is a systematic account of man, his soul, and 
his activities that takes its principles from Aristotle’s De Anima. 
However it develops many new features and especially counters the 
materialist interpretation of Alexander of Aphrodisia®® that made it 
difficult to bring Aristotle and the Christian teachings on the soul 
into harmony. 


61 Ed. Venice 1508 (see note 28, above). 

62 ‘Tes premiéres versions tolédanes de philosophie. Oeuvres d’Avicenne,”’ 
RNP, 41 (1938), p. 378. 

63 Iohannes also translated a short logical treatise, De Universaltbus, printed on 
fol. 12 recto-verso of the Venice edition of 1508. See Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones de 
J. Hispano,’’ pp. 143-145. 

64 The original Arabic text has recently been edited by S. Zayed (Cairo, 1983). 

65 See Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones de Juan Gonzalez y Salomén,’’ Al-Andalus, 14 
(1949), pp. 291-314; and ‘“Traducciones de J. Hispano,”’ p. 150; also H. Bédoret, 
‘‘Les premiéres versions tolédanes,’’ p. 382. 

66 See S. Van Riet, Avicenna Latinus, Liber tertius Naturalium. De Generatione et 
Corruptione (Louvain la Neuve-Leiden, 1987), pp. 65-68. 

67 Louvain-Leiden: Books I-III, 1977; Books IV-V, 1968. Arabic original, ed. 
G. Anawati and S. Zayed (Cairo, 1975). 

68 See P. Moraux, Alexandre d’Aphrodiste. Exégéte de la noétique d’Anstote (Paris- 
Liége, 1942). 
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S. Van Riet’s exemplary edition of the De Anima includes as an 
appendix a fragment belonging to De medicinis cordialibus,°? but the 
books of the section following in the Arabic original are not extant 
in Latin and we do not know whether Ibn Da’ud ever did translate 
them, as he apparently intended.”° 

We can also read the Liber de Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina 
in Van Riet’s edition.’! Several of the manuscripts she has used for 
this edition name Dominicus Gundisalvus as translator; only one 
names Gerard of Cremona.’? For the style we turn to Dominicus, 
but it is unclear whether he was helped by Ibn Da?’ud or somebody 
else.73 

To sum up, the major sections of the Shzfa’ as represented by the 
Scientia divina and the De Anima could be read in Latin no later than 
1190. 


7. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1111) 

He was a highly productive writer who went from falsafah to sufism 
by way of kalam. His purpose was not precisely to defend phi- 
losophy; on the contrary, he wrote the Magasid al-Falasifah’* only as 
a first attempt at refuting it. He exposes there the Avicennian sys- 
tem, and whoever does not read the prologue’”° will easily suppose 
that al-Ghazali accepts this system. This is what happened to our 
medieval thinkers down to R. Marti, even though the prologue had 


69 IV-V, pp. 187-210. It reproduces Andrea Alpago’s translation; about him, 
see F. Lucchetta, [/ medico e filosofo bellunese Andrea Alpago ( + 1522), traduttore di Avt- 
cena (Padova, 1964). Arabic text ed. by R. B. Kilisli: Al-Adawtyyah al-Qalbiyyah 
(Istanbul, 1937). 

70 At the end of the De Anima he writes: Completus est liber De Anima .... Post 
hunc sequitur septimus de vegetalibus et octavus de animalibus qut est fints scienttae naturalts. 
Post ipsum autem sequitur collectto terita de disctplinalibus in quatuor libris, sctlicet artthmetica, 
geometria, musica, astrologia, et post hunc sequitur liber de causa causarum. (IV-V, p. 185). 

71 Louvain-Leiden, I-IV: 1977; V-X: 1980; Lexiques: Louvain la Neuve-Leiden, 
1983. Arabic: Al-Ilahtyyat, ed. M. Y. Musa, S. Dunya and S. Zayed (Cairo, 1960), 
2 vols. 

72 See op. cit., I-IV, p. 123. 

73 Alonso had no doubts about ascribing the translation to Gundisalvus without 
any helper (‘‘Traducciones de Gundisalvo,’’ pp. 333-336). Yet d’Alverny sees 
““some errors which cannot be explained but in function of a middle Romance lan- 
guage’’ (Avicenna Latinus, 28 [1961], p. 285). S. Van Riet seems to admit only one 
translator (Liber de Philosophia Prima I-IV, p. 123). 

7@ Ed. S. Dunya (Cairo, 1961). Spanish tr. by M. Alonso (Barcelona, 1963). 

75 In it he clearly states his purpose and claims to describe, as a first step, the 
philosophers’ doctrines ‘‘without, however, distinguishing between true and 
false,’’ (op.ctt., p. 32). 
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been translated, as Salman has proven.’ Nevertheless, it was 
scarcely diffused. Though J. T. Muckle based his edition on several 
manuscripts of the work, he did not publish this prologue.’” The 
Magasid therefore aligned al-Ghazali with Ibn Sina’s followers. 

The codices tell us that Gundisalvus put the text into Latin; it is 
not easy to know when he did it (he was alive still in 1190) or 
whether he received help from Iohannes Hispanus. Alonso’® says 
that he did it on his own, but d’Alverny”? notes the name of a cer- 
tain “‘Iohannis Magister’’ attached to his in some manuscripts and 
holds that Gundisalvus and this Iohannis or Juan, probably iden- 
tical with Ibn Da’ud, are the authors. The bulk of the philosophi- 
cal translations is the work of Gundisalvus and of Ibn Da’ud and 
Iohannes Hispanus, probably both the same man. Gerard of 
Cremona and Ghalib concentrated on Aristotle and thus contri- 
buted to the corpus vetustius, from which the Metaphysics was still 
absent.®° Its place was occupied by the Proclean Liber de causis or 
de summo bono,®! considered for many centuries to be the work of 
Aristotle. 


III 


Having outlined the main features of the Arabic philosophical corpus 
that reached the Latin scholars in Christian Spain, we are now faced 
with the question of its assimilation. The habitual way of approach- 
ing it is through the texts, and here we find their authors to be some 
of the translators: Daniel of Morley, Adelard of Bath, Hermann the 
Dalmatian, and, above all, Dominicus Gundisalvus. 


76 See D. H. Salman, ‘‘Algazel et les latins,’? AHDLMA, 10 (1936), pp. 103- 
128. 

77 Algazel’s Metaphysics (and Physics). A Mediaeval Translation (Toronto, 1933). 

78 See the study preceding his translation, Algacel: Las intenctones de los filésofos 
(Barcelona, 1963), pp. xix-xxiv; also, ‘“Traducciones de Gundisalvo,’’ pp. 331- 
333. 

79 **Avicenna Latinus I,’? AHDLMA, 28 (1961), p. 285. 

80 G. Lacombe, and L. Minio-Paluello, Aristoteles Latinus, Il (Cambridge, 
1955), p. 49. 

81 ©. Bardenhewer edited both the Arabic text and the medieval Latin transla- 
tion, Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift iiber das reine Gute... (Freiburg, 1882). There is 
another Latin ed. by A. Bonilla San Martin, Historia de la Filosofia Espanola 
(Madrid, 1908), vol. 1, pp. 459-463. 

It remains unclear whether Ibn Da?ud or Gerard of Cremona was the translator; 
see J. M. Millas, Las traducctones ortentales de los manuscritos de la Biblioteca Catedral de 


Toledo (Madrid, 1942), pp. 104-105. 
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Daniel of Morley®? was a direct disciple of Gerard of Cremona in 
Toledo between approximately 1175 and 1185. His Philosophia sive 
Liber de naturis supertorum et infertorum®? is a cosmology; it belongs to 
the typical earlier medieval topics, and the astronomical interests fit 
into the tradition of Chartres in keeping with Gerbert’s presence 
there two centuries earlier. Around 1140, astronomy had developed 
to an advanced standard and was integrated into a philosophical 
system.°4 

Daniel of Morley’s stay in Toledo provided him with the knowl- 
edge of the most recent Arabic sources, which he quotes exactly. 
Among them, three authors are outstanding: two astronomers, al- 
Farghani (d. ca. 861) and Abu Ma‘shar (d. 886), and a philosopher, 
al-Farabi, with his De ortu scientiarum. 

In a similar way, Adelard of Bath also remains within the earlier 
medieval tradition, but his main work, De eodem et diverso,® is a 
clear instance of how Arabic science and philosophy partially deter- 
mined his approach to nature. 

Hermann the Dalmatian of Carinthia is a well known translator 
of scientific works; the one that interests us now is De essentiis, written 
in 1143 in a town named Byterri or Biternis, as stated at the end of 
the book.®® While Burnett (with d’Alverny) identified it with 
Beziers, Alonso made a different interpretation and in his introduc- 
tion speaks of a Basque town on the Atlantic coast. 

This treatise, earlier than Daniel of Morley’s book, is also a cos- 
mology. It is written in a lively style and has Morley’s friend, Robert 
of Chester, as interlocutor. The philosophical system he seems to 
build starts with five main essences—cause, movement, place, time, 
and habit—which, like genera, contain numberless species.®’ 

What is the source of this distinction? Al-Kindi wrote a leaflet 


82 About him, see Th. Silverstein, ‘‘Daniel of Morley,’’ Mediaeval Studies, 10 
(1948), pp. 179-196. 

83 Ed. by K. Sudhoff, pp. 6-40; see above, note 22. 

84 See Silverstein, op. cit., p. 189. 

85 Des Adelard von Bath Traktat ‘De eodem et diverso,’ ed. H. Willner, Bettrage, 4/1 
(1903). 

86 Hermann de Carintia. De essentits, ed. M. Alonso (Comillas, 1947), p. 104. For 
this interpretation see p. 14. See also the critical edition, English translation, and 
study of C. S. F. Burnett: Hermann of Carinthia. De Essenti1s (Leiden, 1982), pp. 234- 
235, and p. 239. 

87 “Sunt autem hec: causa, motus, locus, tempus, habitudo. Hec etenim huiusmodi sunt 
plane ut propie nimirum essentte dicantur, nec extra hec aliquid quod eo nomine recte designari 
queat.’? Burnett, ibid., pp. 76-77. Alonso, De essenttts, p. 25. 
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called De quinque essentiis in Cremona’s Latin version,®® but there is 
only an occasional coincidence of names. Nor should we forget that 
this translation is dated later than Hermann’s edition; Gerard came 
to Toledo in 1167, and De quinque essentis is dated 1143. It is also 
impossible, in practice, to trace such divisions among the /khwan. 

Now the five essences are not the foundations of a system, but 
only general categories. We read, then, that the principles of all be- 
ings are three: the efficient cause, that from which something is 
made, and that which it is made in, or substrate; they are ‘‘omnia 
genitura principia.’’®? But as we read further, these kinds of divi- 
sions cease, and the main concern becomes creation, in opposition 
to ‘‘generation,’’”° in order to explain how all beings come to be in 
reality. The larger part of the treatise is but a cosmogony; we are 
again in the middle of Christian thought of the earlier Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless it is enriched by Arabic knowledge, especially of an 
astronomical kind, either of a direct origin (Abu Ma‘shar) or an 
indirect one (Ptolemy, Hermes, Theodosios of Bitinia).?! 

The first representative of an elaborated and substantive assimila- 
tion of Arabic philosophy is, in my opinion, Dominicus Gundisal- 
vus, Gonzalbo. We have met him already as a translator and now 
we meet him as the author of original texts, among them:”” 
De divisione philosophiae?? 

De Anima% 


88 Ed. A. Nagy, Die philosophischen Abhandlungen des Ya‘qub ben Ishaq al-Kindt, 
pp. 28-40; see above, note 33. 

89 Burnett, ibid., pp. 76-77. Alonso, De essentits, p. 26. Gundisalvus makes a 
similar division in his De processtone mundt; see edition Bilow in Bettrage 24/3 (1925), 
p. 22. 

90 “‘Omnia quidem in principio facta ex nichilo sed non sine rationabil: ordtnis lege 
precedente, videlicet eorum necessitate, quorum auctorttas diverst natura prior, cum horum qut- 
dam singula in substantia sua plura.’’ Burnett, ibid., pp. 98-99. Alonso, De essentits, 
p. 37. 

91 For a study of the sources, see Burnett, ibid., pp. 370-379. 

92 See M. Diaz y Diaz, Index Scriptorum Latinorum Mediu Aevt (Salamanca, 1959), 
2 vols. For Gundisalvus, vol. 1, pp. 227-232 (Works, nos. 1013-1034). See also, 
C. Baeumker, Dominicus Gundtsalinus als philosophischer Schriftsteller (Munster, 1899); 
this is very similar in content to ‘‘Les écrits philosophiques de D. Gundissalinus,”’ 
Revue Thomiste, 5 (1897), pp. 723-745. See also, M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia 
de los Heterodoxos Espanoles, 4th. edition (Madrid, 1986), vol. 1, pp. 428- 436. 

93 Ed. L. Baur in Bettrage, 4/2-3 (1903). 

94 A. Loewenthal edited a large part of this work under the title Pseudo-Aristoteles 
tiber die Seele. Eine psychologtsche Schrift des 11. Jh. und thre Beztehungen zu Salomo ibn 
Gebirol, Avicebron (Berlin, 1891). The complete edition was done by J. T. Muckle, 
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De immortalitate animae®° 

De unitate%® 

De processione mundi?’ 
L. Baur’s preface to his edition of De divisione philosophiae is a long 
study in which he approaches the different definitions and classifica- 
tions of philosophy as well as the philosophic propaedeutical liter- 
ature. One of his conclusions is that Gundisalvus repeats the whole 
chapter about the natural sciences, 1.e., al-Farabi’s introductory 
essay [hsa? al-‘Ulum, also found in De ortu scientiarum, ascribed to al- 
Farabi.”° 

Gundisalvus had translated these works into Latin, as we have al- 
ready seen, and has yet another text De scientiis?? that is probably a 
‘‘free’’ translation of the Ihsa’ al-‘Ulum. We should not be surprised 
by the fact that he went beyond appropriating concepts in this book 
to the extent of actually plagiarizing them. To compose a work by 
rearranging books or chapters of other works was neither unusual 
in the Middle Ages nor viewed as wrong. 

Where do we have to look for originality? At first sight, in applica- 
tions and examples. While al-Farabi speaks of diacritical dots or 
auxiliary marks characteristic of the Arabic language, !°° Gundisal- 
vus renders this as ‘‘distinctiones, subdistinctiones, medtas distinctiones et 
accentus graves, acutos, et circumflexos,’’!®! which tells us of his knowl- 
edge of Greek. 

Hugonnard-Roche sees other influences, but also more original- 
ity. He maintains that Gundisalvus’ De divistone philosophiae is ‘‘the 


‘The Treatise De Anima of D. Gundissalinus,’’ Mediaeval Studies, 2 (1940), pp. 23- 
103. 

95 G. Bilow, ed., Des Dominicus Gundissalinus Schrift ‘‘Von der Unsterblichkett der 
Seele,’’ Bettrage, 4/3 (1897), pp. 1-39. A study of the book follows pp. 39-143. 

96 This is available in three editions: A. Bonilla San Martin, Historia de la Filoso- 
fia Espanola (hasta el s. XII), (Madrid, 1908), pp. 450-456; P. Correns, Die dem 
Boethius falschlich zugeschriebene Abhandlung des D. Gundisalui De Untiate; Bettrage, 1/1 
(1891); M. Alonso, D. Gundisalvo. Liber de Unttate et Uno (Madrid, 1956-57). 

97 Critical ed. by G. Btilow: Des D. Gundisalvi Schrift von dem Hervorgange der Welt, 
Bettrage, 24/3 (1925). The text is also found in Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia, pp. 691- 
711. 

98 See his edition of De divisione philosophiae, ‘‘Vorwort,”’ p. 217. 

99 Alonso ‘‘reconstructed’’ the writing based on the Kitab Ihsa? al-‘Ulim: D. 
Gundisalvo: De Scienttts (Madrid-Granada, 1957), which is different only because of 
““many suppressions, editing changes, transpositions, and additions,”’ (ibid., p. 7). 

100 Kitab Ihsa? al-‘Ulum, ed. Gz. Palencia, pp. 18-19. 

101 De divistone philosopiae, ed. L. Baur, p. 49. See De scientiis, ed. Alonso, p. 64. 
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result of a long compilation of very numerous sources of very 
different origin,’’!°2 and he underlines the role played by the 
Summa Avicennae. Gundisalvus’ originality, according to Hugonnard- 
Roche, lies in his effort to organize and structure this compilation. 
If such an effort is not very evident in this work, it is in other writ- 
ings. 

Gundisalvus’ De Anima discusses a classical topic, namely, the 
soul. Avicenna’s presence there is overwhelming. Following C. 
Baeumker and E. Gilson,!9 we note that his own translation of 
Liber VI de Naturalibus influenced the treatise, as did his translation 
of Ibn Gabirol’s Fons vitae. Muckle’s edition contains several refer- 
ences to Liber VI. Conversely, Van Riet’s edition of the De Anima has 
the parallel references to Gundisalvus. Moreover, the literal coinci- 
dence between the beginning of both books is pervasive.!%* 

I prefer, however, to turn briefly to Gundisalvus chapter “‘De 
viribus animae rationalis’’!°° and to compare it with Liber VI. 
Gundisalvus repeats, almost word for word, passages coming from 
1.5 and V.1.!9© Let us consider the way he explains the two-fold 
orientation of the soul: 


That two faculties or two intellects are nearly two faces of the rational 
soul: the one that looks downward to rule what is lower ... the other 
that looks upward to contemplate what is higher, namely, God.!° 


The source is Avicenna (either directly or through al-Ghazalt):!° 


Just as if our soul had two faces, one face [turned] downward to the 
body ... and another face upward, in the direction of the highest 
principles. ! 


102 **Ta classification des sciences de Gundissalinus et |’influence d’Avicenne’’ 
in Etudes sur Avicenne, ed. J. Jolivet and R. Rashed (Paris, 1984), p. 59. 

103 Gilson expresses his support of Baeumker in the introduction of Muckle’s 
edition of ‘‘The Treatise De Anima of D. Gundissalinus,’’ p. 25. 

104 ‘*Cum omnes homines aeque constent ex anima et corpore ...,’’ ed. Muckle, p. 31; 
Liber de Anima, ed. van Riet, vol. 1, p. 3. 

105 Ed. Muckle, pp. 84-87. 

106 Fd. van Riet, vol. 1, pp. 79-102 and vol. 2, pp. 69-81, respectively. 

107 “*Quae duae vires sive duo intellectus sunt animae rationalts quast duae facies; una quae 
respiciat deorsum ad regendum suum inferius .. . et aliam qua respictat sursum ad contemplan- 
dum suum superius quod est Deus.’’ Ed. Muckle, p. 86, lines 26-31. 

108 See his Magasid in the Latin version edited by Muckle, (above, note 77): 
‘“anima vero humana habet duas facies ...’’ (IV.5, p. 172). 

109 ‘* Tamquam anima nostra habeat duas facies, factem sctltcet deorsum ad corpus ... ét 
aliam faciem sursum, versus principia altissima.’’ Ed. Van Riet, p. 94. 
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But the Latin writers were also doubtlessly present, as we con- 
tinuously find traces of Augustine, Boethius, or St. Bernard, among 
others. The trend is Avicennian: soul is illuminated not by the 
Active Intellect, but by God, as E. Gilson has remarked. !!° 

If the soul was a major topic in medieval philosophy, its immortal- 
ity was also a main issue. Gundisalvus focused on this issue from all 
possible points of view and at a first stage he considered the sub- 
stance of the soul and its activity in order to deduce its immortality. 
Reading his arguments, we encounter a passage that sounds 
familiar: 


It is manifest that this noble faculty consists of two faces, one of them 
being illuminated from above, namely, by noble, incorporeal things 

. another illuminated from below, namely, by corporeal and sen- 
sible things.!!! 


This preferential situation functions as one more argument in favor 
of immortality: the soul shares some substance with everlasting be- 
ings. In general, Gundisalvus produces arguments to prove that the 
soul cannot undergo any kind of destruction, like the separation of 
form from matter, disintegration of its components, destruction of 
the underlying subject, or disappearance of the efficient cause.!!2 
But the final argument rests on the intimate link between the soul 
and the very source of life: 


For these (i.e., the souls) experience without any doubt that they do 
not have any relation with death and that they are separate from the 
lands of death; they are also aware of their continuity with the source 
of life and that nothing can be placed between themselves and the 
source of life.!!9 


Because of this suggestive passage and others, we will think immedi- 
ately of Ibn Gabirol, but we must again recognize that Gundisalvus 
does not follow him to the end. His Neoplatonism is dampened by 
his Christian Platonism of Augustinian origin. 


110 Les sources gréco-arabes ..., p. 85. 
111 “‘Manifestum est virtutem istam nobilem aut esse duarum facierum, quarum altera 1l- 
luminabilts est desuper, a rebus sciltcet nobiltbus, incorporalibus . . . altera illuminabilis a parte 


inferior, videltcet corporalium et sensibiltum.’’ Ed. Bulow, Von der Unsterblichkett der Seele, 
p. 19. 

112 See ed. Bulow, pp. 26-35. 

113 “Hae enim (sc. animae) indubitanter sentiunt se nthil habere cum morte et seorsum se 
esse a regione mortis; agnoscunt etiam continuttatem suam ad fontem vitae et nihil esse interponi- 
bile stbt et fonts vitae.’’ Ed. Bulow, p. 2; also pp. 37-38; my emphasis. 
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This twofold influence is also present in the other two books I have 
chosen: De unitate and De processtone mundi. On one side, the Latin 
tradition; on the other, the Neoplatonist as represented by Avicenna 
and especially by Ibn Gabirol’s Fons vitae. 

De unitate, a short treatise but no less important for this, starts by 
giving an account that reminds us of Boethius, the thinker to whom 
the treatise was for a long time ascribed.!!* While Neoplatonism in- 
sisted on the preeminence of unity over being, unity is here identi- 
fied with form ‘‘in creatis’’: 


Indeed all being comes from form, namely, among the creatures. But 
no being can come from form unless form is united with matter. 
Therefore being comes only from the conjunction of form and 
matter.!!° 


The principle goes back to Boethius’ De Trinitate,'1® but was also 
admitted by Ibn Gabirol who asserted ‘‘unitas est forma.’’!!7 As a 
matter of fact, Gundisalvus rearranges many passages coming from 
the Fons vitae, but never goes as far as a complete identification with 
its points of view. Avicebron’s emanationism is very well known, 
and some scholars have extended it to Gundisalvus.!!® Together 
with Alonso we can deny it: in this book, as well as in the De proces- 
stone mundi, he emphasizes the role of creation: 


The first and true unity, which is the unity of itself, created another 
unity to be beneath it. But, as every created being is different from 
that which created it, surely, the created unity must be completely 
different from the creating unity and almost opposite.!!9 


114 About this, see P. Correns’ introductory study to his edition of De Unitate 
(note 96, above). 

115 ““Ommne enim esse ex forma est, in creatis scilicet. Sed nullum esse ex forma est, nist cum 
forma materiae unita est. Esse igitur est nonnist ex coniunctione formae cum materia.’’ Ed. 
Correns, p. 3; ed. Alonso, pp. 5-6. 

116 See J.P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 64, col. 1250; also M. Alonso, ‘‘In- 
fluencia de Severino Boecio en las obras y traducciones de Gundisalvo,’’ Temas 
filoséficos medievales, pp. 369-396. 

117 For the principle that being derives from form, see Fons vitae, I1.39, p. 
168-169; that unity is form, ibid., pp. 236, 238, 272. etc. 

118 Because it concerns Spanish bibliography, Menéndez y Pelayo made this in- 
terpretation in Ensayos de critica filoséfica: I ‘“De las victsitudes de la filosofta platonica en 
Espana’’ (Madrid, 1892), pp. 44-47; his disciple Bonilla San Martin did so as well, 
Historia de la Filosofia Espanola (Madrid, 1908), p. 334. 

119 ‘Prima enim et vera unitas quae est unitas sibt ipst, creavit aliam unitatem quae esset 
infra eam. Sed quia omne creatum omnino diversum est ab €0 a quo creatum est, profecto creata 
unitas a creante unitate omnino diversa esse debuit et quasi opposita.’’ De Unitate, ed. 
Correns, p. 3; ed. Alonso, pp. 5-6. 
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If Ibn Gabirol provides Gundisalvus with many elements found in 
De unitate, and this happens again in De processtone mundi, Ibn Sina 
nonetheless contributes much to the intellectual structure of this 
writing. At first sight it looks like an enlargement of De unitate, and 
parallel passages to Fons vitae are frequent, but we soon face the clas- 
sical Avicennian discussion about necessary and contingent being. 
G. Bulow’s edition makes it easy to check how well Gundisalvus’ 
statements match their originals in Avicenna. For the purpose, two 
short sentences are illustrative: ‘‘Quod enim necesse est esse, non habere 
causam manifestum est’?! and ‘‘quod necessarium esse debet esse unum in 
gprial 

Gundisalvus’ originality is, for several reasons, beyond doubt. 
He organizes De processione mundi in a direction complementary to De 
unttate where he went from unity’s very essence, from its highest 
form, from the ‘‘creatrix unitas,’? down to the material compounds, 
in the best Neoplatonist way. Now man follows this way in the other 
direction and climbs toward it contemplating all created beings. 
Gundisalvus tells us in the foreword: 


God’s invisible things are apprehended by a worldy creature through 
things He has made. Actually, if we look attentively at these visible 
things, we ascend through them to contemplate God’s invisble 
things. !?? 


In order to analyze these created beings, he brings in the Avicennian 
distinction we have just seen. His great skill is in combining al-Shifa? 
and Fons Vitae so that he exploits al-Shifa’’s exposition of the being 
that is necessary in itself; he goes on identifying it with what is one, 
or with Unity, as ‘‘necessarium autem esse unum est, expers comitan- 
tis,’’!*3 and over this bridge he comes to the developments in the 
Fons Vitae. 


120 De processione mundi, p.7, lines 4-5 and Liber de Philosophia Prima, ed. Van 
Riet, vol. 1, I.6, p. 43. 

121 De processione mundi, p. 10, line 25 and Liber de Philosophia Prima, vol. 1, I.7, 
p. 49. 

122 ““Inoisibilta Det per ea, quae facta sunt, a creatura mundi <intellecta) conspictuntur. 
St enim vigtlanter haec visibilta conspicimus per ipsa eadem ad invisibilia Det contemplanda 
conscendimus.’’ De processtone mundi, p. 1. 

123 De processione mundi, p. 16. 
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IV 


Though we have considered only those philosophers who were fully 
integrated into the Arabic cultural world and who were mainly Mus- 
lims, we will stop here. Since we have not looked into topics of liter- 
ary character, such as those belonging to the wisdom genre, we have 
not considered a work such as Disciplina clericalis written by the con- 
vert Pedro Alfonso. !24 

But this deliberate restriction helps us to a better understanding 
of the wide scope of Arabic philosophy in the developing field of 
Latin philosophy. We have, above all, to recognize that transmis- 
sion and reception are bound together. We meet the same transla- 
tors as ‘‘original’’ writers, and of course the conception of originali- 
ty in medieval times is not the same as ours. For them, to rearrange 
pages that the author himself had previously translated was a usual 
and approved way of editing. Moreover, although at first sight it 
may not appear so, this constitutes a valuable originality. By rear- 
ranging passages, the author had the chance to link conceptions and 
to build a system. I think that recent research has become aware of 
this positive contribution. 

Arabic philosophy exerts its influence upon several fields, one of 
which is working out the definition of philosophy and the classifica- 
tion of sciences. Through al-Farabi’s summary, the Latin thinkers 
widened their horizons and gained access to the classical tradition on 
the subject. 

The Arabic contribution is conclusive for at least three issues, 
two of which were already of interest to the Christian thinkers: the 
nature or essence of the soul and the process and reality of knowing. 
Avicenna provides them with consistent arguments to prove the 
soul’s incorporality and immortality as well as with an accurate 
description of the functions of the intellect. But certainly the Arabic 
influence represented by Avicenna’s Philosophia Prima is most im- 
portant for the third issue, i.e., for the creation of ontology itself. 
This was still not present in Aristotle’s metaphysics, in the Neo- 
platonist teachings about the one, and of course, in the cosmogonies 
of the earlier Middle Ages, and for this reason Avicenna can be 


124 See J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 157, cols. 671-706; also A. Hilka, Die 
Disctplina Clericalts des Petrus Alfonst (Heidelberg, 1911); and the recent edition, with 
Spanish translation, by M. J. Lacarra, and E. Dacay (Saragossa, 1980). 
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rightfully named the ‘‘founder of a new metaphysics.’’!2° 

While translation and intellectual assimilation cannot be isolated 
from each other, it does not follow that the new teachings were al- 
ways and entirely accepted. We have already stated that Gundi- 
salvus never accepted the emanationism of Avicebron, who was very 
conscious of the function of the creation and for whom even matter 
emanates from the first principle. Other translator-authors were 
exceedingly cautious, and hence we may ask to what extent they 
took over the Arabic heritage. Is this a profound influence or one 
only of details and elements? 

To give an answer is not easy, and there is probably more than 
one answer. I think we are very close to the truth if we admit that 
the Augustinian tradition and that of the school of Chartres are still 
determinant and still define the system. However, Arabic phi- 
losophy did prevail in at least one field, cosmology, in the broad 
meaning of approach to nature and physical reality. In the case of 
Avicenna’s ontology we can realize its presence for instance in 
Gundisalvus, but we cannot assert that it changed the general orien- 
tation of his system; it remained within the early medieval tradition. 
For such an event we must, in my opinion, wait for Thomas of 
Aquinas. 

Before concluding, I would like to turn to an issue which arises 
from the very title of this paper: ‘‘Transmission and Reception of 
Arabic Philosophy in Christian Spain.’’ This is, namely, whether 
the reception shows particular features due to having taken place 
upon the peninsular ground. Any differentiation is known by con- 
trast with other subjects belonging to the same kind. This means we 
could know the differentiating features of this movement by compar- 
ing it with similar movements of the same age, but it remains nearly 
exclusive to Spain until 1200. In fact, it was a unique event and was 
made possible by the conjunction of Arabic and Latin thought. Thus 
I would say that the main differentiating feature was precisely this 
uniqueness. And, finally, a minor characteristic of this reception: 
we must place Gundisalvus’ influence much later, upon Alexandre 
de Halles (d. 1245) or upon Guillaume d’Auvergne (d. 1249), and 
outside Spain. We can probably agree upon the reasons for this shift, 
if we accept the relative intellectual weakness of the new Christian 


125 With Prof. Verbeke’s words: Avicena. Grundleger einer neuen Metaphysik 
(Opladen, 1983). 
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kingdoms and their recently created universities. We should not for- 
get that philosophy in the following century was a philosophy done 
at universities and that these kingdoms could not yet offer the cultur- 
al background that allowed universities like Paris or Bologna to 
flourish. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LA RECEPTION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ARABE 
A L’UNIVERSITE DE PARIS AU XITITEME SIECLE 


ABDELALI ELAMRANI-JAMAL 


L’ Université de Paris, le foyer culturel le plus rayonnant de la chré- 
tienté au Moyen Age, peut étre, quasi depuis sa création, le témoin 
de ce vaste mouvement qui introduisit la philosophie arabe dans 
Europe médiévale. Dans son célébre article, ‘‘Aristotélisme et 
Platonisme dans la philosophie du Moyen Age,’’ Alexandre Koyré 
écrivait: 


Certes, a ]’époque qui nous occupe, c’est-a-dire au Moyen Age, 
POrient—en dehors de Byzance—n’était plus grec, il était arabe, 
aussi ce sont les arabes qui ont été les maitres et les éducateurs de 1’Occi- 
dent latin. J’ai souligné maitres et éducateurs et non seulement et sim- 
plement intermédiaires entre le monde grec et le monde latin car, si 
les premiéres traductions d’oeuvres philosophiques et scientifiques 
furent faites, non pas directement du grec mais a travers |’arabe, ce 
ne fut pas seulement parce qu’il n’y avait plus ou encore personne en 
occident 4 savoir du grec, mais encore et peut-étre surtout parce qu’il 
n’y avait personne capable de comprendre des livres aussi difficiles 
que la Physique et la Métaphysique d’ Aristote ou |’ Almageste de Ptolémée 
et que, sans l’aide d’al-Farabi, d’Avicenne et d’Averroés, les latins 
n’y seraient jamais parvenus. C’est qu’il ne suffit pas de savoir du 
grec pour comprendre Aristote ou Platon, il faut encore savoir de la 
philosophie. Or les latins n’en ont jamais su grand chose. L’antiquité 
latine paienne a ignoré la philosophie.! 


L’histoire de |’ Université de Paris au XIIIéme siécle est sans doute 
indissociable de l’histoire des traductions du Corpus de la science 
arabe, solidaire de la philosophie aristotélicienne dans ses grandes 
divisions traditionnelles en logique, physique, métaphysique, et 
éthique. Le rdle et l’intérét des traductions des oeuvres des phi- 


1 A. Koyré, ‘‘Aristotélisme et Platonisme dans la philosophie du Moyen Age,”’ 
dans Les Gants du Ciel (Ottawa, 1944), vol. 6, pp. 75-107; repris dans Etudes d’histoire 
de la pensée scientifique (Paris, 1973), pp. 24-49. Pour le passage cité, voir p. 26. 
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losophes arabes dans |’essor de la philosophie au XI[léme siécle ne 
sont plus a souligner. Les termes vigoureux tels que ‘‘invasion,”’ 
‘‘événement,”’ et ‘‘révolution,’’ utilisés par les historiens pour 
qualifier ce mouvement sont cependant 4 noter. 


L’histoire de la pensée occidentale au X]IIéme siécle est dominée par 
un événement dont la portée est incalculable, la premiére rencontre 
importante et la premiére fusion massive des produits de la pensée 
paienne grecque et arabe avec ceux de la pensée chrétienne.” 


Gilson affirmait dans son livre classique, La philosophie au moyen age: 


L’essor philosophique et théologique du XII]éme siécle a suivi l’inva- 
sion de l’occident latin par les philosophies arabe et juive, et presque 
simultanément par les oeuvres scientifiques, métaphysiques et 
morales d’ Aristote.° 


Il nous faut d’abord rappeler quelques éléments sur la création de 
l’Université de Paris et l’organisation des études dans les premiéres 
années du XIIIéme siécle.* Inspirée des corporations de métiers, 
l’‘‘Universitas magistrorum et studientium Parisius Commoren- 
tium’’ ne désigne pas tant l’universalité du savoir (ce sens viendra 
plus tard) que l’ensemble, le groupement, ou |’association des 
maitres et des étudiants. L’ Université est fondée en 1200 par la ré- 
union de plusieurs écoles cathédrales en un seul corps avec |’ appro- 
bation du roi Philippe Auguste et du pape Innocent III. Cette 
Université qui deviendra le centre de la culture chrétienne en 
Europe est ainsi fondée, protégée, et surveillée par ]’autorité ec- 
clésiastique supréme, la papauté. Tout savoir s’oriente en derniére 
instance vers la théologie. Les études, la ‘“‘clergie,’’ est chose 
d’Eglise; les étudiants sont des clercs. L’organisation des études est 
précise et se répartit suivant des degrés, dont le premier, intéressant 
particuliérement notre sujet, est constitué par l’enseignement des 


2 F. Van Steenbergen, La Philosophie au XIIIéme Siécle (Louvain-Paris, 1966), 
pp. 91-92. 

3 Etienne Gilson, La philosophie au moyen dge, vol. 2, p. 377. 

4 Signalons qu’il y a une vaste littérature sur ce sujet: ‘‘... c’est par milliers 
que |’on compte désormais les livres, par dizaines et centaines méme, les revues qui 
traitent de ces problémes’’; cf. P. Glorieux, ‘“Techniques et méthodes en usage a 
la Faculté de Théologie de Paris au XI[]éme siécle,’’ Archives d’histotre doctrinale et 
littératre au moyen dge, 35 (1968), p. 65. Cependant, d’aprés Glorieux, le livre de Ch. 
Thurot De l’organisation de l’enseignement dans l’Université de Paris au Moyen Age, paru 
en 1850, continue a s’imposer. (Ci-aprés, les citations des Archives d’htstotre doctrinale 
et littéraire au moyen age seront indiquées par la référence AHDLMA. 
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arts libéraux a la Faculté des Arts, enseignement propédeutique in- 
dispensable pour |’accés aux autres Facultés—Droit et Médecine, 
mais surtout Théologie. La Faculté des Arts était l’héritiére des 
écoles des arts libéraux de Paris de la fin du XIléme siécle qui 
vivaient encore du rayonnement d’Abélard. Celui-ci avait assuré le 
triomphe d’Aristote en Logique et introduit sa théorie de la connais- 
sance avec les arts du Trivium: Grammaire, Dialectique, et Rhéto- 
rique. Deux méthodes principales étaient en usage pour |’enseigne- 
ment dans toutes les universités: la lectio (legon) qui consistait en une 
lecture et explication d’un texte—en |’occurrence une oeuvre 
d’Aristote pour les maitres és-arts; la Bible ou les Sentences de 
Pierre Lombard pour les maitres en Théologie—et la disputatio ou 
exercice de discussion selon des régles, sous la présidence d’un 
maitre ou d’un bachelier. 

Le grand événement des premiéres années du XIIléme siécle est 
’entrée dans la Faculté des Arts des livres de philosophie naturelle 
d’Aristote. Mais avec Aristote, simultanément, ou méme le précé- 
dant, entraient les traductions du corpus avicennien (disponibles 
vers 1180), des ouvrages d’al-Farabi et d’al-Kindt.° 

Depuis la découverte des livres d’Aristote, les maitres és-arts 
libéraux avaient acquis une autorité beaucoup plus grande que celle 
qu’ils exercgaient au XIJéme siécle. A partir du moment ot la phy- 
sique, la morale, et la métaphysique d’Aristote sont connues, ils 
n’ont plus seulement 4 enseigner une méthode logique et formelle, 
ils ont encore a transmettre des sciences qui ont un contenu réel. Le 
corpus de la science arabe nouvelle qui recouvre ces contenus peut 
s’investir dans les enseignements de la Faculté des Arts par la nature 
méme des programmes de cette institution. Aussi, pendant tout le 
XIIléme siécle, un ensemble de maitres és-arts ne demanderont que 
la liberté d’enseigner la logique, la physique, et la morale d’ Aristote 
sans avoir souci ni des autres disciplines, ni des intéréts suprémes de 
la théologie;® l’averroisme parisien dont nous parlerons tout & 
l’heure aura été, semble-t-il, la forme la plus visible et la manifesta- 
tion la plus brutale de cette tendance.’ 


> Voir, M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Translations and Translators,’’ dans Renatssance and 
Renewal in the Twelfth Century, éd. R. L. Benson and G. Constable (Oxford, 1982), 
pp. 421-461; idem., ‘‘Les nouveaux apports dans les domaines de la science et de 
la pensée du temps de Philippe Auguste,’’ dans La France de Philippe Auguste, le temps 
des mutations, Ed. R. A. Gauthier (Paris, 1982), pp. 867 et 880. 

6 Etienne Gilson, La philosophie au moyen age, vol. 2, pp. 393-394. 

7 Ibid., p. 394. 
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On peut suggérer, de fagon globale, que I’histoire des doctrines 
et des idées tout au long du XIIIéme peut étre scandée par |’entrée 
et l’usage intensif qui sera fait respectivement des oeuvres d’Avi- 
cenne puis d’Averroés. Les repéres de ce découpage sont les crises 
qu’a connu |’Université de Paris et les condamnations de la 
philosophie d’Aristote et partant des doctrines arabes qui |’accom- 
pagnent.® 


L’entrée d’Avicenne 


Avicenne est présent dés les premiéres années du siécle chez les 
maitres de Paris parmi lesquels on compte |’anglais John Blund qui 
étudie activement, avant 1210, les livres d’ Aristote et leur transmis- 
sion arabe.? L’université de Paris, devant 1’afflux des doctrines 
nouvelles plus ou moins bien assimilées, connait sa premiére grande 
crise en 1210. Une assemblée d’évéques de la province ecclésias- 
tique de Sens, tenue a Paris, en méme temps qu’elle condamnait les 
disciples d’ Amaury de Bénes et les écrits de David de Dinant, inter- 
disait dans les écoles l’usage des livres d’Aristote sur la philosophie 
naturelle et de leurs commentaires. En 1215, dans le réglement qu’il 
donnait 41’ Université, le légat Robert de Courson renouvellait cette 
interdiction: il défendait de lire—c’est-a-dire de donner ‘‘lecon’’ au 
sens de la Jlecttio—les écrits d’Aristote sur la métaphysique et la 
philosophie naturelle ainsi que les abrégés et les commentaires qui 
en avaient été fait. Les historiens, depuis les travaux du Pére de 
Vaux,!9 jusqu’A Van Steenbergen!! s’accordent presque tous a in- 
terpréter les termes ‘‘commenta’’ et ‘‘summa,’’ qui figurent dans 
le décrét, comme désignant les oeuvres d’al-Farabi, d’Avicenne et 
d’al-Ghazali. De Vaux concluait: 


Avicenne a certainement été atteint par les décréts parisiens ot |’on 
voulut mettre 4 l’invasion d’Aristote des digues qui furent si tot em- 
portées. !? 


Quant 4 Mauricius Hispanus, condamné aussi avec |’hérétique 
Amaury de Bénes et David de Dinant, longtemps identifié 4 Aver- 


8 R. de Vaux, Notes et textes sur l’avicennisme latin, p. 47 et ff. 

9 Voir, M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Les nouveaux apports,’’ p. 879. 

10 R. de Vaux, op. cit,, pp. 47-52. 

11 F, Van Steenbergen, La Philosophie au XIIIéme stécle, pp. 91-92. 
12 De Vaux, op. cit., p. 52. 
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roés d’aprés Renan et Mandonnet, ce fut probablement l|’évéque de 
Burgos, Maurice, qui portait un vif intérét 4 la théologie musul- 
mane.!? Le principal représentant de la philosophie et de la pensée 
arabe!* au regard de Guillaume d’Auvergne, lui-méme considéré 
par de Vaux comme le témoin de I’ ‘‘avicennisme latin,’’ est [bn 
Sina, qu’il cite environ quarante fois. Les condamnations de 1215, 
auxquelles la Faculté de Théologie ne semble pas avoir été étran- 
gére, vont créer un courant favorable 4 la philosophie 4a |’intérieur 
méme de cette Faculté entre 1215 et 1230. Certains de ses recrues 
avalent pris contact avec la philosophie 4 la Faculté des Arts, leur 
étape propédeutique avant d’enseigner a la Faculté de Théologie. 
Aussi, ce sont les maitres de Théologie qui sont mis en garde par la 
lettre du Pape Grégoire IX (7 Juillet 1228) contre l’abus de la 
philosophie. 


L’entrée d’Averroeés 


Le conflit s’envenime en 1229 4 propos d’un incident mineur entre 
un groupe d’étudiants et un aubergiste et conduit a la suspension des 
cours et a la gréve générale des maitres qui s’étaient solidarisés avec 
leurs étudiants. L’épisode de la lettre de pacification (qui constitue 
la charte de |’Université de Paris) du Pape Grégoire IX (13 Avril 
1231) mérite d’étre évoqué pour |’intérét qu’il peut avoir dans la dé- 
termination historique de |’entrée des oeuvres d’Averroés dans les 
milieux universitaires 4 Paris. Cette lettre, adressée aux professeurs 
et aux €tudiants, sans rappeler l’interdiction des livres de phi- 
losophie naturelle, la donne seulement pour provisoire, jusqu’a ce 
que ces livres aient été examinés et purifiés de tout soupcon d’erreur 
qui pourrait peser sur eux. Une lettre du 23 avril institue une com- 
mission de trois membres, chargés de l’examen des Libri Naturales 
d’Aristote. La composition de la commission nous intéresse par- 
ticuliérement, puisqu’elle comprend, outre Simon d’Authiae, 
chanoine d’Amiens, et Guillaume d’ Auxerre, mattre de théologie a 
Paris depuis plusieurs années, Etienne de Provins, chanoine de 
Reins, plus tard chanoine de Paris, célébre pour ses relations avec 
Michel Scot, le traducteur des grands commentaires d’Averroés. 


13 Voir, M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Deux traductions latines du Coran au Moyen- 
Age,’’ AHDLMA, 22-23 (1947-1948), pp. 128-130. 
14 De Vaux, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Michel Scot lui dédie en effet en 1227 sa traduction du Grand Com- 
mentatre d’Averroés au Traité du Ciel d’ Aristote. 

I] était admis, depuis les travaux du Pére de Vaux jusqu’a Van 
Steenbergen, qu’il n’y eut aucune influence d’Averroés sur la pen- 
sée chrétienne avant 1230. Les articles récents et trés érudits du Pére 
R. A. Gauthier!° et son édition en 1982 d’un traité de l’4me d’un 
maitre artien écrit en 1225,!© montrent qu’ il faut réviser cette date 
et la faire remonter quelques années plus tot. 


Trop longtemps on a cru pouvoir assigner 4 |’entrée d’Averroés chez 
les latins une date sire: 1230, et on s’est servi de cette date fatidique 
comme d’un critére infaillible pour établir la chronologie, sinon 
l’authenticité des oeuvres de cette période; il faut renoncer a ce critére 
et réviser toutes les conclusions qu’il a servi A établir.!’ 


L’histoire des traductions des oeuvres majeures d’Averroés s’en 
trouve précisée. Il semble acquis maintenant que les premiéres 
traductions d’Averroés se situent entre 1220 et 1224;!8 Le Grand 
Commentaire du De Anima et celui de la Métaphystque sont connus dés 
1225; viennent ensuite entre 1224 et 1230 les traductions notam- 
ment des grands commentaires de la Physique et du Traité du Ciel.!° 
Ces nouvelles datations jetteront probablement de nouvelles lu- 
miéres sur les événements des années 1228 4 1231 dont nous avons 
parlé. Il est acquis, en outre, qu’une premiére interprétation 
d’ Averroés—que |’on convient d’appeller “‘le premier averroisme’’ 
—a fait du maitre andalou un allié des maitres parisiens contre 
Avicenne, dont on rejette la doctrine de |’ Intellect agent séparé de 
l’Ame. Averroés, selon les textes qu’étudie Gauthier, a fait de |’In- 
tellect agent une puissance de l’Ame.?° De 1225 4 1265 régne a la 
Faculté des Arts, selon Gauthier, cette forme d’averroisme qui, face 
a Avicenne, champion de |’Intellect agent séparé, fait d’Averroés le 


15 R. A. Gauthier, ‘‘Notes sur les débuts (1225-1240) du premier ‘aver- 
roisme’,’’ Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 66/3 (1982), pp. 321-375; 
idem., ‘‘Notes sur Siger de Brabant. 1. Siger en 1265,’’ Revue des Sctences Philoso- 
phiques et Théologiques, 67/2 (1983), pp. 201-233. 

16 R. A. Gauthier, ‘‘Le traité De Anima et de Potencits ecus d’un maitre és-arts 
(vers 1225),’’ Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 66/1 (1982), pp. 3-56: 
voir aussi Lectura in Librum De Anima, a quodam discipulo reportata, éd. R. A. Gauthier, 
(Rome, 1985), p. 20. 

17 Gauthier, ‘‘Notes sur les débuts,’’ p. 367. 

18 Tbid., pp. 333-335. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Tbid., p. 335. 
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champion de 1’Intellect agent partie de l’A4me.2! Le passage au 
second averroisme, celui qu’on appelle depuis Renan et Mandonnet 
‘‘?averroisme latin,’’ dont le premier grand témoin est |’oeuvre de 
Siger de Brabant, sera, comme |’entrée d’Avicenne le fut en partie 
au début du siécle, le détonnateur de la crise de 1270 et des condam- 
nations de |’aristotélisme et A sa suite de la science arabe en 1277.*? 

Le second averroisme qui amenera la vigoureuse réaction de 
Thomas d’Aquin dans son De Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas et 
les condamnations de 1270 puis de 1277, se caractérise par la lecture 
que les théologiens ont fait 4 partir des années 1250 de la doctrine 
de Il’ Intellect chez Averroés en lui attribuant la thése de la séparation 
aussi bien de |’ Intellect agent que de |’ Intellect possible, de |’ éternité 
de ce dernier, et de son unicité pour l’espéce humaine: ensemble de 
doctrines que les historiens appellent du nom peut-étre impropre de 
‘‘monopsychisme’’ d’Averroés. L’enseignement oral de cet ‘‘aver- 
roisme’’ a la Faculté des Arts par Siger de Brabant a partir de 1265 
ne pouvait laisser indifférentes les autorités de l’Eglise. Déja en 
1267-1268, Saint Bonaventure avait alerté les défenseurs de |’or- 
thodoxie. En 1270, Thomas d’Aquin dénonce avec vigueur Aver- 
roés comme “‘le corrupteur de la philosophie péripatéticienne’’? et 
sa doctrine de |’Intellect, que Van Steenbergen qualifie encore en 
1977 d’ ‘‘hérésie la plus funeste de toutes’’! 

Nommé évéque de Paris en 1268, Etienne Tempier, Maitre et 
Chancelier de |’ Université de 1263 4 1268, s’inquiéte des écarts doc- 
trinaux qui se manifestent au sein de la Faculté des Arts. Le 10 
décembre 1270, il procéde a la condamnation de 13 propositions qui 
se regroupent autour de quatre ‘‘erreurs’’ fondamentales: 

— le monopsychisme et ses conséquences: art. 1, 2, 7, 8, et 13. 
— le déterminisme de la volonté: art. 3, 4, et 9. 

— )éternité du monde: art. 5 et 6. 

— la négation de la providence divine: art, 10, 11, et 12.24 

Des années 1270 4 1277, l’agitation doctrinale continue. 


21 Gauthier, ‘‘Notes sur Siger,’’ p. 227. 

22 Voir la description trés détaillée de cette période et de la grande crise de 1277 
dans F. Van Steenbergen, Maitre Siger de Brabant (Louvain-Paris, 1977), Chap. 3, 
pp. 80-95. 

23 Voir De Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas in Opuscules de Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(Paris, Vrin, 1984), p. 308. 

24 Voir R. Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles condamnés a Paris le 7 Mars 1277 
(Louvain-Paris, 1977), pp. 7-14; F. Van Steenbergen, La Philosophie au XIIIéme 
stecle, pp. 483-488; Idem., Maitre Siger de Brabant, pp. 74-79 et 139-158. 
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Une hérésie aussi redoutable que le monopsychisme averroiste recrute 
encore des adeptes, et un religieux de la valeur de Gilles de Rome 
demeure vivement impressionné par l’argumentation d’ Averroés.”° 


Le 8 Septembre 1276, Pierre d’Espagne, ancien professeur a la 
Faculté des Arts de Paris avant 1245, devient Pape sous le nom de 
Jean XXI. I] ne tarde pas 4 s’intéresser au péril qui menace 
Université de Paris. Le 23 Novembre 1276, |’Inquisiteur de 
France, le dominicain Simon de Val cite a son tribunal les trois 
maitres, Siger de Brabant, Gosvin de la Chapelle, et Bernier de 
Nivelles. Le 18 Janvier 1277, le pape ordonne a Etienne Tempier 
une enquéte sur les erreurs et ceux qui les répandent, oralement ou 
par écrit. Tout ce processus aboutit le 7 Mars 1277 4 la condamna- 
tion solennelle de 219 propositions visant l’enseignement de certains 
maitres de la Faculté des Arts.2° Il est certain que ces condamna- 
tions visaient aussi, nommément, Boéce de Dacie et Siger de 
Brabant, les maitres de ce que |’on a appelé |’ “‘averroisme latin.’’ 


Aprés ce survol rapide et sommaire de la vie extrémement riche et 
foisonnante de |’ Université de Paris dans ses rapports avec les deux 
philosophes arabes, je voudrais revenir a cette désignation géné- 
rique de Maitres et Educateurs des latins, donnée par Koyré aux 
philosophes arabes, en évoquant quelques controverses entre les in- 
terprétes modernes sur les formules d’‘‘avicennisme latin’’ et 
d’ ‘‘averroisme latin.”’ 

Il me semble que les historiens modernes, pour la plupart des thé- 
ologiens, ont souvent opposé dans ce vaste mouvement d’idées et de 
doctrines la pensée chrétienne ou |’esprit chrétien 4 la pensée ou la 
philosophie paienne. Rappelons la formule de Van Steenbergen de 
tout a l’heure: 


L’histoire de la pensée occidentale au XI[Iéme siécle est dominée par 
un événement dont la portée est incalculable, la premiére rencontre 
importante et la premiére fusion massive des produits de la pensée 
paienne grecque et arabe avec ceux de la pensée chrétienne. 


Le Pére de Vaux posait la compétition entre Augustin et Avi- 
cenne;2’ on connait par ailleurs les nuances qu’apportait Gilson en 


25 Ibid., p. 139. 
26 Voir l’ouvrage précieux de R. Hissette, op. cit. 
27 De Vaux, op. cit., p. 13. 
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parlant des ‘‘Sources gréco-arabes de ]’Augustinisme avicenni- 
sant’’; selon que l’un ou |’autre triomphe, d’Augustin ou d’Avi- 
cenne, disait encore de Vaux, on eut |’augustinisme avicennisant ou 
l’avicennisme latin.?® La solution d’Avicenne était inacceptable 
pour un chrétien, affirmait Gilson, parce que |’apparentement de 
l’avicennisme 4 une religion n’était pas a celle de l’Evangile, mals 
4 celle du Coran.2? D’un autre coté on peut parler d’un ‘‘aver- 
roisme latin’’ non chrétien et pas méme musulman, a cause de 
l’indépendance de la philosophie d’Averroés a l’égard de toute 
religion.9 ‘‘Avicennisme latin,’’ ‘‘averroisme latin,’’? autant de 
formules qui pourraient indiquer l’existence de courants doctrinaux 
propres a des maitres de la Faculté des Arts qui auraient été réelle- 
ment disciples des arabes. Ces dénominations sont nettement 
récusées par Van Steenbergen qui les combat depuis ‘‘prés de 
quarante ans.’’ ‘‘L’avicennisme et l’averroisme latins,’’ dit-1l, 
“‘n’ont été au XI[[éme siécle que des nuances successives de 
’aristotélisme: les paraphrases d’Avicenne ont servi d’instruments 
de travail aux premiers exégétes d’Aristote, jusqu’au jour ou elles 
furent détronées par les commentaires littéraux d’ Averroés.’’?! 

Ce n’est pas, cependant, sur une querelle des ‘‘ismes’’ que je 
voudrais conclure. On pourrait simplement remarquer qu’ il y a une 
dissymétrie 4 opposer la pensée chrétienne 4 la pensée paienne dans 
laquelle les auteurs musulmans (Avicenne et Averroés) ne sont 
qu’un adjuvent nécessaire au dépassement des grandes autorités 
théologiques du XIIIéme siécle européen.** Peut-étre, |’ opposition, 
si elle existe, doit-elle €tre reconnue, aussi bien dans le christianisme 
que dans I|’Islam entre théologiens et philosophes. L’analyse des 
219 articles condamnés en 1277 a Paris** pourrait montrer plu- 
sieurs éléments communs entre les théses condamneées par |’évéque 
Tempier et celles condamnées par al-Ghazali auparavant ou Ibn 
Taymiyya, plus tard. 

Aussi, Siger de Brabant demeurera bien, semble-t-il, le maitre 
és-arts de 1’Université de Paris, disciple d’Averroés. 


28 Ibid., p. 14. 

29 Etienne Gilson, ‘‘Avicenne en Occident au Moyen Age,’’ AHDLMA, 44 
(1969), pp. 118-119. 

30 Ibid., p. 112. 

31 Van Steenbergen, La Philosophie au XIIléme siécle, pp. 185-186. 

32 Etienne Gilson, ‘‘Boéce de Dacie et la double vérité,” AHDLMA, 30 (1955), 
p. 98. 

33 Voir R. Hissette, Enquéte. 
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The introduction of Arabic! learning into British schools can be 
divided into three stages. The first stage concerns the mathematical 
sciences and medicine, to which the Arabs contributed both texts 
and techniques. Arabic philosophy did not impinge on European 
consciousness before the very end of the twelfth century. The second 
stage concerns the Arabic texts of Aristotle’s natural philosophy, 
and the philosophical texts of al-Ghazali (Algazel), Ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebrol), al-Farabi (Alfarabi), and above all, Ibn Sina (Avi- 
cenna). The thirteenth century in Europe was a time of creating vast 
multi-layered systems of knowledge, and it seems appropriate that, 
as grist to this mill, the three tiers of commentaries on Aristotle 
elaborated by Ibn Rushd (Averroes) should be translated and put to 
use 1n this period. The introduction of Averroes into philosophical 
debate is the third and last stage of Arabic influence on the British 
schools. After this, no new translation of an Arabic work contributed 
anything central to European debate in the schools or the universi- 
ties until the seventeenth century.? From the Renaissance onwards, 
individual scholars became interested in Arabic thought and litera- 
ture in its own right; and chairs in Arabic were eventually estab- 
lished in universities for studying Arabic writings in Arabic. In the 
period with which we are concerned, we are dealing with Greek 
philosophy and science mediated through the Arabs and known in 
Europe in Latin translations. 


1 By ‘Arabic’ in this essay is meant texts written in Arabic or of which an Arab- 
ic version was used by the scholar who translated the work into Latin. Many of 
these ‘Arabic’ texts were written by Persians, Jews, or Christians. 

2 In the Renaissance, additional commentaries by Averroes were translated 
(from Hebrew rather than from Arabic), but this merely indicates how Averroes’ 
interpretation of Aristotle continued to be relevant from the thirteenth century on- 
wards: see C. B. Schmitt, ‘‘Renaissance Averroism studied through the Venetian 
Editions of Aristotle-Averroes,’’ Convegno internaztonale, l’Averrotsmo in Italia, 1977 
(Rome, 1979), pp. 121-141. 
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One may ask whether it makes any sense to separate the discussion 
of the introduction of Arabic science into Britain from that of its in- 
troduction into Europe as a whole. From 1066 onwards, Britain 
formed a cultural unit with Northern France—the area between the 
Somme and the Loire—and had especially close ties with Norman- 
dy. British students went to Paris for their higher education, and 
many of them—such as John of Salisbury, Adam of Balsham, 
Richard of St. Victor (a Scot), and Stephen Langton—stayed in 
France.° Even after Oxford and Cambridge attained a recognizable 
form as universities (ca. 1190 and after 1209, respectively), British 
scholars would freely go abroad to take their Master of Arts in Paris 
and their Master in Theology in Oxford, or vice versa. Neverthe- 
less, distinctively English or British traits have been detected in the 
interests and learning of British scholars. These have been analyzed 
in a series of articles by Richard Hunt, Richard Southern, and 
Rodney Thomson and have culminated in Richard Southern’s latest 
book on Robert Grosseteste, which he has ventured to subtitle ‘‘The 
Growth of an English Mind in Medieval Europe.’’* These scholars 
have noted, as characteristically English, interests in the practice of 
secular government, tales of miracles, historiography, and book 
production. But above all there appears to have been a keen interest 
in science, both in experiment and in theoretical debate. It is this in- 
terest that made British scholars play a prominent role in translating 
and promulgating Arabic works of science and made Britain partic- 
ularly receptive to these new texts. 

The earliest European texts we know that are based on Arabic 
learning date from the turn of the tenth to eleventh centuries. They 
include a collection of astrological texts attributed to the unidenti- 
fiable ‘‘Alhandreus,’’ and works on the astrolabe issuing from 
Catalonia and adapted and popularized by Gerbert of Aurillac and 
Hermann the Lame. At the same time, Arabic (or, for the Arabs, 


3 A. Gabriel, ‘‘English Masters and Students in Paris during the Twelfth Cen- 
tury,’’ in A. Gabriel, Garlandta (Notre Dame, 1969), pp. 1-37. 

* R. W. Hunt, ‘English Learning in the Late Twelfth Century,’’ Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Soctety, 19 (1936), pp. 19-42; R. W. Southern, ‘‘The Place of 
England in the Twelfth-Century Renaissance,’’ in idem, Medieval Humanism and 
Other Studies (Oxford, 1970); R. M. Thomson, ‘‘England and the Twelfth-Century 
Renaissance,’’ Past and Present, 101 (1983), pp. 3-21; R. W. Southern, Robert Gros- 
seteste (Oxford, 1986). 
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Indian) numerals first appear, in a Spanish form known as ghubar 
(‘‘dust’’) numerals, on the counters of the abacus.” Although the 
early diffusion of these texts seems to have been in France and espe- 
cially in German-speaking areas, all this learning was familiar in 
Britain in the early twelfth century. William of Malmesbury, who 
methodically copied and collated texts for his monastery, was able 
to praise Gerbert’s skill by comparing him with Alhandreus, a name 
presumably well-known to his audience.® The earliest abacus text 
to use the ghubar numerals was known to an English scholar in the 
first years of the twelfth century,’ and two of the astrolabe texts 
were copied into the Worcester cathedral manuscript which I shall 
discuss later.® 

It is with the second, and larger, wave of translations from the 
Arabic that British scholars are particularly associated.? The 
majority of translators are British, followed by Spaniards, Jews, 
Italians, a German, a Belgian, and a Slav. Not one is French. 
Among the British scholars we have, in roughly chronological order, 
Adelard of Bath, Robert of Ketton, ‘‘Ocreatus,’’ Alfred of Sareshel, 
and Michael Scot. These names span all three stages of the process 
outlined at the beginning of this article. Adelard firmly sets himself 
apart from the French, scorning ‘‘the inconstancy of the French,’’ 
while claiming that he himself learned from Arabic masters who 
used reason as their guide.!° Adelard may have picked up his 
knowledge of Arabic in Southern Italy and Sicily; he dedicated one 
work to a bishop of Syracuse, and personally observed the eruptions 


5 G. Beaujouan, ‘‘The Transformation of the Quadrivium,’’ in R.L. Benson 
and G. Constable, ed., Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1982), 
pp. 463-487; W. Bergmann, Innovationen in Quadrivium des 10. und 11, Jahrhunderts, 
Sudhoffs Archiv, Beiheft 26, (Stuttgart, 1985). 

6 William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum, II, clxvii, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 
(London, 1887-9), I, p. 194. 

7 Adelard of Bath, Regulae abact makes use of Pseudo-Boethius, Geometry IT, see 
M. Folkerts, ‘‘Adelard’s Versions of Euclid’s Elements,’’ in C. Burnett, ed., Adelard 
of Bath: An English Scientist and Arabist of the Early Twelfth Century (London, 1987), pp. 
60-61. 

8 See below, pp. 43-45. 

9 It is still worth referring to the classic article by C. H. Haskins on ‘*The In- 
troduction of Arabic Science into England,’’ reprinted in his Studtes in the History 
of Mediaeval Science (second edition; Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 113-129. 

10 Quaestiones naturales, praef. ed. M. Miller, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, 31/2 (Minster, 1934), 4:32-33; for a discussion of this attitude, see 
M. Gibson, ‘‘Adelard of Bath,’’ in C. Burnett, ed., Adelard of Bath, op. cit., pp. 7- 
16. 
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of Mount Etna. Except for a brief period of wandering, he appears 
to have spent most of his life in the West Country: his presence is 
attested at Bath itself in several documents from 1100 to 1122 and 
in the entourage of King Stephen in the late 1130s. 

The texts Adelard translated directly from Arabic are of a scien- 
tific nature and were in each case the first complete Latin texts in 
their respective fields. They are: the astronomical tables of al- 
Khawarizmi, in which the converted Jew Petrus Alfonsi also played 
a part; the first full translation of Euclid’s Elements (a translation of 
the Greek text was not made until circa 1160); and introductions to 
astrology and casting magical images. This corpus of Arabic science 
was completed with an original work on the astrolabe, which was 
based on Arabic sources but referred to both the tables of al- 
Khawarizmi and Euclid’s Elements.!! From the internal evidence of 
these Latin texts and from their manuscript diffusion it is apparent 
that Adelard either brought these texts to Britain or even translated 
them within Britain. 

The astrolabe treatise and the work on talismans refer to Bath; in 
the latter, Bath is given as the place from which scorpions are to be 
driven out.!2 The earliest manuscript of the astrolabe treatise 
comes from the Cathedral Priory in Ely, a manuscript which also in- 
cludes some of al-Khawarizmt1’s tables.!¥ The only known citation 
of the astrolabe treatise is by another English scholar, Daniel of 
Morley. !4 

The complete texts of al-Khawarizmi’s tables are found in a 
twelfth-century manuscript from the Benedictine abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds and another manuscript, which migrated between the 
Abbeys of Winchester and St. Albans.!? The earliest manuscript, 


1! For these translations and original works, see the relevant sections of Adelard 
of Bath. 

12 MS Lyon, Bibliothéque municipale, 328, fol. 73v; ‘‘... inter humandum hec 
orato dicatur: hec spectes (et) omnis su generis species a loco presenti, verbi gratia a Batonia, 
fuget, ut nulla eam vel intrare vel tnhabitare queat.’’ (‘‘While burying [the talisman] this 
prayer should be uttered: ‘May this species and every species of this kind be put 
to flight from the place concerned (e.g. from Bath), so that no [member of the spe- 
cies] might be able to enter or dwell in it.’ ’’) 

13. MS London, British Library, Arundel 377, s.xii%. 

'4 This was first noted by T. Silverstein, in ‘‘Daniel of Morley, English Cos- 
mogonist and Student of Arabic Science,’’ Medieval Studies, 10 (1948), pp. 187 and 
190. 

'S MSS London, Lambeth Palace, 67 and Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 
283, respectively. The Corpus Christi Tables, which include a note on the longi- 
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however, is particularly interesting in showing the various strata of 
scientific lore in early twelfth-century Britain. It is Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Auctarium F.1.9. which originated in the Benedictine 
Priory of Worcester Cathedral and was written by scribes who were 
working in the Cathedral scriptorium between 1124 and 1140.'6 
The lowest stratum in the manuscript consists of the classical texts 
on astronomy and cosmology by Martianus Capella and Macro- 
bius.!7 On top of this are laid a text of Gerbert of Aurillac on the as- 
trolabe and a commentary on his work on the abacus. An arithmeti- 
cal game called rhythmomachy and a text for computing Easter 
represent the next, German, stratum, laid down in the late eleventh 
century.!® Then comes a chronicle, carefully arranged according 
to computistic principles, written by the Lotharingian bishop of 
Hereford, Robert of Losinga (bishop from 1079-95).!9 

Another Lotharingian was Walcher, who became prior of the 
Benedictine monastery of Greater Malvern, only a few miles from 
Worcester, and died in 1135. He contributed two works to this 
manuscript. The first, on lunar tables, records the author’s use of 
an astrolabe in Britain in 1092—the earliest date we know for the 
astrolabe in Britain.2® The second is a conversation with Petrus 
Alfonsi about solar and lunar eclipses, which 1s dependent on the 


tude of Winchester, have been analysed by O. Neugebauer in The Astronomical 
Tables of al-Khawarizmi, Hist. Filos. Skr. Dan. Vid. Selsk., 4.2 (Copenhagen, 
1962), pp. 133-245. The Lambeth Palace Tables, from Bury, were first described 
in detail by J. H. L. Reuter in ‘‘Petrus Alfonsi: an examination of his works, their 
scientific content and their background,’’ D. Phil. thesis, Oxford, 1975. 

16 See C. Leonardi, ‘‘I codici di Marziano Capella,’’ Aevum, 34 (1959), 
pp. 418-419; and N. R. Ker, ‘‘William of Malmesbury’s Handwriting,’’ English 
Historical Review, 59 (1944), pp. 371-376. 

17 Here most of Book 8 of Martianus Capella’s De nuptits Mercuri et Philologiae 
(‘‘On Astronomy’’) has been mingled with passages from Pliny’s Natural History, 
Book 6, and computistic works by Bede and others, and the mélange is given the 
title Liber Yparct . .. de cursu siderum. Macrobius’ work is the Commentary on the Dream 
of Sctpro. 

18 The rhythmomachy was written by a clerk of Wurzberg; and the Computus, 
by Gerland, was written in 1081. 

19 Robert of Losinga brought the chronicle of Marianus Scotus to England, and 
this chronicle was used by John of Worcester in the compilation of his own chroni- 
cle, written from about 1124 to 1140. An excerpt from John of Worcester’s chroni- 
cle in doggerel verse appears in the margin of fol. 20v of Auct. F.1.9; see A. Grans- 
den, Historical Writing in England, c. 550 toc. 1307 (Ithaca, NY, 1974), pp. 143-145. 

20 EF. Poulle, ‘‘Walcher de Malvern et son astrolabe (1092),’’ Publicacoes do 
Centro de Estudos de Cartografia Antiga, 132 (Revista da Universidade de Cormbra 
28), (1980), pp. 47-54. 
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tables of al-Khawarizmi. These tables form the most recent layer of 
material in the manuscript. They appear to be the most primitive 
of the several versions we have of the text in that they contain the 
greatest number of untranslated Arabic terms. Even in the margins 
there are phrases in Arabic which have been left untranslated, such 
as ‘‘all changes are related to the Moon in its waxing and waning’’ 
and ‘‘all the planets were in their exaltations except Mercury when 
Adam was created.’’! This suggests a lively interest in Arabic 
science and possibly even some understanding of the Arabic lan- 
guage in the West Country before 1140. 

The earliest manuscript of Adelard’s translation of Euclid’s 
Elements was written within ten years or so of this magnificent 
Worcester manuscript and, like it, has annotations in Arabic. The 
annotator of this manuscript, Oxford, Trinity MS 47,** has com- 
pared Boethius’s use of the terms pariter par and impariter par with 
Fuclid’s use of the same terms in Elements Book VII and gives the 
Arabic original of these terms—zawy al-zaw) and zauwy al-fard—which 
have been translated into Latin in the actual text of the Elements. 
Since there are references to Adelard’s opinions in the annotations, 
we are probably reading the work of pupils with whom Adelard has 
discussed the meaning of Arabic terms. One of Adelard’s students, 
who signs himself ‘‘Ocreatus,’’ addresses a work of arithmetic to his 
master to explain the Arabic system of multiplication and division. 
Ocreatus calls the technique ‘“‘helceph sarracenicum,’’ a name which 
probably reflects the Arabic word for calculation—al-hisab.2? An 
English manuscript of the mid-twelfth century from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds is the only one to contain a text on how 
to use Arabic numerals. This is an interpolated translation of the lost 
Arabic work by al-Khawarizmi, On Indian Reckoning.** 


21 The Arabic phrases in question are probably to be interpreted as: kull al- 
ahwal ka mithl al-hilal ft kamalih wa nugsanth and kull al-kawaktb kanu fi sharaftha tlla 
Utaridah hina unshi‘a Adam. (cf. H. Suter, A. Bjornbo and R. Besthorn, Die astro- 
nomischen Tafeln des Muhammed Ibn Misa al-Khawarizmi [Copenhagen, 1914], p. xxi). 
In the manuscript they appear in Roman script in the following form: kulelach. uuelt. 
kemithl. elhilelt. fukemelen. wanuczeni and Cullel. kauuekib. kumna. fiscerafehu. tlle Otart. 
ahine unxi ademu. 

22 Scholars are undecided as to whether this manuscript is English or North 
French; see Adelard of Bath, pp. 31-34, and 188. 

23 See ibid., pp. 174-175. 

24 Cambridge, University Library, Ii. VI.5. I am grateful to Rodney Thomson 
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The other branch of science greatly enriched by Arabic texts was 
medicine. The influence of Constantine the African’s translations 
and adaptations of Arabic texts, made in the second half of the 
eleventh century, was felt particularly in Salerno, the South of 
France, Chartres, and Paris; and at least one English doctor was not 
slow to use the new texts. We know the contents of the library of a 
doctor in the north of England called Herbert, since there is a list 
of the books he donated to Durham Cathedral Library in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century. His library included Constantine’s 
translations of Ishaq Isra7ili’s Liber Febrium and Liber Urinarum, ‘Ali 
Ibn al-‘Abbas’s al-Kitab al-malaki, Galen’s Megategni and Ishaq Ibn 
“Imran’s Magalah fi al-Maltkhuliyya. Herbert also had more recent 
Arabic- Latin translations. He owned the earliest manuscript to con- 
tain John of Seville’s translations of the medical portion of pseudo- 
Aristotle’s Secret of Secrets and Qusta Ibn Luqa’s De differentia spiritus 
et animae.*° Since the latter was dedicated to Raymond, archbiship 
of Toledo from 1125 to 1152, and Herbert’s manuscript was written 
ca. 1150 or even a little before, we can see how quickly Arabic texts 
reached England from Spain. One can point to Petrus Alfonsi, 
Robert of Ketton, and Ibn Ezra as examples of scholar-translators 
who travelled between England and Spain and may have brought 
both Arabic manuscripts and their translations with them. 

So far I have been talking about individual scholars and their 
works. Can anything be said about the institutional context in which 
they operated? We are talking of a period before universities, in 
which, at the most, the only secular schools were local grammar 
schools. Adelard may have been employed in the court as a tutor to 
princes. Most of the English manuscripts so far mentioned were 
written at, or at least used in, monastic or cathedral schools. The 
best known collection of ‘‘set texts’’ representing the teaching of a 
cathedral school is the Heptateuchon which Thierry of Chartres left to 
the Cathedral on his retirement as chancellor of Chartres in ca. 
1149. Of the Arabic translations, the Heptateuchon included at least 
part of Adelard’s principle version of Euclid’s Elements, the abacus 


and Patricia Stirnemann for confirmation of the twelfth-century date of this 
manuscript. 

25 See Beriah Botfield, Catalog: veteres librorum Ecclesie Cathedralts Dunelmensis, 
Surtees Society, 7 (London, 1838), pp. 7-8, and M.T. d’Alverny, ‘“‘Conclusion’’ 
in W. F. Ryan and Charles B. Schmitt, Pseudo-Aristotle, The Secret of Secrets, Warburg 
Institute Surveys, 9 (1982), p. 135. 
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with ghubar numbers and the Tables of al-Khawarizmi.*° A similar 
collection of texts is found in Oxford, Trinity MS 47, which was 
mentioned above as a manuscript containing annotations ‘‘of the 
school of Adelard.’’ The compiler of this collection seems to have 
wished to put together the best and most up-to-date texts on dialectic 
and the quadrivium in the order arithmetic, music, and geometry. 
The manuscript shows some disturbance at the end, which might 
mean that it is incomplete and may have once contained, or been in- 
tended to contain, astronomical texts to complete the quadrivium. 
The geometrical section consists only of two versions of the Arabic 
Euclid, one more literal than the other. This shows how, in at least 
one center, by the mid-twelfth century the old Greco-Latin frag- 
ments of Euclid and the Gerbertian ‘‘geometries’’ had been dis- 
carded and the Arabic Euclid had been integrated into the cur- 
riculum. 

More details of the range of set texts used in the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury in England are provided by a recently-noticed introduction to 
arithmetic in a manuscript from Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
earlier belonged to the Franciscan convent in Coventry.2’ The 
author takes the opportunity in this introduction to discuss the his- 
tory of, and the authorities for, each of the seven liberal arts in turn. 
He was evidently particularly interested in the quadrivium, and it 
is here that the contribution of Arabic texts is most apparent. In dis- 
cussing arithmetic, our author writes: 


Concerning the practical side of this art there are: [1] the book which 
is called ‘‘the book of operating [with numbers],’’ [2] the treatise on 
the abacus, and [3] rhythmomachy. The practice of the algorism or 
the helceph (i.e. calculating) is more fitting than these. Amongst these 
should be included whatever concerns the science of multiplying and 
dividing.” 


26 See C. S. F. Burnett, ‘‘The Contents and Affiliation of the Scientific 
Manuscripts Written at, or Brought to, Chartres in the Time of John of Salisbury,”’ 
in M. Wilks, ed., The World of John of Salisbury (Oxford, 1984), pp. 142-143. 

27 This Coventry Introduction is found in Cambridge, Trinity College, MS, 
R.15.16, fols. Bv-3r, and discussed in my ‘‘Innovations in the Classification of the 
Sciences in the Twelfth Century,’’ in Actes du 8° Congrés International de Philosophie 
Meédiévale, ed. S. Knuuttila et al., Publications of Luther-Agricola Society B19 
(Helsinki, 1990), vol. 2, pp. 25-42. 

28 See Coventry Introduction, 80: Est autem et circa huius artis practicam qui dicttur liber 
operationts, ec tractatus super abacum, et rmachiam. Algorismi vero vel Helcep td est numerandt 
ipsis decentior est diligentia; quibus connumerandum quicquid de multiplicandi vel dividendi est 
Scientia. 
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The algorism here is al-Khawarizmi’s work On Indian Reckoning, 
whereas helceph must be the method of multiplication and division 
described by Ocreatus. When he turns to geometry, he states that 
Euclid dealt with the whole subject and that Boethius translated 
(parts) of Euclid’s text. He mentions authorities referred to in 
Euclid’s text, and modern geometers, including Adelard, a John, 
and a William. Most curious is his mention of the Arab who dealt 
with the subject: ‘‘Qusta ibn Luqa, a certain Arab, described the 
same subject in Arabic.’’*? Although this is accurate, the only texts 
that we know in Latin from this period by Qusta Ibn Luqa are his 
medical work, De differentia spiritus et antmae, and a book on curing 
by means of amulets, De ligaturis phystcts. The Coventry introduction 
suggests that the knowledge of Arabic geometry in the mid-twelfth 
century in Britain may have been even more extensive than we have 
realized, and that, in the fields of arithmetic and geometry at least, 
texts translated from Arabic were the standard works. 

The British scientific tradition, associated especially with the 
cathedral schools, in particular in the West Country, continued 
through the twelfth century. The next generation of astronomical 
tables—the Toledan Tables of al-Zarqali—were introduced into 
Britain by Roger of Hereford (ca. 1175). A work of judicial astrolo- 
gy was dedicated to Robert Beaumont, the cultured Earl of Leicester 
before 1168,°° and Roger of Hereford himself composed several as- 
trological texts, all firmly rooted in Arabic works. In the last years 
of the twelfth century Simon de Freine tried to entice Gerald of 
Wales to Hereford—which he described as a haven for philosophers, 
not only in respect to the seven liberal arts, but also in astrology and 
geomancy.*! Gerald of Wales in turn mentioned the presence of the 
young Robert Grosseteste in Hereford at this time (1198). We shall 
return to the latter in discussing the third stage of the introduction 
of Arabic science into British Schools. With the closing years of the 
twelfth century, we pass on to the second stage in this process, that 
is, the introduction of the Arabic Aristotle and its interpretation by 
Avicenna. This, in turn, is bound up with the rise of the Universities 


of Oxford and Cambridge. 


29 See Coventry Introduction, 81: Digesstt et eandem arabice Cozzas filtus Leuce arabs 
quidam. 

30 D. Crouch, The Beaumont Twins (Cambridge, 1986), p. 209. 

31 See R. W. Hunt, ‘‘English Learning in the Late Twelfth Century,”’ op. cit., 
pp. 36-37. 
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II 


It is acommon misconception that most of the ‘‘new Aristotle’’ was 
introduced into Europe from Arabic. In fact, the Greek- Latin trans- 
lations of Henricus Aristippus, James of Venice, and a certain 
‘‘John’’ greatly outnumber the Arabic-Latin translations and be- 
came much more popular. Only the Arabic-Latin versions of 
Aristotle’s Meteorologica, Books I-III; the De Caelo; and, from the 
early thirteenth century, the De animalibus and Metaphysics achieved 
a reasonably wide circulation.2* However, already for many scho- 
lars in the Arabic world, the summaries with their Neoplatonic in- 
terpretations of Aristotle’s philosophy in Avicenna’s Shifa? were 
preferred to the texts of the Stagirite himself; and when portions of 
the Shzfa° were translated into Latin, mainly in the third quarter of 
the twelfth century, these became popular among Latin scholars and 
circulated with the new Greek- Latin translations of Aristotle’s works 
on natural philosophy. 

For the earliest signs of Avicenna in England, we may turn to 
Daniel of Morley. Between 1175 and 1187, he wrote a work called 
Philosophia or Liber de naturts inferiorum et supertorum, which he dedi- 
cated to John, Bishop of Norwich.*? In his letter of dedication he, 
like Adelard, despised the French schools and found ‘‘the wisest 
philosophers in the world’’ in Toledo. More surprisingly, upon his 
return to England, he headed for Northampton where he hoped to 
find scholars with interests similar to those of his heroes in Toledo. 
Northampton was a more lively academic center than Oxford in the 
1150s and 1160s, and it could easily have become England’s first 
university town.°* Daniel may never have reached Northampton, 
for he was intercepted by the bishop of Norwich and prevailed upon 
to write about his experiences in Toledo. 

Daniel’s Philosophia is disappointing. In spite of his mention of 
Gerard of Cremona—the greatest of the Arabic-Latin translators 
who translated Ptolemy’s Almagest and several works of Aristotle— 


32 See B. G. Dodd, ‘‘Aristoteles Latinus,’’ in N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, and 
J. Pinborg, ed., The Cambridge History of Later Medteval Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1982), pp. 45- 79, see p. 52; see also J. Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (1150- 
1350) (London, 1987), pp. 50-62. 

33 G. Maurach, ed., ‘‘Daniel of Morley, Philosophia,’’ Mittellatetnisches Jahrbuch, 
14 (1979), pp. 204-255. 

34 See R. W. Southern, ‘‘From Schools to University,’’ in J. I. Catto, ed., The 
Eistory of the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1984), vol. 1, p. 6. 
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the muster of the citations from works newly translated from Arabic 
is meager. The one interesting source, from a philosophical point of 
view, is the De caelo et mundo, which in the Latin versions took the 
place of the section on De caelo et mundo in Avicenna’s Shifa?.* It is 
through this work that Daniel knew Aristotle’s Physics, De caelo, and 
De sensu et sensato, while he knew the De generatione et corruptione in the 
old Graeco-Latin translation.*° Daniel is the first Englishman, and 
perhaps the first European, to cite the De generatione et corruptione>’ 
and the pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo. Moreover, our earliest 
manuscript of the De generatione et corruptione was written slightly be- 
fore Daniel’s Philosophtia and was subsequently bound with other 
manuscripts written in English hands and containing the pseudo- 
Avicennan De caelo et mundo and the translation from Arabic of the 
Liber de causis (a cento from Proclus’ Elements of Theology). ‘This com- 
posite manuscript—now Oxford, Bodleian Library, Selden Supra 
24—was at St. Alban’s Abbey at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.°8 

The earliest use of genuine works by Avicenna in English schools 
may have been made by another Englishman, who like Daniel, had 
no use for French learning, but had visited Spain—Alfred of 
Sareshel. Alfred belongs to the Hereford tradition of British science. 
He dedicated a translation (from Arabic) of what was thought to be 
Aristotle’s work on plants to Roger of Hereford. However, he dedi- 
cated another work, on the movement of the heart, to Alexander 
Nequam, most probably while the latter was teaching in Oxford, be- 
tween 1190 and 1197. His extensive glosses to Aristotle’s works on 
natural science are the first of their kind and suggest the environ- 
ment of the schools.*? It would be tempting to speculate that he 


35M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avicenna Latinus I,’’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littératre 
du moyen dge, 28 (1961), pp. 285-286. This work is a selection of extracts from 
Themistius’ commentary on Aristotle’s work made by Hunain ibn Ishaq. 

36 T’. Silverstein, ‘‘Daniel of Morley,’’ op. cit. 

37 The Salernitan medical writers, Urso and Maurus, may claim priority; see 
D. Jacquart, ‘‘Aristotelian Thought in Salerno,’’ in P. Dronke, ed., A History of 
Twelfth Century Western Philosophy (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 417-423. 

38 See M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avicenna Latinus V,’’ Archives d’histotre doctrinale et I1t- 
téraire du moyen age, 32 (1965), pp. 280-282. Another early English manuscript of the 
De caelo et mundo is Bodleian, Laud Misc. 357 of the early thirteenth century; see 
M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avtcenna Latinus XI1,’’ Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littératre du 
moyen age, 39 (1972), p. 334. 

39 PD. Callus, ‘‘The Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, 29 (1943), pp. 229-281. 
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taught in Oxford, though our only firm testimony places him in, and 
in the vicinity of, the cathedral city of Lichfield.*° In his commen- 
taries, he shows that he is familiar with al-Farabi’s De scientis (Ihsa? 
al-“Ulum) in the version of Gerard of Cremona and an Arabic ver- 
sion of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on Aristotle’s Mete- 
orologica, which is otherwise unknown in a Latin form.*! Aside from 
the De plantis, he translated two chapters on minerals from the por- 
tion of Avicenna’s Shifa? concerning Meteorologica. In his commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s Meteorologica he speaks of ‘‘Philosophorum maxi- 
mus Avicenna,’’ and in his work on the movement of the heart he 
is deeply indebted to the Arabic philosopher’s De anima. Alfred’s 
translation of Avicenna’s De mineralibus and his commentary on the 
Meteorologica are also included in the Bodleian manuscript, Selden 
Supra 24, mentioned above. 

If Alfred himself cannot be firmly associated with any school, his 
translations, commentaries, and original works helped to shape the 
teaching in Oxford of later masters, such as Adam of Buckfield, 
Roger Bacon, and Henry of Renham.** The Oxford connection of 
the next English Avicennist is certain. He is John Blund, one of the 
group of masters teaching in Oxford whose activity suggests for the 
first time that there was a recognizable university there. He was 
teaching in the faculty of arts from ca. 1200 until 1209, when the 
university was closed down because of riots. He may have been one 
of the scholars who migrated to the marshy fens after this incident 
to lay the foundations for the University of Cambridge, for Blund 
is a Cambridge name.** 

While Daniel of Morley and Alfred of Sareshel looked toward 
Spain for their education, John always had one foot in the Parisian 
schools. When he was recommended for the position of Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1232, Henry of Avranches described Blund as 


40 J. K. Otte, Alfred of Sareshel’s Commentary on the Metheora of Aristotle (Leiden, 
1988), pp. 3-15; R.W. Southern, Grosseteste, pp. 90-92. 

#1 J. K. Otte, ed., Alfred of Sareshel’s Commentary, op.cit., pp. 25-27. In the dis- 
cussion after my paper Professor Hans Daiber suggested that Alfred’s citations 
from Alexander might correspond to similar citations in Averroes’ Middle Commen- 
tary on the Meterologica. ‘This needs further investigation. 

42 D. Callus, ‘“The Introduction of Aristotlian Learning to Oxford,’’ p. 237. 

*3 M. B. Hackett, The Original Statutes of Cambridge University (Cambridge, 
1970), p. 46. 
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the first man to investigate deeply the books of Aristotle, when the 
Arabs had recently handed them over to the Latins, and the man who 
had lectured on Aristotle first and with the most renown in both 
Oxford and Paris.** 


When we turn to his one surviving work—the De antma—we find not 
so much Aristotle as his Arabic interpreters: al-Kindi, Ibn Sina, al- 
Farabi, al-Ghazali, and Qusta ibn Luqa. Of these, Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina) is the most frequently cited. The editors of the De anima have 
counted twenty citations, and there are many other passages in 
which Blund shows his sympathy with Avicenna. He supports 
Avicenna’s doctrine that intelligences are separate substances that 
produce and move the heavens as well as his theory that souls are 
infused into bodies by ‘‘the First Giver of forms’’ (primus dator forma- 
rum) following a “‘natural preparation.”’ 

He does not accept Avicenna’s theories without modification: for 
Blund, the First Giver of forms is God, and it is God who ‘‘imprints 
the formal intellect in the soul.’’*? Nevertheless, Avicenna is always 
the starting-point of his discussion. Whereas Alfred needed to ex- 
plain that Avicenna was ‘‘the greatest philosopher,’’ Blund on occa- 
sion simply cites him as ‘‘the commentator,’’ which may suggest 
that the audience for whom Blund was writing was familiar with 
Avicenna as the principle interpreter of Aristotle. Blund’s audience 
could have been in Paris, where Avicenna’s writings might have 
been included among the unnamed ‘‘commentaries’’ whose reading 
in the Faculty of Arts was prohibited in 1210 along with Aristotle’s 
natural philosophy. However, we know that Alexander Nequam 
was indebted to Blund’s De anima, from which he was by 1204 al- 
ready taking Avicennan theories of the soul.*© This would place 
Blund’s work at about 1200, just at the start of his Oxford career. 
Later Nequam himself read Avicenna’s De anima directly. For, in his 
Speculum speculationum (written before 1213), in a series of chapters 


44 See Callus, ‘‘The Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford,’’ p. 242: 
“‘Primus Antstottlts satagens perqutrere libros, / quando recenter eos Arabes misere Latinis, / 
quos numquam fertur legtsse celebrius alter / aut prius, ut perhibent Oxtonia Parisiusque. 

45 This is the analysis of J. Jolivet in ‘“The Arabic Inheritance,’’ in P. Dronke, 
ed., A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, p. 146. 

46 Tohannes Blund, Tractatus de anima, ed. D. A. Callus and R. W. Hunt, Auc- 
tores Britannict Medi Aev1, 2 (London, 1970), pp. x-xi. Richard Southern thinks that 
John Blund ‘‘studied [Avicenna On the soul] probably in Oxford a few years before 
1200’’; see R. W. Southern, Robert Grosseteste, p. 42. 
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on the ‘‘powers of the soul,’’ he discusses the reasoning power of 
brute animals—i.e. the power which makes a sheep realize that it 
should run away from a wolf—using words from the third book of 
Avicenna’s De anima.*’ 

To conclude this second stage: The earliest citations of Avicenna 
in England appear in works written by scholars closely connected 
with Oxford in the last decade of the twelfth and the first decade of 
the thirteenth centuries. These citations may indeed be the earliest 
anywhere in Europe outside the original works of the translator of 
Avicenna, Dominicus Gundissalinus. Moreover, not only was the 
earliest manuscript of the pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo in 
England by the end of the twelfth century, but also the two earliest 
manuscripts of Latin versions of the Shzfa’ were written by English 
hands. The earliest one, now Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 
8802,*° was written in English hands (as it seems) at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and included Avicenna’s De anima, al- 
Farabi’s De zntellectu et intellecto and Gundissalinus’ De anima. The 
other one, now in Worcester, was written in the 1230s and 1240s by 
Oxford scholars, some of whose names are listed, and included 
Avicenna’s De anima and Physica.*9 


Ill 


It has long been held that the first half of the thirteenth century was 
an.age of ‘‘Latin Avicennism,’’ followed in the second half of the 
century by “‘Latin Averroism.’’ The classic paper, ‘‘La premiére 
entrée d’Averroés chez les Latins,’’ was written fifty years ago by 
Roland de Vaux.°° He used various criteria to fix the date of the 
entry of Averroes into Paris (which he believed to be the center of 
the diffusion of Averroism) at 1230. In 1982, his conclusions were 
brought into question by René Gauthier in a magisterial article,>! 
whose main conclusion was that the situation is just not as simple as 


47 R. W. Hunt, The Schools and the Cloister: The Life and Writings of Alexander 
Nequam (1157-1217), (Oxford, 1984), p. 117. 

48 M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avicenna latinus I,’’ pp. 314-316. 

49 Worcester, Bibl. Cap. Q 81; see M. T. d’Alverny, ‘‘Avicenna Latinus V,”’ 
Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littératre du moyen dge, 32 (1965), pp. 297-302. 

59 Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 22 (1933), pp. 193-245. 

>! “*Notes sur les débuts (1225-1240) du premier Averroisme,’’ Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, 66 (1982), pp. 321-374. 
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de Vaux supposed. Vital to Gauthier’s argument is the English 
evidence. 

It was a scholar from the British Isles who was the first and prin- 
ciple translator of commentaries by Averroes. Though he may have 
already known the Arab commentator’s works when he was still in 
Toledo, Michael Scot’s translations were made mainly in the court 
of Frederick II in Sicily, where he may have been provided with as- 
sistants. He could have been with Frederick II from 1220 onwards; 
he certainly was with him in 1227 and appears to have died in 
1235.°* Although Scot had two benefices in England as well as 
others in Scotland, no evidence has yet been brought forward that 
he returned to England or had any direct contact with British scho- 
lars. Nevertheless the earliest use of the commentaries is made in 
works associated with England. 

The first work Gauthier identifies is the De anima et de potencits etus, 
which was written by a philosopher who knew Averroes’ Large Com- 
mentary on the De anima. ‘This work can only be situated in time and 
place in respect to a later work on the soul—De potentzis animae et obtec- 
tis, which quotes the earlier work extensively but also uses Averroes’ 
commentary directly. The later work has been assigned by its editor 
to ca. 1230,°3 on the grounds that it was known to the Parisian the- 
ologians Jean de la Rochelle and Philip the Chancellor. It has been 
thought to be English because it seems to quote from Alexander 
Nequam’s De naturis rerum and has survived only in English 
manuscripts. Gauthier’s grounds for believing it to be English ap- 
pear weak: the quotation of Nequam is not obvious— Nequam is not 
named; in the English manuscripts it accompanies works by 
William of Auvergne, to whom it is attributed in one manuscript, 
and it could well have come across the Channel from Paris with 
William’s works. The chronology of the texts, however, is clear 
enough, and one may be reasonably sure that Averroes’ Large Com- 
mentary on the De anima was being read, whether in England or Paris, 
some time before 1230. 

We are on much firmer ground with the second of Gauthier’s 
pieces of evidence. Between 1228 and 1232, Robert Grosseteste 
wrote down notes on the eight books of Aristotle’s Physics. At the 


52 Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, op.cit., pp. 274-276. 
53 D. A. Callus, ‘‘The Powers of the Soul: An Early Unpublished Text,”’ 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 19 (1952), pp. 131-170. 
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very end of his notes on Book VII, in discussing what is moving and 
what is moved, he refers to ‘‘Averoys, commentator Philosophi videlicet 
Anstotelis’’°* and quotes two sentences from Michael Scot’s transla- 
tion of the Large Commentary on the Physics. In Book VIII, Grosseteste 
cites Averroes by name four more times. The form of the first cita- 
tion ‘‘Averroes, the commentator of the Philosopher, i.e. of 
Aristotle,’’ suggests that Grosseteste was introducing an authority 
not well known to his audience. The commentary on the Physics was 
not the only work of Averroes familiar to Grosseteste. In other works 
written between 1225 and 1231, he knows the commentaries on the 
De caelo and the De anima. Most striking, however, is the fact that two 
of his works—De potentia et actu and De motu supercelesttum—are virtu- 
ally summaries of Books Nine and Eleven respectively of the 
Metaphysics with Averroes’ commentary. 

Grosseteste, by any account, was an extraordinary scholar. He 
procured the Greek originals of several philosophical and theological 
works and was aware of at least one rare Latin work soon after it was 
written (Sortes regis Amalrict).°> His translation of Aristotle’s Ethics 
together with a collection of commentaries on the work 1s indicative 
of his zeal to use whatever he could find to make sense of the 
Stagirite’s teaching. Nevertheless, it is still a matter of wonder that 
he could have used a set of Averroes’ commentaries within the de- 
cade in which they are supposed to have been translated. Paris is not 
a likely source for his knowledge of Averroes, for we have only nega- 
tive evidence of him going to Paris before 1214, and after that date 
he was in Oxford. It is tempting to look for direct links he might have 
had with Sicily: his principal Greek teacher and collaborator was a 
Greek from Sicily, Nicholas Siculus; his Greek-Latin dictionary was 
written in Sicilian hands. The strongest argument Gauthier uses to 
undermine De Vaux’ thesis that Averroes entered European schools 
via Bologna and Paris in 1230-1231 is that by 1230, and probably 
as early as 1225, Robert Grosseteste already knew several commen- 
taries by Averroes. Is it too far-fetched to suggest that Michael Scot, 


54 R. C. Dales, ed., Roberti Grosseteste ... Commentarius in VIII libros Physicorum 
Anstotelts (Boulder, 1963), p. xiv. 

55 See A. C. Dionisotti, ‘On the Greek Studies of Robert Grosseteste,’’ in 
A. C. Dionisotti, A. Grafton, and J. Kraye, ed., The Uses of Greek and Latin: Histori- 
cal Essays (London, 1988), pp. 19-39; and C. S. F. Burnett, ‘‘What is the Experi- 
mentarius of Bernardus Silvestris?,’’ Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littératre du moyen dge, 
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like Adelard of Bath a century before, kept up his contacts with 
Great Britain and that Grosseteste might have received the new 
translations of Averroes’ commentaries directly from Italy? 

In Grosseteste, we see the culmination of the reception of Arabic 
learning into English schools. His scientific works are indebted to 
the texts brought to England in the first stage of Arabic influence. 
Our earliest record of a ‘‘Robert Grosseteste’’ is as a master at 
Hereford, where the Arabic mathematical sciences flourished. Of 
the texts of the second stage, Grosseteste is very familiar with 
Avicenna, and used the theories of Ibn Gabirol in his revolutionary 
text De luce. 

Grosseteste was probably teaching the arts in Oxford about 1200, 
at a time when John Blund and possibly Alfred of Sareshel were also 
teaching there, and Alexander Nequam had recently left for the ab- 
bey of Cirencester. If the citation of ‘‘Averroys, commentator philosophi 
scilicet Aristottlts’’ marks the point when Grosseteste first came across 
the works of Averroes, then he was at the time lector to the Francis- 
can house in Oxford and master of theology in the university. He 
had been teaching in Oxford since 1214, when he was appointed the 
first chancellor, and his personality and scholarship made Oxford a 
rival to Paris. 

In Grosseteste’s time, the study of Aristotle and the commentaries 
of Averroes became established in the university. The earliest sta- 
tutes of the university, dating from 1268, mention only three of the 
libri naturales as being studied in the Faculty of Arts.°© However, a 
succession of Oxford masters are known to have written commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s works on natural philosophy, from Adam of 
Buckfield (master of Arts by 1243), through Fishacre and Staning- 
ton to Thomas of York; and we have several sets of glosses, includ- 
ing one ‘‘which Henry of Renham wrote down having listened to 
lectures on [the natural books] in the schools of Oxford and he cor- 
rected and glossed his notes as he listened.’’°’ Averroes provided 
the model for the phrase by phrase commentary and was frequently 


56 J. A. Weisheipl, ‘‘Science in the Thirteenth Century,’’ in J. I. Catto, The 
History of the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1984), vol. 1, p. 461. 

57 See D. Callus, ‘‘Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford,’’ p. 269: 
‘*Quem librum scripsit Henricus de Renham et audivit in scolis Oxonte et emendavtt et glosavit 
audtendo.”’ 
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extent to which Arabic learning had become part of the study in 
English schools in the third and final stage of its influence. 


58 The common formula is: ‘‘secundum exposttionem Averrois.”’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


GEORGE DROHOBYCH’S ASTRONOMICAL TREATISES 
AND THEIR ARABIC SOURCES 


IAROSLAV ISAIEVYCH 


For centuries, the University of Bologna was an important center 
for cultural exchange between Eastern and Western Europe as well 
as for the spread of Arabic cultural traditions in Europe. An inter- 
esting chapter in the history of scholarly contacts between East and 
West is the contribution of the fifteenth-century Ukrainian scholar, 
professor, and rector of the University of Bologna, George Dro- 
hobych. 

George Drohobych is of importance for Ukrainian scholarship 
primarily because he is the first known author from the Ukraine to 
write a printed book. In this paper we will draw attention to his 
works from the perspective of the history of the reception of the 
Arabic scholarly tradition within European academic circles. 
Sources on the life and works of George Drohobych are to be found 
in the archives and libraries of several countries. ! 

N. N. Liubovich, the Russian Slavic scholar of Ukrainian origin, 
noted in 1888 that George Drohobych was, according to published 
Italian sources, one of the rectors of the University of Bologna in 
1481-1482.2 Later the Polish scholar, L. Birkenmajer found a 
number of archival documents that provided information for the 
biography of George Drohobych.’ Yet neither Birkenmajer nor 
Liubovich knew of George Drohobych’s sole printed book. Its title 
was first published in the Buecher-Katalog, XV1: Enthaltendes seltene und 
wertvolle Buecher (Munchen: J. Halle, 1896). On the basis of what he 


! For an overview of the works of George Drohobych and a bibliography of 
secondary literature about him see: Jurij Drohobych, Bibliohrafichny pokazhchyk 
(Lviv, 1983). 

2 N. N. Liubovich, ‘‘Italianskie archivy i biblioteki,’’ in Varshavskte Untversitet- 
skie Izvestiya, (8) 1880, p. 7. 

3 Birkenmajer’s assertion that George Drohobych was the vice chancellor of the 
Academia Istropolitana in Pressburg (Bratislava) is unsubstantiated. 
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found in the catalogue, the Russian academician N. P. Likhachev 
published a notice about this ‘‘outstanding and most rare book.’’* 

Neither Likhachev nor the authors of newspaper articles about the 
discovery had access to the book. The first description of the two ex- 
tant copies was published in 1932 by the Ukrainian bibliographer 
and historian Ivan Krevetskyi.° 

More recently, George Drohobych has been mentioned in articles 
about the history of medicine and mathematics by N. Oborin, 
J. Matviishyn, and others as well as in general surveys of Ukrainian 
culture. George Drohobych’s biography and his place in the history 
of Ukrainian international cultural ties have been elaborated by the 
present author in several papers as well as in an historical novel.® 
However, there are still many things that are unknown about the life 
of this first Ukrainian author of a printed book. 

It should be noted that George Drohobych is mentioned under 
different names in the various sources: George (in Latin docu- 
ments, ‘‘Georgius’’ or “‘Jeorius’’) of Drohobych, George of Lviv 
(““Georgius de Leopoli’’), George Drohobych of Rus’ (‘‘Georgius 
Drohobych de Russia’’). From the context, it is clear that Rus’ in 
this case is to be understood as Galician Rus’, 1.e., Western 
Ukraine. (The term Rus’ was also used in reference to the Eastern 
Slavic lands in general). Although his surname was in fact probably 
Kotermak, our scholar is best known by the name he used in his 
works: George of Drohobych or simply George Drohobych. 

George Drohobych was born in approximately 1448-1450 in the 
Western Ukrainian town of Drohobych. His family was not 
wealthy. Later, he wrote that from the beginning he had to earn 
whatever he achieved at the cost of great effort, overcoming poverty 
and difficulties.’ At the end of 1468 or in early 1469, George en- 
rolled in the University of Cracow. It was not coincidental that the 


* N. P. Likhachev, ‘‘Bibliograficheskie zametki,’’ in Sbornik Arkheologicheskogo 
Instituta (St. Petersburg, 1898). Kn. 6 Smes’, pp. 6-7. 

> I. Krevetskyj, ‘‘Prognostyk Yurija Drohobycha,’ 
(1932). 

6 J. Isaievych, ‘‘Yurij Kotermak z Drohobycha i yoho knyha,”’ in Bibliotekoz- 
navstvo t bibliohrafya, Kharkiv, 7 (1969), pp. 108-117; ‘‘Redkaya inkunabula,’’ in 
Almanakh bibliofila (Moscow, 1973), pp. 194-199; and Jurij Drohobych, Kiev, 16 
(1972), Series ‘‘Zhyttia slavetnykh.”’ 

7 Jagiellonian Library, Cracow, Manuscript No. 6394/9. 
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young Ukrainian went there to continue his studies. Cracow was not 
only the nearest university town, but also a cultural center for all 
Slavic nations. Moreover, Cracow maintained especially close cul- 
tural ties with the Ukraine. At different times students from Lviv, 
Sambir, Drohobych, Mostyska, Holohory, and even Kiev studied 
there. From Drohobych alone, there were thirty-two students en- 
rolled in this university in the nearly two centuries between 1411 and 
1600. Only a few of those who enrolled actually left with degrees, 
George Drohobych among them. In 1470 he earned a Bachelor’s 
degree, in 1473 a Master’s. 

In approximately 1474, he transfered to the famous University of 
Bologna. He may have heard of the University while still in 
Drohobych, because the manager of the Drohobych saltworks, 
Arnolfo Tedaldi, was a Florentine who knew the cultural life of Italy 
well. Tedaldi was a relative of the outstanding scholar and humanist 
Callimachus (Filippo Buonacorsi), who came to Poland and the 
Ukraine on Tedaldi’s invitation. (Callimachus later visited 
Drohobych a number of times). 

Even in Bologna he continued to suffer from financial hard- 


ships—a situation underscored in his February 6, 1478 letter written 


to Nicholas Czepil from Bologna: 


I came to Bologna having very little money. I could achieve much in 
scholarship if I didn’t have to worry constantly about the necessities 
of life.® 


George later sent Czepil his ‘‘Zudicium anni 1478 currentis ex planetarum 
figurts siderumque influxibus,’’ an astrological prognosis for the period 
from March to December 1478. This text has survived only as part 
of a compendium, copied in the hand of Hartmann Schedel 
(1440-1514), a famous German scholar who was the author of the 
‘‘World Chronicle.’’? In this treatise, George Drohobych refers to 
the works of the Arabic astronomer Alchabitius Abdilazi (‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Ibn S‘Uthman Ibn ‘Ali al-Qabisi), who lived circa 950 and 
wrote a book called the Liber isagogicus (al-Madkhal ila SinaSat Ahkam 
al-Nujum). This book was translated by Johannes Hispalensis and 
first printed in 1473 in Mantua. The translation was emended by 
Matteo Moreto, a lecturer at the University of Bologna.!° It is this 


8 Ibid. 
9 Bayerishe Staatsbibliothek, Muenchen, Manuscript Clm. 647. 
10 Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendruecke, Vol. 1, (Leipzig, 1925), Sp. 416. N 842. 
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latter edition that was most probably used by George Drohobych. 

He especially valued the works of Albumazar Abalach (Abu 
Ma‘shar Ja‘far Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi), an as- 
tronomer who was born in Balkh and lived mostly in Bagdad where 
he died in about 885-886. Two of his books, the De revolutionibus 
annorum mundi and the Liber florum, are mentioned by George 
Drohobych. The latter is considered to be an excerpt from the larger 
work ‘‘De magnis Contunctionibus’’ (Kitab Ahkam Sana? al-Mawalid). 
The Liber florum was first published only in 1488,!! so it must have 
been used by George Drohobych in manuscript. 

Soon George Drohobych wrote another treatise, ‘‘Judgment on 
the Solar Eclipse of July 29, 1478.’’!4 In this work, he polemicizes 
against those astrologers who maintain that events are inevitably 
determined by the influence of stars upon the earth. He also devotes 
much attention to geography. Spain, Britain, France, Lithuania, 
Greece, Prussia, Ethiopia, Arabia, and Egypt are mentioned in this 
treatise. Especially interesting for Western European readers are his 
references to East European lands—Rus’ (Galicia), Russia Alba 
(White Rus’), Russia Alta (Upper Rus’, which he called “‘the most 
fertile land under the sun’’).!3 He also mentions ‘‘the lands of the 
Tartars and the Goths,’’ namely, the Crimean Khanat and the 
former Mangup principality (Theodoro) in Crimea which existed 
until 1475. Moreover, in this treatise on the eclipse, George Dro- 
hobych demonstrates his knowledge of classical literature and of the 
works of Italian humanist poets. He refers to Ptolemy and cites 
Seneca in Latin and Petrarch in Italian. 

In 1478, George Drohobych earned a Doctorate in Philosophy 
and Arts. From the fall of 1478 to the spring of 1479, he taught as- 
tronomy at the University of Bologna. Later he spent some time at 
the court of Marquis Giulielmo VIII Paleologos in the town of 
Casale. On June 28, 1479, George sent another of his works to the 
Duke of Milan, Gian Galeazzo Sforza, and Duchess Bona. This was 
a summary of his conclusions about the significance of the lunar 


11 Tbid., Sp. 412-415. 

12 Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris). MS Arsenal 828, pp. 136-137. 

13 Note, however, that Russia Alba (White Rus’) is mentioned in one place in 
the manuscript and Russia Alta (Upper Rus’) in another. Because the geographical 
terminology of that time was not standardized, it is difficult to determine the precise 
meaning of these terms. It is not impossible that the variants are the result of a 
scribal error. 
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eclipse of July 4, 1479 based on observations he had first made in 
the treatise on the solar eclipse of 1478. Of special interest is the in- 
formation about the location of the moon during the eclipse. This 
treatise illustrates George Drohobych’s geographical knowledge. 
Many lands are mentioned: Armenia, Armenia Minor, Spain, 
England, Bohemia, Moravia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and other Slavic 
lands. !* 

From 1480 until 1482, George Drohobych lectured on astronomy 
in Bologna while, at the same time, studying medicine. In 1481- 
1482, he was elected rector of the faculty of medicine and arts and, 
as rector, lectured on medicine on feast days.!° Critical Averroism 
was popular among the teachers of medicine in Bologna, and 
George Drohobych undoubtedly used the works of Ibn Rushd and 
other important Arabic scholars in preparing his own lectures. 

On February 7, 1483, his above mentioned Ludicium prognosticon 
anni currentis was published in Rome at the press of Eucharius Silber 
(Frank).!© This incunabulum is preserved in two copies. One is in 
the Jagiellonian Library in Cracow, Poland. The other belongs to 
the Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart, but is kept in the library of the 
Theological Faculty, University of Tubingen. 

George Drohobych’s knowledge of medieval Arabic scholarship 
is apparent in this book, too. The author to whom he refers most 
frequently is the above mentioned Arabic astronomer Abu Ma‘shar 
al-Balkhi. Along with the usual astrological forecasts, George 
Drohobych gives geographical information. He provides the geo- 
graphical longitude of many towns including Drohobych, Lviv, 
Moscow, and Vilna (Vilnius). In the poetic dedication to Pope 
Sixtus IV, he expresses the conviction that man can come to know 
the universe: 


Et st semota est ocults dimensio caeli 
Non tamen humano distat ab ingenvo. 


14 See Archivio di Stato, Milano, ‘‘Archivio Visconti-Sforzesco-Potenze 
Sovrane,’’ Cart. 1569; also F. Gabotto, Nuove ricerche e document: sull’astrologia alla 
corte degli Estenst (Torino, 1890), p. 28. 

15 U. Dallari J rotult delli lettori legtsti e artisti dello studio Bolognese del 1384 al 1749, 
Vol. 1 (Bologna, 1888), pp. 107, 112, and 115. 

16 See Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendruecke, Vol. 7 (Leipzig, 1938), Sp. 691, N 9060; 
and G. Hellmann, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Meteorologie (Berlin, 1917), Vol. 2, 
p. 213. 
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Not later than 1487, George Drohobych returned to Cracow.!’ 
There he set up a medical practice, earning the honorary title of 
‘‘royal physician,’’!® and also lectured on medicine and astronomy 
at the university. Known there as Doctor Kotermak, he found 
humanist tendencies among professors and students to be very 
strong during this second stay.!? All the available evidence supports 
the hypothesis that Drohobych/Kotermak, having visited Western 
European centers of humanist culture, established ties with such 
humanists as Callimachus and his associates. Besides official lec- 
- tures, George Drohobych gave more informal lectures that were 
held in the student dormitories and paid for directly by the students. 
Humanists used this means in order to circumvent university 
authorities and teach the classics in a humanist spirit. In 1490, 
George Drohobych wrote a treatise, De significatione eclipsium.*® 
Unlike other works of his in which he applies laws of astrology to 
predict specific events, he attempts in this treatise to set forth a 
general theory for evaluating the effects of eclipses. 

During the years of George Drohobych’s tenure in Cracow, both 
Nicholas Copernicus and the German poet-humanist Conrad Celtes 
were students at the university. They studied under George’s col- 
league Wojciech Brudzewski and probably heard Drohobych’s lec- 
tures as well. That the young Copernicus knew George Drohobych 
is very likely, since Copernicus studied astronomy before he arrived 
in Cracow under Nicholas Abstemius (Wodka) who had studied 
with Drohobych in Bologna. Celtes may also have known of 
Drohobych before arriving in Cracow, since he met with Hartmann 
Schedel in Nuremberg. Quite possibly it is due to the influence of 
our Ukrainian scholar that Conrad Celtes became interested in the 
first Cyrillic alphabet books to be published at the Cracow press of 
Schweipolt Fiol. From a note in a Cracow incunabulum found in the 
Jagiellonian Library it is known that George Kotermak died on 
February 4, 1493 at approximately 11:00 P.M. 

Although born in the Ukraine, George Drohobych worked almost 
all his life beyond its frontiers. Yet his writings did reach the 


17 See Archives of the Metropolitan Consistory in Cracow, Acta episcopalia, Vol. 3, 
p. 378. 

18 Ibid. Acta officialia, Vol. 15, p. 83. 

19 Dzteje Universytetu Jagiellonskiego w latach, 1364-1764, Vol. 1, (Krakéw, 1964), 
p. 200. 

20 Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS 7443c, folios 309v-333v. 
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Ukraine. In the so-called Kholm manuscript,?! there is an astrolog- 
ical article whose contents correspond literally to a paragraph of 
George Drohobych’s 1490 treatise.2* This article is a Ukrainian 
translation of George Drohobych’s Latin text or, less probably, is 
based on a common source. 

As was mentioned, George Drohobych knew the works of Arabic 
astronomers in Latin translation. Later in Ukrainian higher schools, 
especially in the Kievan Mohyla Academy, Averroism was in- 
troduced through the works of West European commentators. Yet 
the works of Arabic scholarship reached the Ukraine by other paths 
as well, especially through Hebrew translations. The so-called 
Aviasaph’s Logic, based on the works of the Arabic philosopher al- 
Ghazali, was translated from Hebrew into Slavic in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. Since the oldest manuscript of this book has 
been preserved in the ‘‘Gold-Domed’’ Monastery of St. Michael in 
Kiev, it has been postulated that the translation was made in 
Kiev.” 

Ukrainian-Arabic cultural ties endured in the years that followed, 
for example, in the contacts between the Patriarch of Antioch 
Joachim and the Lviv Orthodox citizens’ brotherhood.** One of 
the best descriptions of the Ukraine during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was written in Arabic by Paul of Aleppo. Undoubt- 
edly, further research will broaden our understanding of the range 
and character of mutual contacts between the Ukraine and the Arab 
world. 


21 T, PaslavSkyi, ‘‘Jurij Drohobych i joho epokha, Do 500-richchia pershoi 
drukovanoi knyzhky ukraingkoho avtora,”’ in Zhovten’, 8 (1983), p. 104. Though 
found in Kholm at the end of the sixteenth century, it was probably copied in Ostrih 
at the Ostrih Academy, the first Ukrainian institution of higher education. 

22 Ibid. 

23 See I.V. Paslavékyi, ‘‘Rozvytok lohichnykh idej u vitchyznianij filosofii 
druhoi polovynv XV st,’’ in Filosofska Dumka, Kiev, 6 (1986), pp. 47-48; and Istorta 
filosoftt na Ukraini (Kiev, 1987), Vol. 1, p. 187. 

24 See I. Isaievych, Bratstva ta ich rol v rozvytku ukrainskot kultury XVI-XVIII st 
(Kiev, 1966), p. 126. 
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THE RECEPTION OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AT 
OXFORD IN THE 17TH CENTURY: THE POCOCKS’ 
(FATHER AND SON) CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY IN 
EUROPE 


Hans DAIBER 


I 


The importance of Islamic philosophy was first recognized by the 
Latinists of medieval Europe. Gerard of Cremona (about 1114-1187 
A.D.) understood its role as a transmitter and interpreter of Greek 
philosophy and rendered many Greek-Arabic translations into 
Latin. By 1180 A.D., several translators and interpreters had 
finished their work on Avicenna’s philosophical encyclopaedia al- 
Shifa@,' which in its Latin version had an immense influence on 
philosophy and science in the Middle Ages.” 

However, not until the search for a world-wide, universal culture 
in the age of humanism, did the interest in oriental cultures focus 
on the systematic study of Islam. By this time, collections of Arabic 
manuscripts had been acquired in European libraries; already by 
1588 the cardinal and grand duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand de Medici, 
had at his disposal an Arabic printing press. During the Renais- 
sance, professorships for Arabic were established in Paris, then later 
in Leiden, Rome, and Oxford. Missionary interest in Islamic 
religion was increasingly replaced by an ideological and intellectual 
demand for more knowledge that led to the publication of ency- 
clopaedias. As early as 1697 a forerunner of the modern Encyclopae- 


1 A critical edition taking the Arabic original into consideration is being pre- 
pared by Simone Van Riet; to date, six volumes have been published (Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 1977-1987) containing Philosophta prima, Liber de anima, and Liber tertius 
naturalium. 

2 See, for example, the references given by Maxime Rodinson, The Western 
Image and Western Studtes of Islam, in Joseph Schacht and C. E. Bosworth, ed., The 
Legacy of Islam (2nd edition; Oxford, 1979), p. 18. 
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dia of Islam,° the Bibliothéque orientale by Barthélemy d’Herbelot 
(1625-1695), was published in Paris;* yet d’Herbelot used no 
primary sources other than bio-bibliographical texts. 

We find the same shortcoming in his forerunner, the Swiss refor- 
mist theologian Johann-Heinrich Hottinger (1620-1667), whose 
Analecta historico-theologica (Zurich, 1652) contains a chapter on the 
‘‘Usefulness of Arabic in theology, medicine, jurisprudence, phi- 
losophy and philology.’’? The material Hottinger collected was, 
however, restricted to short notes on authors and works. These notes 
were rarely based on the works themselves and shed no light on their 
contents. Hottinger took his information mostly from two bio- 
bibliographical sources: Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah (died 668/1270),° 
Tabagat al-Atibba?;’ and Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist (compiled 
377/987). Even an Arabic quotation ascribed to Abu Sulayman al- 
Mantiqi al-Sijistani describing the Banu Munajjim can be traced 
back to Ibn al-Nadim.® Furthermore, Hottinger’s classification of 
the theologian al-Ash‘ari (died 324/935-6) as ‘“‘the greatest 
Aristotelian philosopher’? is an uncritical adoption of a source that 
can be identified as Leo Africanus’ biography of scholars, De vzris 
quibusdam illustribus apud Arabes from the year 1527.!° This small 
book was freely used by Hottinger in his Bibliothecartus quadri- 
partitus!! and by Johannes Albertus Fabricius in his Bzbliotheca 


3 Leiden-Leipzig, 1913-1938 (4 vol.); new edition (in English and French) 
Leiden-London, 1960 ff. (not yet completed). 

4 Reprint Maastricht, 1776. 

> See pp. 233-316. 

6 When two sets of dates are given, as in the present case, the first refers to 
those of the Anno Hegirae and the second to those of the Common Era. 

7 For example the information on al-Kindi in Hottinger, Promtuarium sive 
bibliotheca orientalis (Heidelberg, 1658) 217:17-20, is based on Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, 
Tabagat, ed. August Miller (Kénigsberg, 1884; repr. Westmead, 1972), vol. 1, 
209:7. 

8 See Hottinger, Promtuarium, 217:1-4 with Ibn al-Nadim, Frhrist, ed. Gustav 
Fligel (Leipzig, 1871-2; repr. Beirut, 1964), 243:18-20, or ed. Rida Tajaddud 
(Teheran, 1971), 304:11 ff. The information cannot be found in the preserved sum- 
mary (Muntakhab) of Abi Sulayman’s Siwan al-Htkmah; see the editions of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi (Teheran, 1974) and D. M. Dunlop (The Hague-Paris-New 
York, 1979). For this latter work, see my article ‘‘Der S:wan al-hikma und Abu 
Sulaiman al-Mantiqi as-Sigistani in der Forschung,’’ Arabica, 31 (1984), pp. 36-68. 

9 Hottinger, Bibliothecarius quadripartitus (Tiguri, 1664), p. 249; quoted by Felix 
Klein-Franke, Die klassische Anttke in der Tradition des Islam (Darmstadt, 1980) p. 66. 

10 On Leo Africanus (i.e., al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad al-Wazzan al-Zaiyati) 
and his book, see Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (5 vol., 
Leiden, 1937-1949), Supplement, vol. 2, p. 710. 

11 See Hottinger, Bibliothecartus quadripartitus, pp. 246-291. 
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graeca.'* In addition to the works of Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah and Ibn al- 
Nadim, it was, for orientalists, a main source for the history of 
philosophy and science in Islam. It remains important because Leo 
Africanus cited several Arabic sources which have not yet been iden- 
tified, including a “‘biography of philosophers’’ (Philosophorum vita) 
ascribed to Ibn Juljul (Ibnu Giulgiul): this work, not identical with 
the well-known Tabagat al-Atibba? wa al-Hukama@ composed by Ibn 
Juljul in 377/987!3, contains new information. !* 

The critical evaluation of this information calls for a comparison 
with the primary sources on Arabic-Islamic history and doxography 
as well as with the original texts of the Islamic thinkers themselves. 
Making available both categories of texts, as well as studying them, 
have been the main tasks of orientalists in Europe. 

Holding an eminent place in this work is Edward Pocock (or, 
Pococke) (1604-1691), who has been called ‘‘the greatest of seven- 
teenth-century English Arabists.’’!° Pocock was a pupil of Matthias 
Pasor, a philosopher from Heidelberg who taught Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic at Oxford, and, above all, of the 
English Arabist William Bedwell (1562-1632).!© From 1630 until 
1636, Pocock served as a preacher in Aleppo, Syria. While there, he 
continued his Arabic studies and used the opportunity to collect 
Arabic manuscripts on behalf of William Laud, chancellor of 
Oxford University, and, from 1633 until 1641, archbishop of 
Canterbury.!” Income from the chair Laud had established for 
Pocock at Oxford became insecure, however, after Laud was re- 
moved from his position as archbishop in 1641. Two powerful 
friends of Pocock—John Greaves (1602-1652), holder of the Chair 
of Geometry at Gresham College in London since 1630,!8 and John 


12 See Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca (Hamburg, 1726), vol. 13, pp. 259-298, esp. 
the article on al-Ash‘ari, pp. 262 ff. 

13. Ed. by Fu’ad Sayyid (Cairo: Imprimerie de |’ Institut Francais d’ Archéologie 
Orientale, 1955). 

14 See, for example, the article on al-Farabi in Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, 
pp. 265 ff. The quotations from Ibn Juljul in-J. J. Brucker (see Klein-Franke, Die 
klasstsche Anttke, p. 105) are based on Leo Africanus. 

!S Samuel C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose: Islam and England during the Renais- 
sance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 407. 

16 See P. M. Holt, Studies in the History of the Near East (London, 1973), pp. 3 ff., 
and Alastair Hamilton, William Bedwell the Arabist, 1563-1632 (Leiden, 1985), p. 53. 

17 See Holt, Studies, pp. 5 ff. 

18 See Holt, Studtes, p. 7; cf. Johann Fiick, Die arabischen Studien in Europa bis in 
die Anfange des 20. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1955), p. 86. 
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Selden (died 1654), jurist, orientalist, and member of the parlia- 
mentary commission!9—did their utmost to guarantee his income, 
which was sporadically blocked after 1645. During this time of 
financial uncertainty, Edward Pocock was working on two books 
which would become eminently important for the blossoming scien- 
tific study of Islamic philosophy in Europe: his edition and transla- 
tion into Latin of Barhebraeus’ (1225-1286) compendious history, 
the Mukhtasar fi al-Duwal, and his edition and translation into 
English of Ibn Tufayl’s (died 581/1185) philosophical novel, Hayy 
Ibn Yaqzan. 


IT 


Pocock’s edition and Latin translation of Barhebraeus’ history, 
Historia compendiosa dynastiarum, was published in 1663 at Oxford. In 
1650, he had already published a small chapter on the history of the 
Arabs before Islam, together with a comprehensive commentary.?? 
This book, Specimen histortiae Arabum, has been called ‘‘a corner-stone 
of Arabic scholarship in England’’?! and influenced the historiogra- 
phy on Islamic philosophy until as late as the nineteenth century. A 
rich source for the historian of pre-Islamic Arabia, it is less reliable 
on Mohammad who is criticized for his moral behavior;?? secondly, 
it is a rich collection of material on Islamic sects, especially on the 
Mu‘tazilites.23 Pocock mentions, for example, ‘‘Nodhamus’’ (i.e., 
Nazzam)** and his adherents”? as well as ‘‘Wasel Ebn Ata’’ (i.e., 
Wasil Ibn ‘Ata?)?° and his teacher al-Hasan al-Basri.*’ His infor- 
mation is based primarily on the heresiography of al-Shahrastani, 
Kitab al-Milal wa al-Nihal.2® Furthermore, he refers to Ibn Khal- 


19 Holt, Studzes, p. 10. 

20 In the edition by Joseph White (Oxford, 1806), the Arabic text and Latin 
translation are on pp. 1-30 and the notes on pp. 31-411. White added an annex on 
Abu al-Fida’, Historia veterum Arabum, text and Latin translation by A. I. Silvestre 
De Sacy. We quote from the edition of White. 

21 Chew, The Crescent and the Rose, p. 408, note 6. 

22 Cf. the summary of the content by Holt, Studies, pp. 34 ff., and the critical 
evaluation by Fuck, Die arabischen Studien, pp. 88 ff. 

23 See Specimen, pp. 199-269. 

24 Tbid., pp. 192, 224, and 241. 

25 Ibid., pp. 221, 242, and 257. 

26 Ibid., pp. 199, 214, 215, 256, 259, and 369. 

27 Ibid., pp. 214-216 and 370. 

28 For example, ibid., p. 199; see below, n. 40. 
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likan, Kitab Wafayat al-A‘yan;?9 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Ta?rikh;>© 
al-Iji, Kitab al-Mawagif with commentary (Sharh);3! Maimonides, 
Moreh Nebukim;>? and a text by ‘‘Ebno 1-Kassai.’’*? The reference is 
most likely to Ibn Hakmun al-Quda‘I (died 454/1062) and his as yet 
unpublished world-history, Kitab al-Inba? ‘ala al-Anbiya? wa Tawartkh 
al-Khulafa@.** This author is also cited as ‘‘Al-Kassaius,’’ ‘‘Al- 
Kodaius,’’*° ‘‘Al-Kossaius,’’ and apparently also as ‘‘Ahmed Ebn 
Yusef.’’ Finally, we find among Pocock’s sources al-Ghazali’s I[hya’ 
‘Ulum al-Din,*© including a complete version of al-Ghazali’s creed 
(‘agidah) in Arabic text with Latin translation.?’ It should be noted 
that many explanations of single terms are taken from the old Arabic 
lexica by Jawhari (died 393/1002-3 or later) and Firuzabadi (died 
817/1415)°8 both of whom had been main sources for Jacobus 
Golius (1596-1667), Lexicon Arabico-Latinum.°? 

A comparison of these sources, which Pocock quoted from Arabic 
manuscripts then available to him, with the modern editions re- 
minds us that Pocock had at his disposal texts which were sometimes 
incomplete and filled with mistakes; at times, even he doubted the 
correctness of transmission.*? In spite of this difficulty, Pocock 
offers a valuable collection of material which is still of some help to- 
day; it would be even more helpful had he added details about the 


29 For example, ibid., p. 215. This information is based on Ibn Khallikan, 
Kitab Wafayat al-A‘yan, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1972), vol. 6, pp. 8 ff. Concerning 
the incorrect explanation of the name Mut‘tazilah, see my Wasil Ibn ‘Ata? als Prediger 
und Theologe (Leiden, 1988), pp. 18 ff. 

30 For example, Specimen, p. 210. 

31 Ibid., p. 214. 

32 Ibid., pp. 202 and 228. 

33 Ibid., p. 214. 

34 See Brockelmann, Geschichte, vol. 1, p. 343 and Supplement vol. 1, p. 584. 

35 Such a reference also occurs in the elder Pocock’s Praefatio to his son’s edition 
and Latin translation of Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yagzan; see below, pp. 74-75. 

36 See Specimen, Index, for ‘‘Gazali.’’ According to Holt, Studies, p. 36, Pocock 
used a late redaction of the [hya? text by ‘‘Arbali’’ (perhaps Irbili?); I have not been 
able to confirm this suggestion. 

37 See Specimen, pp. 269-286 and al-Ghazali, Ihya? ‘Ulum al-Din (Cairo, 1346/ 
1927), vol. 1, 79:13-83:4. 

38 See Specimen, Index, for Firauzabadius and Jauharius. 

39 On Golius’ Lexicon, see Fick, Die arabischen Studien, pp. 82-84. 

40 See, for example, Specimen, p. 199, with al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa al- 
Nthal, ed. Muhammad Ibn Fathallah Badran (Cairo, n.d.), vol. 1, 35:19 ff. and 
36:6 ff. Here, Pocock suggests changing the term al-kalam (ed. Badran, vol. 1, 36:7) 
to al-Islam. We find on the margin: ‘‘Forsan (imo [stc] certe S. [i.e., A. I. Silvestre 
De Sacy!] legendum al-Islam ‘cum vits’ Islamismi.”’ 
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sources cited and their pagination. However, we should not expect 
a critical evaluation of the information provided by the Arabic 
sources; Pocock was unable to compare doxographical reports with 
the original texts, a problem which remains a frequent obstacle to 
our study of early Islam. Nevertheless, he was able to sketch a pic- 
ture of early Islam and its intellectual history which testifies to his 
vivid interest in the philosophical ideas of the Arabs. 
Barhebraeus’ note that God had not given pre-Islamic Arabs the 
gift of philosophizing*! induced Pocock to write a long comment on 
the beginnings of philosophy among the Arabs.** In it, he attenu- 
ates Barhebraeus’ statement. Admitting that philosophy was un- 
known to the Arabs before the appearance of the Abbasid caliphate, 
he insists that they were very successful at it once they became con- 
cerned with it. He argues, however, that in the beginning they were 
hindered by the material circumstances of their life.’ Moreover, 
philosophy was originally considered to be both incompatible with, 
and superfluous to, the Quran. Only the second Abbasid caliph, 
Abi Ja‘far al-Mansur (reigned 136-158/754-775),** was, according 
to Pocock, expert in the law and ‘‘engaged in philosophy and, above 
all, in astronomy.’’*” Pocock gives no source for this remark. It is, 
moreover, misleading and should be modified to indicate that 
during al-Mansur’s reign, there were three important scholars pur- 
suing astrology at his court, namely, the Jew Masha/allah, the 
Persian Nawbakht, and ‘Umar Ibn Farrukhan al-Tabari. In their 
work, they took astronomical knowledge from Iranian sources into 
account.*© However, there is no suggestion of any ‘‘study of phi- 
losophy’’ (philosophiae ... studium) during the reign of al-Mansur. 
Thus, this remark is misleading, too, and should be recast to show 
that Shi‘ite and Mu‘tazilite circles began only then to include Greek- 


41 For the Arabic, see Barhebraeus, Historia compendtosa dynastartum, ed. Pocock, 
6:6 ff. Barhebraeus’ text has also been edited by Antun Salihani (Beirut, 1958); for 
this passage, see 94:10 ff. 

42 See Specimen, 170:9 ff. 

43 This remark inspired a long digression by Gottfried Lakemacher in his small 
book, Dissertatio inauguralts historico-litteraria de fatis studiorum apud Arabes (Helmstadt, 
1719); German translation in Klein-Franke, Dze klasstsche Anttke, p. 91. 

44 See H. Kennedy, ‘‘al-Mansur,’’ Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden, 1988), Vol. 6, 
pp. 427 ff. 

45 See Specimen, 171:17 ff. | 

46 See Paul Kunitzsch, ‘‘Uber das Friihstadium der arabischen Aneignung 
antiken Gutes,’’ Saeculum, 26 (1975), p. 275. 
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Hellenistic ideas in their theology. In this connection, one might 
mention Hisham Ibn al-Hakam (died 186/803 or 199/814-815)*” or 
Dirar Ibn ‘Amr (ca.110-200/728-815).*8 

Correct, but not exhaustive, is Pocock’s statement that during the 
reign of al-Ma’mun (198-218/813-833) Greek books were collected 
and translated into Arabic.*? He suggested, surely incorrectly,°° 
the problem that arose because of Islam ‘‘commanding belief in 
many clearly ridiculous things’’ (tot plane ridicula credere jubens) and 
tried to substantiate this with a quotation from ‘“Takiddin’’ by re- 
ferring to al-Safadi’s commentary on a poem (poema) by ‘“Tograi.’’ 
Here, Pocock used al-Safadi’s (died 764/1363) al-Ghayth al- 
Musayam, which is a commentary on al-Toghra’i’s (died 515/1121) 
Lamtyyat al-‘Ajam.°! If we compare the quotation as presented by 
Pocock in Latin translation with the Arabic original,°* we can iden- 
tify Taqiddin with Ibn Taimiyyah (died 728/1328). 

Pocock’s version of the passage in question is very inaccurate. 
According to Ibn Taimiyyah, it was inevitable that God punish al- 
Ma’mun for introducing the philosophical sciences (al-‘ulum al- 
falsaftyyah) into the Islamic community: 


Ma azunn anna Allah yaghfal ‘an al-Ma’min wa la budda an yuqabilah ‘ala 
ma t‘tamadah ma‘a hadhthi al-ummah min idkhal hadhthi al-‘ulim al- 
falsafiyyah bayn ahltha. 


This was translated by Pocock as follows: 


47 See W. Madelung, ‘‘Hisham Ibn al-Hakam,”’ Encyclopaedia of Islam? 
(Leiden, 1971), vol. 3, pp. 496-498; see also my book Das theologisch-philosophische 
System des Mu‘ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulami (Beirut-Wiesbaden, 1975), index; and see 
Michele Angela Margherita Deangelis, The Collected Fragments of Hisham Ibn 
al-Hakam, Imamate ‘‘Mutakallim’? of the 2nd Century of the Hegira, Together with a Discus- 
ston of the Sources for and an Introduction to his Teaching, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
New York University, 1974. 

*8 See Josef Van Ess, ‘‘Dirar Ibn ‘Amr,’’ Encyclopaedia of Islam* (Leiden, 1981), 
Suppl. 3-4, pp. 225-227. 

#9 See Specimen, p. 171. Cf. Daiber, ‘‘Anfange und Entstehung der Wissen- 
schaft im Islam,’’ Saeculum, 29 (1978), pp. 363 ff. For the English version, see ‘‘The 
Qur’an as Stimulus of Science in Early Islam,’’ International Conference on Science in 
the Islamic Polity, its Past, Present & Future (Islamabad, 1983), vol. 1, pp. 122-130. 

50 See ibid. 

9! See Brockelmann, Geschichte, vol. 1, p. 247; Supplement, vol. 1, p. 439. 

92 See al-Ghayth al-Musayam ft Sharh Lamiyyat al-‘Ajam (Beirut, 1395/1975), 
vol. 1, 79:6-8. 
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Fiert non posse quin Deus certas de AlManone poenas sumeret, quot sctentits 
philosophicis introductis Mohammedanorum pietatem interpellaverit.°° 


According to this translation, God must punish al-Ma’miun because 
the philosophical sciences introduced by him have ‘‘disturbed’’ 
(znterpellaverit) the piety of Muslims. No such explanation is to be 
found in the Arabic text. It appears to be Pocock’s own interpreta- 
tion and he added, moreover, that 


no one will be astonished at this sentiment who has heard petty crea- 
tures amongst us boldly asserting that all human letters and sciences 
are hostile to religion and should be entirely rooted out from Christian 
commonwealths, that everyone’s vernacular tongue is enough for 
him, and that whatever time is spent on others is wasted.”* 


Here, the general trends within Pocock’s own time seem to have in- 
duced him to interpret the Arabic text in a specific manner. We have 
already mentioned his difficulties in keeping his academic position 
after the removal of his patron, William Laud. Laud was removed 
not only because of enmity against him, but also because of growing 
antipathy in politics and religion to the study of foreign languages 
generally» and the study of Islamic culture especially. Thus Pocock 
could compare the conflict he faced at Oxford with the tension be- 
tween religion and the ‘‘philosophical sciences’’ in early Islam. 
Although this tension cannot be found in the text of al-Safadi quoted 
above, it is discussed in later Arabic texts.°© 

Now we can discern why Pocock paid so much attention in his 
Specimen historiae Arabum to the philosophical ideas of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites. He mentioned, moreover, all the Islamic philosophers of im- 
portance, that is, al-Kindi,°’ al-Farabi,°® the Ikhwan al-Safa?,°° 
Avicenna, al-Ghazali,®! Ibn Bajjah,®* Averroes,®? Nasir al-Din 


53 See Specimen, 172:8-10. 

54 Ibid., 172:10-16; for the English translation, see Holt Studies, p. 11. 

55 See Josef Dolch, Lehrplan des Abendlandes (Darmstadt, 1982), pp. 274 ff. 

56 See Ignaz Goldziher, ‘‘Die Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxie zu den 
antiken Wissenschaften,’’ in Gesammelte Schriften (Hildesheim, 1970), vol. 5, pp. 
357-400; English version in I. Goldziher, Studies on Islam, ed. M. L. Swartz (Ox- 
ford, 1981). 

57 See Specimen, pp. 42 and 350. 

38 Ibid., pp. 122 and 357. 

59 Ibid., pp. 210 and 369; identified here as ‘‘Echwanosafa.’’ 

60 Ibid., pp. 35, 200, and 347. 

61 Tbid.; see Index for ‘‘AlGazali’’. 

62 Tbid., p. 370. 

63 Ibid., pp. 200 and 369. 
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al-Tusi,®* and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.© However, the information 
he provides is restricted to very short bio-bibliographical notes taken 
from Arabic historians, biographers, and doxographers. 

Despite these shortcomings, Pocock’s Specimen is a remarkable 
collection of material for the history of Islamic philosophy. It in- 
fluenced many books written from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century: we find echoes in Johann Gottfried Lakemacher’s Disserta- 
tio inauguralis historico-litteraria de fatis studiorum apud Arabes;®© in 
Christophorus Carolus Fabricius’ Specimen academicum de studio phi- 
losophiae graecae inter Arabes;®’ and, above all, in the Historia critica 
philosophiae® of Johann Jakob Brucker (1696-1770), the founder of 
philosophical historiography in Europe. As Brucker had no knowl- 
edge of Arabic, he used exclusively European sources.®? One of his 
main sources was Pocock’s Specimen, and he used it in addition to 
Pocock’s edition and Latin translation of Barhebraeus’ Historia com- 
pendiosa dynastiarum (Oxford, 1663). But in Brucker’s description, we 
miss the sober judgments found in Pocock’s compilation. Because 
the Platonic-Neoplatonic element of Islamic philosophy was scarcely 
known to Pocock and his generation and because Brucker was a 
critic of Aristotle, Brucker also condemned Islamic philosophers for 
being commentators of Aristotle.” 

Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae did not remain in vogue very 
long. Scholars of the nineteenth century gradually improved their 
assessment of Islamic philosophy by consulting newly available 
texts.’! As a result, he was rarely cited by such nineteenth century 
historians of philosophy as Heinrich Ritter,’2 Albert Stéckl,”? or 


64 Tbid., p. 200. 

65 Tbid., pp. 50, 150, and 362. 

66 See above, n. 43. 

67 Altdorf, 1745. 

68 Leipzig, 1742-1744, 5 vol. 

69 On this point, see Klein-Franke, Die klassische Antike, p. 105. The Latin trans- 
lation of Ibn Juljul’s biographies of scholars that is mentioned by Klein-Franke, 
citing Brucker, never existed. Brucker’s misleading note is apparently based on Leo 
Africanus who, in his De vtris guibusdam tllustribus apud Arabes, often cites Ibn Juljul’s 
Philosophorum vita (see above, n. 14). 

70 See Klein-Franke, pp. 107 ff. 

11 See ibid., pp. 109 ff. 

72 See his Geschichte der Philosophie (Hamburg, 1844), vol. 7 and 8; this cor- 
responds to his Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1845), vol. 3 and 4. 

73 See Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (Mainz, 1865), vol. 2, pp. 13 ff. An 
extract was published in Mainz in 1894, and a third edition, revised and edited 
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B. Hauréau.’* These authors made use of new texts, translations, 
and studies’ which increasingly replaced Pocock’s compilation. 
The German scholar Heinrich Ritter seems to have been the last 
historian of philosophy to use Pocock; he cited Pocock’s Specimen in 
his Geschichte der Philosophie as well as in a lecture given before the 
academy of Gottingen in the year 1844. This lecture, entitled “‘ Uber 
unsere Kenntnts der arabischen Philosophie und besonders uber die Philosophie 
der orthodoxen arabischen Dogmattker,’’ is a critical review of August 
Schmdlders and his contempt for Islamic philosophy. 


III 


The edition of Ibn Tufayl’s philosophical novel Hayy [bn Yaqzan by 
the two Pococks (father and son) was equally as successful a work as 
the Specimen. By means of their edition and Latin translation of this 
work, published in 1671, they hoped to contribute to a better under- 
standing of Islamic philosophy. As Edward Pocock, senior, de- 
clared,’ the barbarous translations of Islamic philosophy from the 
Middle Ages had caused Christians of his time to form a bad impres- 
sion of it. By 1645, he was already working on an English translation 
of the work.’” In 1671, Edward Pocock, junior (1648-1727), pub- 
lished the Arabic text with Latin translation and a dedication to 


Archbishop Gilbert of Canterbury. 
His father added a short introduction about Ibn Tufayl and the 
novel. For this he used Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah’s Tabagat al-Atibba’, Moses 


by G. Weingartner, appeared in Mainz in 1919 under the title Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie; see ‘‘an ‘arabische Philosophie’,’’ pp. 149-157. 

74 See Histotre de la philosophie scolastique (Paris, 1880); reprint Frankfurt, 1966. 

75 See Klein-Franke, Die klasstsche Antike, pp. 119 ff. We should add Franz 
Delitzsch, Anekdota zur Geschichte der mitielalterlichen Scholastik unter Juden und Moslemen 
(Leipzig, 1841); it is, for that time, a rich collection of material on the Mu‘tazilites, 
their Jewish sympathizers, and Kalam. Besides the Hebrew text ‘Es Hayytm by the 
Karaite Ahron Ben Elia (and a long German summary of it), the book contains 
Arabic excerpts from al-Iji’s (died 756/1355) Kitab al-Mawagif, al-Kafi al-Aqhisari’s 
(died 1025/1616) Nur al-Yagin ft Usil al-Din (for manuscripts, see Brocklemann, 
Geschichte, Supplement, vol. 1, p. 294), and al-Taftazani’s (died 791/1389) Sharh ‘ala 
al-‘Aqa@id al-Nasafiyyah. Moreover, Delitzsch has added an extensive list of names 
and words (pp. 301-327) containing references to Pocock’s Specimen and edition of 
Barhebraeus. 

76 See Holt, Studies, p. 17. 

77 See ibid., p. 14; also Michael Nahas, ‘‘A Translation of Hayy B. Yaqzan by 
the older Edward Pococke (1604-1691),’’ Journal of Arabic Literature, 16 (1985), 
pp. 88-90. 
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Narboni’s still unpublished Hebrew commentary on the anony- 
mous Hebrew translation,’® and Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat al-A‘yan. 
Moreover, he referred to a quotation from an anonymous commen- 
tary on Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan in Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari’s 
(died 749/1349) Masalik al-Absar ft Mamalik al-Amsar.’9 He gave 
equally detailed information about each of the several authors Ibn 
Tufayl cites in the preface to his tale, namely, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, 
al-Ghazali, Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Rushd, and Junayd. For his comments, 
he had recourse to Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A‘yan; al-Yafi, Mirat 
al-Janan; Barhebraeus, al-Mukhtasar ft al-Duwal; Abu al-Fida’, 
Mukhtasar Ta?rikh al-Bashar; and Ibn Abi Usaibi?ah, Tabagat al- 
Atibba’. 

The edition and translation were republished in 1700 without any 
changes®° and served as the basis for subsequent translations into 
English, Dutch, and German during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.®! The Arabic text became well-known in Europe, mostly 
through the English translation by the Cambridge orientalist Simon 
Ockley (1678-1720), published in 1708.82 Until the nineteenth cen- 
tury this was the only Arabic philosophical text available in a pub- 
lished edition; afterwards, several new editions appeared in the 
Middle East and in Europe.® 


78 The anonymous Hebrew translation was composed in 1349 A.D. For the 
text, see Salomon Munk, Mélanges de philosophie jutve et arabe (Paris, 1955; reprint 
of 1859 edition), pp. 417 and 504, n.1; Moritz Steinschneider, Die hebraetschen Uber- 
setzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmetscher (Graz, 1956; reprint of Berlin, 
1893 edition), pp. 209 ff.; Léon Gauthier, [bn Thofatl, sa vie, ses oeuvres (Paris, 1909), 
pp. 48 ff. On Pocock’s notes, see Munk, pp. 412 ff. 

This Hebrew translation is different from the Hebrew version of Avicenna’s 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan by Ibn Ezra. For the latter text, see Hermann Greive, Studien 
zum judtschen Neuplatonismus (Berlin-New York, 1973), pp. 114 ff.; Gotthard 
Strohmaier, ‘‘Chaj ben Mekitz—die unbekannete Quelle der Divina Commedia,”’ 
in Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, 55/56 (1980-1), pp. 191-207. 

79 See, on this not completely edited geographical work, Brockelmann, 
Geschichte, vol. 2, p. 141; Supplement, vol. 2, pp. 175 ff. 

80 See Christianus Fridericus Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica (Halle an der Saale, 
1811), pp. 470 ff., with a list of errata occuring in both the 1671 and 1700 editions. 

81 See Remke Kruk, ‘‘An 18th-Century Descendant of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan and 
Robinson Crusoe: Don Antonio de Trezzanio,”’ Arabica, 34 (1987), pp. 364-365. 

82 Republished in 1711 and, in an abridged form, again in 1731; the original 
publication was reprinted, with slight changes, by Edward A. Van Dyck (Cairo, 
1905 and London, 1983). On Ockley, see A. J. Arberry, The Cambridge School of 
Arabic (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 13 ff.; Oriental Essays (London, 1960), pp. 13 ff. On 
Ockley as an historian, see Holt, Studies, pp. 54 ff. 

83 Later editions and translations are mentioned in Brockelmann, Geschichie, 
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The contents of the text®* can be summarized as follows. The 
hero of the philosophical novel, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, grows up on an 
island having no contact with human society. Gradually, he gains 
knowledge of the world. His intellectual development enables him 
to discover simple scientific truths and finally to recognize abstract 
philosophical truth; Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophies are 
combined in a mystical view of the world, the highest aim of which 
is beatific vision. Later, Hayy meets a representative of traditional 
religion, Asal, and realizes that this religion is the symbolic re- 
production of the same philosophical truth he had discovered for 
himself without any external help. Hayy does not require religion 
and keeps to his contemplative manner of looking at things, far away 
from human society. 

Through the translation of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yagzan, the 
theme of the individual who develops alone on an island—without 
foreign help or intellectual inspiration—became widely spread in the 
literature of the eighteenth century. However, the theme of the soli- 
tary soul living on an island was not new and was in fact already a 
topic of the Spanish author Balthasar Gracian in his El Criticén pub- 
lished in 1651.8 Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe from the year 1719 became 
well-known throughout Europe; though some aspects of Defoe’s tale 
resemble Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy [bn Yagzan, it is apparently an indepen- 
dent adaptation of the theme.®° Stories similar to Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe and published after 1719 appear to be a mixture of narrative 
elements taken from Robinson Crusoe and ideas from Ibn Tufayl’s 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, often combined with imaginative embellishments 
and modifications.®’ 


vol. 1, p. 460; Supplement, vol. 1, p. 831 and vol. 3, p. 1237. See also A.-M. 
Goichon, ‘‘Hayy Ibn Yakzan’”’ and B. Carra de Vaux, ‘‘Ibn Tufayl’’ in Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam*; and M. M. Sharif, A History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden, 1963), 
vol. 1, pp. 526 ff. 

84 See the modern English translation and commentary by Lenn Evan 
Goodman, Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yagzan (Los Angeles, 1983); see also review by 
H. Gatje in Die Welt des Orients, 7 (1974), pp. 309-312. 

85 See Garcia Gomez, ‘‘Un cuento 4rabe, fuente comin de Abentofail y de 
Gracian,’’ Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, 30 (1926), pp. 1-67, 241-269. 

86 See Remke Kruk, trans., Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Tufayl: Wat geen oog heeft 
gezien (Amsterdam, 1985), p. 25. 

87 See Nawal Muhammad Hasan, ‘‘A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Plagiarism,’’ The Islamic Quarterly, 27 (1983), pp. 31-48; this article summarizes the 
book Hayy Bin Yaqzan and Robinson Crusoe: A Study of an Early Arabic Impact on English 
Literature (Baghdad, 1980). On the anonymous English plagiarism, The Life and 
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Typical themes from Islamic philosophy can be found scattered 
throughout these stories. The mystical theme of retirement from the 
world and the subsequent knowledge of God becomes in the 
eighteenth century an instructive example of the disciplined be- 
havior of man in a state of necessity. The anonymous imitation in 
1761 entitled The Life and Surprizing Adventures of Don Antonio de 
Trezzanio no longer emphasizes the philosophical-mystical aspect of 
ascent to pure knowledge of God; instead, it focuses on the material 
aspects of empiricism and practical domination of the world. Here, 
we find analogies to contemporary empirical philosophy and to the 
idea of the fundamental philosophical identity of religions as devel- 
oped during the Enlightenment. The original intention of Ibn 
Tufayl’s novel Hayy Ibn Yagzan is not fully recognized. Nor is any 
attention paid to Ibn Tufayl’s criticism of his forerunners, al-Farabi 
and Ibn Bajjah, neither of whom advocated the abandonment of the 
world. On the contrary, they considered participation in human 
society to be the only way to true philosophy: al-Farabi, for exam- 
ple, spoke of religion as the imitation of philosophy,®® whereas ac- 
cording to Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy, contemplation in solitude 
makes religion superfluous—it is merely a tool needed by unlearned 
people. 

This originally Farabian idea of religion as symbolic representa- 
tion of philosophical truth apparently appealed to representatives of 
the Enlightenment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it 
was compatible with their understanding of true religion as a symbi- 
osis of science and piety, as a universal religion which takes on 
different forms.®? At the same time, they found that it correspond- 
ed with their aspiration to refuse adherence to particular religious 
forms: they could refer to the decision of Hayy not to commit himself 
to traditional religion, but to return instead to his island along with 
Asal and to devote himself to philosophical contemplation—a higher 
form of religion. Ibn Tufayl’s philosophical novel thus became a 
historical example for those in the Enlightenment who preferred rea- 


Surprizing Adventures of Don Antonio de Trezzanio (London, 1761), see Hasan, pp. 32- 
37; Kruk, Jon Tufayl, pp. 25 ff., and ‘‘An 18th Century Descendant.”’ 

88 For more details, see my article ‘“The Ruler as Philosopher: A New Interpre- 
tation of al-Farabi’s View,’’ Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, 49 (1986), pp. 17 ff. 

89 See article ‘“‘Aufklarung’’ in Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie, ed. 
Joachim Ritter (Darmstadt, 1971), vol. 1, col. 620-635. 
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son to the dogmatism of religion; refused puritanism, pedantry, and 
bigotry; and strove to elevate human society to a higher, universal 
religiousness. Hayy Ibn Yaqzan appears to representatives of the 
Enlightenment as a prototype of the autonomous human being who, 
free of traditional religious commitments, develops tolerance and 
humanity and by his own reason gains a deeper knowledge of God 
and the world. In his preface to the edition, Pocock summarized the 
aim of the book as that of showing how ‘‘unlimited reason”’ (ratio illt- 
bata) can achieve ‘‘cognition (cognitio) of the sublime things (rerum 
sublimicorum)’’ and how philosophers can obtain knowledge ‘‘of God 
and the higher world’”’ (Det mundique supertorts). Interestingly, Pocock 
added a statement that the philosopher is ultimately unable to dis- 
pense with ‘‘divine revelation’’ (divina revelatio).°° Here, Pocock 
keeps to trends which deeply influenced the curriculum of schools at 
that time: we may refer to Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1670) who 
spoke of the ‘‘gradual’’ (gradatim) education of man Deo duce, ratione 
luce, sensu teste.9! 

The parallels between ideas of the Enlightenment and ideological 
elements of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan may also have been stimulating leit- 
motifs for the elder Pocock as he started to translate Ibn Tufayl’s 
book into English. Surely he was reminded of an ideal typical of the 
Enlightenment, namely, the ideal of natural religion independent 
of clerical institutions.22 As we know, he translated into Arabic a 
masterpiece of natural and rationalist theology, namely, De veritate 
religionis christianae by the Dutch statesman and scholar Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645); we shall refer to this book again.’ Here we 
can point to a certain parallel between this text and Pocock’s engage- 
ment in translating Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, namely, the har- 
mony of religion and philosophy whereby God, man, and fellow- 
man form a community. Humanistic thinking also appears to have 
spurred Pocock to undertake his task, especially because the ideas 
of fear of God and reason occasionally flow together in the text. 


90 That is, he equates the guidance and leadership of God with the light of rea- 
son; see ed., 1700, praefatio, p. A 2. 

91 See Dolch, Lehrplan, pp. 285 ff. Not available to me was G. A. Russell, ‘“The 
role of Ibn Tufayl, a Moorish physician, in the discovery of Childhood in 
Seventeenth-century England,”’ in Child Care through the Centuries: A Historical Survey 
from Papers given at the Tenth British Congresss on the History of Medicine (Cardiff, 1986), 
pp. 166-177. 

92 See the remark by Holt, Studies, p. 14. 

93 See below, n. 106 ff. 
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Finally, we should try to integrate Pocock’s work on Ibn Tufayl 
into the historical circumstances of his time, that is, into the context 
of his age. After the death of his patron, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and former chancellor of Oxford University, William Laud 
(1645), Pocock’s chair was threatened repeatedly as Laud’s policy 
had found no approval. In spite of the prevailing critical attitude 
against Laud which negatively affected his own security, Pocock 
kept Laud in high regard.9* This is perhaps not only an expression 
of his personal gratefulness to William Laud and his reforms at the 
University and colleges of Oxford. Apparently, Pocock did not 
agree with his Presbyterian countrymen who condemned Laud’s 
clerical policy—the forceful introduction of a universally valid 
Anglican prayer-book and the establishment of a uniform High 
Church—and, persecuted by Laud, emigrated to North America.?° 
Given the disunity within England caused by numerous sectarian 
movements and by the civil war between the adherents of monarchy 
(representatives of the Anglican prayer-book), Parliament (repre- 
sentatives of the common law), and the army (defender of religious 
tolerance), it is possible that Pocock considered the universalist ten- 
dencies of William Laud a better way to peace and unity.2° How- 
ever, Laud’s policy did not conform with the idea of tolerance and 
natural religion that Pocock favored and that was propagated by the 
Enlightenment. Thus, it seems understandable that Pocock did not 
continue his work on an Arabic philosophical text that would appeal 
to representatives of religious tolerance and inevitably become a 
thorn in the sides of their enemies. It is not surprising that, kept out 
of politics and of everything that could disturb peace and was ir- 
reconcilable with his conscience, he writes in a letter to Horn of 


Gueldres (dated November 30, 1650): 


I have learnt, and made it the unalterable principle of my soul, to keep 
peace, as far as in me lies, with all men; to pay due reverence and obe- 
dience to the higher powers, and to avoid all things that are foreign 
to my profession or studies; but to do anything that may ever so little 
molest the quiet of my conscience would be more grievous than the 
loss, not only of my fortunes, but even of my life.%” 


9* The praefatio by the elder Pocock to the edition of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan mentions the 
munificentia Reverendissimt Praesults Gultelmi Laud Archiepiscopt Cantuartensis; see p. 8. 

9 See H. A. L. Fisher, Die Geschichte Europas (Stuttgart, 1951), vol. 2, pp. 18 ff. 

96 See ibid., vol. 2, p. 25. | 

97 See ‘‘E. Pocock,’’ The Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1921-1922), 
vol. 16, p. 9b. 
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There is little reason for wonder, then, that during such a time of 
tensions and troubles the general mood, especially in Puritan circles, 
was often against the study of Arabic and Islam. Pocock was chal- 
lenged to point to the importance of his field. He therefore added to 
the treatise on Arabic metrics, Tractatus de prosodia arabica (Oxford, 
1661), by his pupil Samuel Clark (1625-1669), an introduction that 
informs the reader about the role of Arabic in universities, especially 
as relates to the study of philosophy.?® However, the intellectual 
mood in England at that time, and perhaps also his lack of time, con- 
tinued to hold him back from his translation of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, be- 
gun in 1645.99 

As already mentioned, his son finished the edition and Latin 
translation and met with a lively response from Enlightenment 
thinkers during the end of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Within three years, the Quaker George Keith published an 
English paraphrase of Hayy [bn Yagzan, and in 1686, a Platonist from 
Cambridge, George Ashwell, was moved to produce a new English 
translation following the Latin version.!°° George Ashwell was ap- 
parently attracted to Neoplatonic reminiscences in Hayy Ibn Yagqzan 
and may have found in them a welcome counterpart to the empirical 
and nominalistic philosophy of men like Francis Bacon (died 1626) 
or Thomas Hobbes (died 1679). 


IV 


Summing up, it may be said that during the period of the Enlighten- 
ment there was strong philosophical interest in Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy 
Ibn Yagzan and even a scientific desire to become familiar with new 
themes. Philosophical-ideological interests facilitated the spread of 
Ibn Tufayl’s philosophical novel, and scientific points of view stimu- 
lated Pocock’s collection of material in his Specimen histortae Arabum. 
The latter remained a standard work of European historiography on 
Islamic philosophy until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Even though Pocock may now be for us ‘‘an archaic figure, the re- 
presentative of a dead scholarly tradition,’’!®! he has nevertheless 
not lost his importance as the first European orientalist who called 


98 See Holt, Studies, pp. 16 ff. and 29. 

99 See Nahas, A Translation, p. 90. 

100 See Arberry, The Cambridge School, pp. 21 ff. 
101 See Holt, Studies, p. 22. 
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our attention to the importance of the collections of Arabic material 
and to the eminent role of philology for the study and appraisal of 
Islamic philosophy. 

It is also unwarranted to class Pocock among those orientalists 
who established oriental studies by unduly emphasizing grammar 
and lexicography.!°? No doubt, ‘‘the preparation of lexicons and 
grammars was characteristic of the earlier seventeenth century.’’! 
At the same time, however, we can see a remarkable change in the 
European field of oriental studies starting with the elder Pocock that 
continues to be important: Pocock went ahead with a principle for- 
mulated a generation later by the Dutch orientalist Adrian Reland 
(died 1718) in his book De religione Mohammedica (Utrecht, 1705)— 
namely, that the authority for facts about Islam must be of Muslim 
origin. !°4 

Strictly speaking, Pocock continues in a tradition of humanists 
like Erasmus of Rotterdam who, with their literary-philological in- 
terests, expected to discover a new ideal of life in the study of classi- 
cal sources. Correspondingly, Pocock found it necessary to support 
information on Islam by documentary evidence, that is, by Islamic 
texts. Pocock’s serious commitment to this principle becomes evi- 
dent from the fact that he was not afraid to criticize a famous con- 
temporary, the afore-mentioned Dutch scholar Hugo Grotius: 
Pocock shows in his Specimen that a reference by Grotius in his trea- 
tise De verttate religionis christianae concerning an alleged conversation 
between Mohammed and a dove cannot be proven by the texts.! 
Nevertheless, Pocock continued to have a high opinion of Hugo 
Grotius; in 1660, he published his own Arabic translation of 
Grotius’ treatise, a standard work on natural, reason-oriented theol- 
ogy first published in Paris in 1627.!°© This defense of Christianity, 
which has been republished several times and translated into several 
languages, was written as an aid for Christian sailors who during 
their travels came into contact with Jews, Moslems, heathens, and 
atheists. According to Grotius the truth of Christian belief, the 


102 See Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978), p. 77. 

103 See Norman Daniel, Islam and the West (Edinburgh, 1960), p. 385, n. 16. 

104 This is pointed out by Daniel, ibid., p. 295, who refers to Pocock’s edition 
of Barhebraeus’ Historta compendtosa. 

105 See Specimen, pp. 191 ff.; Daniel, ibid., p. 385, n. 16. 

106 See Daniel, ibid., p. 298. 
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resurrection of Christ, is substantiated by sources which are based 
on eyewitnesses.!9” This principle of a source, a text as an eyewit- 
ness report, which guarantees the correctness of transmitted infor- 
mation, apparently made a deep impression on Pocock and induced 
him to a similar estimation of Arabic primary sources as reliable 
records on Islam. However, Pocock did not manage to develop a 
critical method for the evaluation of traditions and their tendencies. 

Despite this shortcoming and the lack of published Arabic texts, 
Pocock has made a major contribution to our knowledge of the Is- 
lamic history of ideas. He cites texts which remain partially unpub- 
lished. !8 Now it is our task to continue Pocock’s work while at the 
same time correctly classifying Islamic texts by means of the critical 
interpretation and comparative analysis of their sources and con- 
tents in the context of Islamic literature and Islamic intellectual 
history. 109 


107 See G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes, ‘‘Grotius als theoloog,’’ in Het Delfts 
Orakel: Hugo de Groot, 1583-1645 (Delft, 1983), p. 115. 

108 See above, nn. 34 and 79. 

109 On these methodological questions, see my Das theologisch-philosophische Sys- 
tem des Mu‘ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulami, pp. 1 ff. and 12 ff. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ARABIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE DE LOUVAIN* 


THERESE-ANNE DRUART 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Université de Louvain was founded in 1425—long after the first 
encounter between medieval philosophers working 1n Latin and the 
Latin translations of Arabic texts.! Therefore, I will dwell neither 
on this early encounter nor on the early study of Arabic philosophy 
by means of medieval Latin translations. Besides, the study of 
Arabic philosophy cannot be limited to an examination of Latin 
translations and their influence on the West. It has now been ex- 
panded to encompass all the original Arabic texts as well as their 
medieval Latin and Hebrew translations. Consequently, I will re- 
trace the history of the modern study of Arabic philosophy at the 
University of Louvain for its own sake and by means of Arabic texts 
and modern translations based on the original Arabic text when 
such an original was available. 

Of course, to use an Arabic philosophical text one needs to know 
Arabic. Unfortunately, after the great medieval translation move- 
ment from Arabic into Latin during the Middle Ages, interest in the 
Arabic language and Islamic culture evaporated in Louvain, and the 
possibility of learning Arabic vanished for a long period of time. 
Thus, I shall focus on some of the landmarks in the history of the 


” I would like to thank Professors Justin Mossay and Simone Van Riet for 
kindly providing some very useful references. 

1 For a general history of the Université de Louvain, see L Université de Louvain 
1425-1975 (Louvain-la-Neuve: Presses Universitaires de Louvain, 1976). Strictly 
speaking, the Université de Louvain has not been one continuous university. 
Founded in 1425, it was disbanded in 1797 because of the French Revolution. In 
1817 the Dutch regime reinstated it as a state university, but in 1835 it was 
abolished under the newly independent Belgian government. The Belgian bishops, 
who in 1834 had started an institution of higher learning in Mechlin, then immedi- 
ately transferred it to Louvain and reopened the university this time as a Catholic 
University. 
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teaching of Arabic at the University of Louvain and then examine 
how, in 1893, this teaching gave rise to a course called History of 
Arabic Philosophy, which included the study of texts that had not been 
translated into Latin. This course was taught at the Higher Institute 
of Philosophy and succeeded in establishing Arabic philosophy as an 
autonomous discipline and not simply a handmaiden to medieval 
Latin philosophy. 

Interest in teaching languages took root very early at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain with the foundation, in 1519, of the famous Collegium 
Trilingue or Trilingual College, which was founded under the in- 
fluence of Erasmus and became the model for the Collége de France 
founded, in 1530, by Francis the First. The Trilingual College es- 
tablished three chairs, one for Latin, one for Greek, and one for 
Hebrew. Soon, two scholars attempted to introduce there the teach- 
ing of Arabic. The first was Nicolaus Clenardus from Diest, who 
died in 1542. His greatest problem was simply managing to learn 
Arabic, since at that time almost no one in the West knew this lan- 
guage. Though he eventually succeeded, he died before he could 
return to Louvain to teach the language he had mastered at great 
cost. The second is Abudacnus, also known as Josephus Barbatus, 
a Jacobite and native of Cairo, who had no trouble learning 
Arabic—it being his mother tongue—but had great difficulties 
teaching it at the University of Louvain. He attempted to do so from 
1615 to 1617, but tensions within the university and his own colorful 
personality led to his departure. 

Though both of these early attempts failed, a powerful Orientalist 
tradition did develop at Louvain, originally at the service of Scrip- 
ture and the Church, but from time to time accommodating Arabic. 
Such was the case when the future cardinal, Désiré Mercier, found- 
ed his famous Higher Institute of Philosophy to reinstate and reno- 
vate the teaching of true scholastic philosophy under the guidance 
of the 1879 encyclical Aeterni Patris of Pope Leo XIII. In 1893, when 
the Institute was finally established, the theologian and Arabist 
Jacques Forget was immediately appointed to teach the History of 
Arabic Philosophy. This course included texts which had never been 
translated into Latin. But it was short-lived. Tensions between 
Mercier—supported by the philosophers—and the rector—sup- 
ported by the Orientalists and theologians—led to its discrete demise 
in 1899. Thanks to the efforts of Professor Simone Van Riet, this 
course was finally reinstated in 1965; and Jean Michot, a disciple 
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of Professor Van Riet, now teaches the course at the Université 
Catholique de Louvain in Louvain-la-Neuve. For Forget, as well as 
for Simone Van Riet and Jean Michot, the primary focus of interest 
is the philosopher Ibn Sina or Avicenna. 

First, I shall briefly recount the founding of the Trilingual College 
and its purpose. Then, I shall focus on Clenardus’ attempts to learn 
Arabic and his motivation. Next, I shall tell the story of the brief 
teaching career of Abudacnus, alias Josephus Barbatus. Finally, 
moving to Arabic philosophy proper, I shall speak of Mercier’s re- 
quest that Jacques Forget teach Arabic philosophy and the Nahdah 
or Renaissance of this course thanks to Simone Van Riet and her 
Avicenna Latinus project. 


Il. THE FOUNDATION OF THE ‘‘COLLEGIUM TRILINGUE’ ’2 


Erasmus (ca. 1469-1536) wanted theologians to return to the origi- 
nal text of the Scriptures in order to ensure sound exegesis. He 
therefore advocated the teaching of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as 
well as philology. Jerome de Busleyden, a canon of Malines (Mech- 
lin) who wanted to promote Erasmus’ ideas, left money in his will 
for the establishment of a trilingual college with three chairs (Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew). The College was founded in 1519. As the the- 
ologians were somewhat wary of this initiative and to ensure there 
would be no interference or competition with the classes they taught, 
classes in the new college were given at first only on holy days and 
were not part of the official curriculum. Fairly quickly, however, the 
Trilingual College made a name for itself. Indeed, it became a full 
part of the university and originated Orientalism in Belgium.’ The 
College was closed in 1797 when the French revolution led to the 
first suppression of the university. 


2 For the Trilingual College, see Henry de Vocht, History of the Foundation and the 
Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense, 1517-1550, 4 vols. (Louvain: Bibliothéque 
de I’Université, 1951-1955). 

3 For a survey of the history of Orientalism at the University of Louvain, see 
Gonzague Ryckmans, ‘‘L’Orientalisme 4 Louvain avant 1936,’’ Le Muséon, 79 
(1966), pp. 13-33 (also in Trentséme Anniversaire de l’Institut Ontentaliste [Louvain: In- 
stitut Orientaliste, 1966, pp. 9-29] and ‘‘L’Orientalisme en Belgique,’’ Revue Génér- 
ale Belge, 23 [Sept. 1947], pp. 1-15); see also Julien Ries, ‘‘Regards sur |’Orien- 
talisme Louvainiste (1519-1979),’’ in the booklet L Institut Orientaliste de |’ Université 
Catholique de Louvain (Louvain-la-Neuve: Collége Erasme, n. d.), pp. 1-15. 
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III. Nicotaus CLENARDus (Diest 1492—Granapa 1542)* 


Nicolas Beken Cleynaerts (Nicolaus Clenardus) was born in Diest 
(Brabant) in 1492 and began his studies at Louvain in 1512. He be- 
came Master of Arts in 1515. While studying theology, he was 
greatly influenced by James Latomus—himself hostile to Erasmus, 
Humanism, and the Trilingual College. Though Clenardus was or1- 
ginally opposed to the study of languages for theologians, he began 
to take classes at this College in all three languages. He went on to 
become a tutor in Greek and Hebrew and composed two very suc- 
cessful teaching manuals for Greek (in 1530 and 1531); earlier, in 
1529, he had published a popular Hebrew textbook.” We know that 
he also learned Aramaic. 

At some stage, while still in Louvain, this former opponent of 
Humanism decided he wanted to learn Arabic, but could find 
neither a textbook nor a teacher. Originally, he wished to study 
Arabic to improve his philological knowledge of Hebrew since he 
knew that Hebrew and Arabic were closely related.© His correspon- 
dence reveals that in order to learn at least the Arabic alphabet, he 
used a Psaltertum in five languages (Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
dean [i.e., Aramaic], and Arabic), selecting Psalm 82 (in which 
there are many proper names). A precursor of Champollion, he 
used these proper names to decipher the Arabic characters. Peering 
at this Psalterium, he even managed to establish a sketchy lexicon, but 
was much hampered because the text was not vocalized. 

This so frustrated him that he trusted in the rumor that one could 
find a teacher of Arabic in Spain and departed for Salamanca in 
1531. There he worked with a scholar, Hernan Nunjez, who at an 
earlier time had dabbled in Arabic texts. In 1533, this unsatisfactory 


4 On Nicolaus Cleonardus, see Victor Chauvin and Alphonse Roersch, Etude 
sur la ute et les travaux de Nicolas Clénard (Bruxelles: Hayez, 1900); Alphonse Roersch, 
ed., Correspondance de Nicolas Clénard, 2 vols. (Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 
1940); Henry de Vocht, History of the Foundation and the Rise..., op. cit., vol 2, 
pp. 220-224 and passim; Nicolaus Clenardus, ed. H. de Vocht, F. M. Olbrechts, 
E. H. L. Philippen, and A. Deheegher (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1942). 

5 One can see a portrait of Clenardus as well as early editions of his various 
works in the museum of the City Hall of Diest. 

6 See his Letter to Charles the Fifth of 1542 and his Letter to the Christians, 
1540-41, in Correspondance de Nicolas Clénard, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 200-201 and pp. 
910-214. About Clenardus’ heroic attempts to learn Arabic and his reasons for it, 
see Frans M. Olbrechts, ‘‘Rond Niklaas Cleynaerts’ reis naar Marokko and zijn 
verblijf te Fes,’’ in Nicolaus Clenardus, op. cit., especially, pp. 26-34. 
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course of study was interrupted when the court of Portugal asked 
him to go to Evora and become the tutor of the Cardinal Infant 
Henrique of Portugal. He had no desire for such a teaching job, but 
upon hearing that there he would find a real professor of Arabic, he 
could not pass up such an opportunity. 

In Evora he studied Arabic with a physician, Antonius Philippus, 
who had many Arabic books and could read Avicenna in the Arabic 
original. In 1538, still engrossed in philological concerns, Clenardus 
thought he was ready to return to Louvain and found an institute 
for Arabic studies, but he still needed to find an Arabic speaker to 
help him with his spoken Arabic. Antonius Philippus had not helped 
him in this regard, for he was deaf and communicated only by ex- 
changing notes. Clenardus solved this problem by finding a slave in 
Almeria who spoke Arabic. The governor of Salamanca agreed to 
buy the slave for him in exchange for Greek lessons for himself and 
his son. 

This slave happened to be a scholar from Fez well versed in the 
Islamic religious sciences. After reading the Quran with his new 
mentor and learning something about the Islamic religious sciences, 
Clenardus became fascinated with Islamic studies. In a letter to his 
old master James Latomus, dated April 7, 1540 from Gibraltar, 
Clenardus explains how missionary concerns and zeal have replaced 
his previous linguistic interests. Since Latin refutations could not be 
understood by Muslims, he had resolved to fight the Islamic heresy 
in Arabic. 


It is not that there is any lack among the Latins of those who can use 
their pen to persecute this impious sect. But what does it matter to the 
Mohamedans if we dispute in Latin?’ 


7 See Correspondance de Nicolas Clénard, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 160: ‘‘Dum Granatae cum 
meo praeceptore Arabtco lectito Alcoranum, et quotidie deplorandos gentis illius contemplor 
errores, cogtto non semel quam indignum sit novem iam secults tantam cladem accepisse nostram 
religionem, et nullum interim exortum quit cum Machometistis in arenam dogmatum descenderet. 
Non quod defuerunt apud Latinos, qui calamo sectam impiam persecutt sint. Sed quid ad 
Machomeitstas, st nos Latine disputemus? Quid ad hostes, si ensem vibremus quem non sentiant? 
Neque enim tantum disputandum censeo, ut nostros tutos servemus, ne praecipites abeant in fal- 
sam religionem, verum etiam ad nos pertinere arbitror quod tot orbis nationes disiectae a Christo 
pereant. Nec ob id disstmulandum est vulnus quod vetus sit, sed quando vulnus est grave facienda 
est medicina: td quod sine peritia linguae Arabicae fieri non potest. Quid ergo? Parare volo qui 
lingua et calamo veleant Arabico, ut vel coram miscendts colloqutts, vel absentes queant cum illis 
confligere.”’ 
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Thus Clenardus’ goal was to fight the heresy by preparing people 
to discuss directly with the Muslims themselves or to write refuta- 
tions in Arabic that the Muslims could read. Burning to attain his 
goal, he decided to go to Morocco in order to develop his command 
of spoken Arabic and his knowledge of the Islamic religion. He chose 
Fez, home of the Qarawiyyin—a very famous institution of higher 
learning renowned for Islamic religious studies.® On May 14, 1540, 
he reached Fez and lived in the Jewish quarter there for fifteen 
months, supporting himself by giving Hebrew lessons to members 
of the Jewish community.? Finally satisfied that he had mastered 
Arabic, he left Morocco to return to Louvain. On the way back, he 
died in Granada, in 1542. 

Clenardus was a good Catholic cleric who first wanted to study 
Arabic to improve his linguistic knowledge of scriptural Hebrew. 
Later, fascinated by Islam, he developed a great missionary zeal. 
Theological disputations in Arabic and refutations of Islamic doc- 
trines became his dream. He ran a great risk in Fez, for he never 
hid the fact that he was a Catholic priest, though only a few years 
earlier some clerics who had come to redeem Christian captives had 
been put to death. Curiously enough, the study of languages that his 
first master and friend Latomus had so despised became for 
Clenardus a consuming passion. In Portugal, he traded Greek les- 
sons for the chance to learn Arabic; and in Fez, he sustained himself 
by teaching Hebrew. His lively and numerous letters reveal a man 
driven by an insatiable desire to learn Arabic. Death alone put an 
end to his efforts, which, alas, never reached Louvain. 


IV. ABUDACNUS OR JOSEPHUS BarBatus (Louvain 1615-1617)!° 


Clenardus was a Westerner who, because of his interest in Arabic 
and in Islamic religious views, went to live in a Muslim land. 


8 On the Qarawiyyin, see ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Tazi, Jam‘ al-Qarawtyyin, 3 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1972-1973). 

9 About Clenardus’ life in Fez, see Frans M. Olbrechts, ‘‘Rond Niklaas 
Cleynarts’ reis naar Marokko,”’ pp. 22-51, which studies Fez as Islam’s cultural 
center and Clenardus’ relations to the court, the population, the ‘‘Mella,’’ and the 
scholars in Fez. 

10 On Abudacnus, see Félix Néve, ‘‘Note sur un lexique hébreu, qu’a publié a 
Louvain, en 1615, Joseph Abudacnus, dit Barbatus, chrétien d’Egypte,’’ Annuaire 
de |’ Université Catholique de Louvain, 16 (1852), pp. 234-250; Félix Néve, ‘“Nouveaux 
renseignements sur la résidence de Joseph Barbatus en Belgique et sur les circon- 
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Abudacnus, literally, the bearded one, was, on the other hand, an 
‘“Easterner’’ who “‘went West’’ to communicate his knowledge of 
his own culture and language. 

In 1595, Abudacnus, alias Josephus Barbatus, a native of Cairo, 
arrived in Rome with a recommendation from the patriarch of 
Alexandria for Pope Clement VIII. The Roman atmosphere appar- 
ently influenced him, for there is evidence that he left the Coptic or 
Jacobite church for the Roman Catholic.!! He then moved to 
France as an interpreter at the court of King Henry IV and later 
lived in England from 1603 to 1613. At some stage, he taught at 
Oxford. While there, he wrote a Latin History of the Copts in 
Egypt, Libya, Ethiopia, and Cyprus which was not published until 
1675—by Thomas Marshall. In his introduction, Marshall speaks 
of Abudacnus as “‘vir quidem parvus literatus, sed inculpatis mori- 
bus,”’ i.e., ‘‘a man of little learning but of impeccable mores.’’!? 
This may imply that Abudacnus, an Arabic speaker, was good at 
picking up languages by ear, but had little to no serious grammatical 
or scholarly training. 

In 1613, Barbatus, who seems to have been some kind of wander- 
ing Aramean, met the ambassador of the Archdukes Albert and 
Isabella, governors of the Low Countries. Probably impressed by 
his practical linguistic abilities and maybe by his excellent moral 
qualities, this ambassador recommended him to the City of Ant- 
werp, the major harbor for commerce with the Orient. The Council 
of Antwerp granted him a stipend for teaching Oriental languages 
to secular priests and friars being trained as missionaries, as well as 
to young men preparing themselves for doing business with the 
East, particularly with the Jewish merchants living there. His 
method was apparently quick and extraordinary, and he became a 
kind of early modern Berlitz! for missionary and commercial pur- 


stances de son départ,’’ Annuaire de l’Université Catholique de Louvain, 29 (1865), 
pp. 350-359; Léon Van der Essen, ‘‘Joseph Abudacnus ou Barbatus, Arabe né au 
Caire, professeur de langues orientales 41’ Université de Louvain (1615-1617),’’ Le 
Muséon, 37 (1924), pp. 121-137; Henry de Vocht, ‘‘Oriental Languages in Louvain 
in the XVIth Century. Abudacnus and le Wyt de Luysant,’’ Le Muséon, 59 (1946), 
pp. 671-688. 

1 See a letter written by Abudacnus in de Vocht, ‘‘Oriental Languages,”’ 
document 3, p. 687, lines 5-10. 

12 F. Néve, ‘‘Note,’’ p. 243, n.1. 

13 See the letter from Barbatus to Archduke Albert in Van der Essen, ‘‘Joseph 
Abudacnus,”’ p. 135: ‘‘breviter et mirabili methodo instruxit.’’ 
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poses. Also, in 1614, he acted successfully as an interpreter for the 
Archduke Albert when a Turkish envoy arrived. 

Grateful, and convinced of the importance of speaking various 
Oriental languages, the Archduke pressured the Council of Brabant 
to endow a teaching post at Louvain for Abudacnus as, apparently, 
the University of Paris was considering his appointment. He was 
initially asked to teach Hebrew while preparing textbooks for the 
other Oriental languages. In principle, the lessons should have 
been given at the Trilingual College, but the Hebrew professor— 
Valerius Andreas—and his colleagues, somewhat peeved at this 
competition, used the well-known academic tactic of claiming there 
was neither a classroom nor a time slot available for Abudacnus’ 
class. After an appeal to the rector of the university, Abudacnus was 
allocated a classroom and a time slot in another building in which 
theology classes were given. At this time he published his Speculum 
Hebraicum, a systematic list of Hebrew roots. (Though printed in 
Louvain in 1615, it was for some reason dedicated to the Council of 
Antwerp). Theology students, enthralled perhaps by his fast method 
and the exotic charm of his magnificent beard, preferred his classes 
to the lessons of Valerius Andreas. Jealous, the Trilingual College 
somehow managed to deprive Abudacnus of his Hebrew lessons. 
Abudacnus again appealed the decision, but this time to his protec- 
tor, the Archduke Albert. He won this appeal on August 6, 1616. 

Yet the victory was short-lived, because Barbatus soon landed 
himself in big trouble. He had to confess to the rector that he was 
living in concubinage—perhaps another effect of the charm of his 
famous beard. So a mistress he had, but, alas, no students for 
Arabic. He was further discredited by his lack of Catholic theologi- 
cal training, which was sufficient to inspire doubts over whether he 
was really a Catholic. Worse, there were few students, and Hebrew 
classes were already organized at the Trilingual College and various 
religious houses. So his Hebrew classes were both redundant and 
costly. !4 


14 See F. Néve, ‘‘Nouveaux renseignements,’’ pp. 353-354, for the following 
passage from an official decision of the School of Theology sent to the Council of 
Brabant: ‘‘Facultas sacra theologiae Lovanit, super professtone Josephi Barbatt Arabis consul- 
ta, respondet tllam suo judicto conttinuandam non esse. 

‘*Quia professor tlle ob confessatum rectort concubinatum ab eodem poenttentiam accept. 

‘* Detnde quia de christiana ac catholica fide ipstus non stc informata est, ut secura sit ipsum 
esse catholicum. 
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Having put himself in this weak position, he tried to save his job 
by claiming that he was preparing an Arabic translation of two texts 
of Dia Sanche d’Avila, known as Thomas of Jesus, the Low Coun- 
tries, provincial of the discalced Carmelites. Barbatus claimed that 
an Arabic translation of such texts would be very useful in con- 
verting Eastern schismatics, heretics, and pagans to the true Cathol- 
ic faith. As a further attempt to shore up his scholarly status, he also 
busied himself in preparing an Arabic grammar and a dictionary for 
which the archduke had already granted some money to defray the 
cost of printing—an undertaking that involved melting and prepar- 
ing Arabic character fonts.!° 

Even such missionary and scholarly zeal was not enough to assure 
the Council of Brabant of his orthodoxy or forgive him his concu- 
bine. The Council, in the fashion of most administrations, found it 
more practical to endow two new chairs of medicine than to continue 
an appointment for Arabic. In November 1617, Barbatus requested 
a recommendation from the archduke for which he thoughtfully 
provided a model. In it, he claims to know Hebrew, Chaldean, 
Syriac, Arabic—his mother tongue—classical and spoken Greek, 
Turkish, Latin, Italian, French, English, and some Spanish.!© We 
know that the archduke granted him money to go to ‘‘the Great 
Turk,’’ i.e., the Sultan. He departed in 1620, leaving a manuscript 
of his Arabic grammar in Vienna. 

When founded, the Trilingual College had been undermined by 
the machinations of conservative theologians. Yet, ironically, this 
very same Trilingual College used academic politics and maneuvers 
to foil Abudacnus’ attempts to introduce the teaching of Oriental 
languages and of Arabic in particular. Arabic was nevertheless in- 
cluded from time to time in the Orientalist tradition which con- 
tinued to flourish at Louvain, though it was not considered a priority 
since it was not of much use for theological or scriptural purposes. 
This tradition would provide Mercier and Forget with a suitable 


‘“Denique quia professto ipstus supervacanea est, eo quod Lovanit ex fundatione Buslidiana 
[t.e. the Trilingual College] stt et actu exerceatur professto hebraea, paucis tllius linguae studtosis 
suffictens, e0 magts quod apud religiosos hebraea lingua etiam doceatur. Est etiam praefata Bar- 
batt professto importuna, quia horts totius pene diet per alias professiones occupatis, professtont 
arabis vix reperttur commoda hora.”’ 

15 F. Néve, ‘‘Nouveaux renseignements,’’ pp. 351-352. 

16 H. de Vocht, ‘‘Oriental Languages,’’ document 3, p. 687, lines 11-15. 
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background for instituting the teaching of Arabic philosophy as an 
autonomous discipline. 


V. Jacques Forcer (1852-1933)!” 


The second restoration of the University of Louvain, this time as a 
Catholic university organized by the Belgian bishops, took place in 
1834 soon after the Belgian independence of 1830. By 1836, J.T. 
Beelen, a Dutch theologian from Amsterdam who came to the The- 
ology faculty as a professor of Scripture, had begun to teach Semitic 
languages, among them Arabic. Nonetheless, after Beelen’s retire- 
ment in 1875 the teaching of Arabic was again discontinued. !® 

Ten years later, Jacques Forget, a theologian who had written a 
dissertation on a Syriac author and studied Arabic first in Rome and 
later at the University of Beirut, reinstated the teaching of Arabic. 
During his studies in Beirut, he had added spoken Arabic to his 
grammatical and classical studies. He was fluent enough to preach 
in Arabic and was known to despair of his Western students’ ever 
mastering the pronunciation of the nineteenth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, i.e., the glottal stop ‘ayn. As soon as he was appointed to 
the faculty of theology, he began teaching Arabic. 

In 1892, he published his famous edition of Avicenna’s [sharat, 
often known as The Admonitions.'!9 This was an Arabic edition of a 
text which had not been translated into Latin and of which, there- 
fore, the Medieval Scholastics had not been aware. Conscious of 
Clenardus’ enterprise,2° Forget also tried to learn more about Is- 
lam and in 1886 published an article on the Quran.?! 

From 1887, if not earlier, Désiré Mercier had wanted to found a 
Higher Institute of Philosophy** in which—something rather un- 


17 On Jacques Forget, see the obituary by J. Bittremieux in Annuazre de l’Univer- 
sité Catholique de Louvain 1934-1936, pp. xlvii-l; Manifestation: Huldebetoon J. Forget, 
J. de Becker and A. Van Hoonacker (Louvain: Meulemans, 1929), pp. 15-16, 18, 20, 
22-38, 76-79, and 81-83; and entry under ‘‘Forget (Jacques)’’ by R. Aubert in Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 1958, p. 1581. 

18 G. Ryckmans, ‘‘L’Orientalisme 4 Louvain,”’ pp. 17-20. 

19 See Ibn Sina, Kitab al-Isharat wa al-Tanbihat (Ibn Sina, Le Livre des Théorémes 
et des Avertissements), ed. J. Forget (Leiden: Brill, 1892). 

20 See, Manifestation, pp. 36-37. 

21 Namely, ‘‘Le Coran,’’ in Controverse et le Contemporatn. 

22 On the Higher Institute of Philosophy, see Louis De Raeymaeker, “‘Les 
Origines de 1’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de Louvain,’’ Reoue Philosophique de 
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usual at the time—both clerics and lay people would be trained in 
a thorough knowledge of Thomas Aquinas and the great Scholastics, 
eschewing the Thomistic, Scotist, and other manuals or textbooks 
then in use. They would be trained as well in modern science and 
philosophy. Emphasis would rest on the scientific study of the origi- 
nal texts. As the first step toward his goal, Mercier arranged for pub- 
lic lectures to be given. These lectures were, of course, in French. 
From the beginning, he entrusted courses on dogmatic theology to 
Jacques Forget and, therefore, became the first to promote the 
teaching of theology in a vernacular language. 

In 1893, when the Higher Institute of Philosophy really began to 
function as part of the university with a regular curriculum, Jacques 
Forget got things underway by offering a course on the history of 
Arabic philosophy that was not limited to the texts known in Latin 
translations. In addition, Mercier requested a course on the history 
of contemporary philosophy. Other schools in the university were 
teaching the history of ancient philosophy and the history of modern 
philosophy but no one, apparently, was teaching the history of 
medieval Latin philosophy.”3 

Arabic philosophy must have been of importance to Mercier, for, 
in the first volume of the Revue Néo-Scolastique, which he founded in 
1894,24 there are two articles by Canon Forget on Arabic phi- 
losophy. The first is a French translation of one of the chapters of 
his edition of Avicenna’s Isharat.2°? The other is ‘‘De 1’influence de 
la philosophie arabe sur la philosophie scolastique.’’?° 

Mercier’s interest in Arabic philosophy may have been motivated 
by his eagerness to accept and diffuse the results of contemporary 
science (let us not forget that the Higher Institute of Philosophy 
included mathematical and scientific requirements as well as a 
philosophical education) and his regard for philological accuracy. 
He was probably aware that to have a thorough knowledge of Arabic 


Louvain, 49 (Nov. 1951) (Centenaire de la naissance du Cardinal Mercier), 
pp. 905-633; Louis De Raeymaeker, Le Cardinal Mercier et l'Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie de Louvain (Louvain: Publications universitaires de Louvain, 1952). 

23 See L. De Raeymaeker, Le Cardinal Mercier, p. 75, especially n. 54. 

24 Tt is now called the Revue Philosophique de Louvain. In addition to founding this 
journal, Mercier served as its editor. | 

25 Ibid., pp. 19-38. 

26 Ibid., pp. 385-410. 
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philosophy, one also needed to read Arabic texts and to have a 
strong background in Islamic studies. 

Though Forget was a theologian by profession and an Orientalist 
by training, his great love remained Arabic studies. As is only too 
customary, Church authorities entrusted to this faithful priest heavy 
teaching and administrative duties. He was teaching Catholic dog- 
ma and moral philosophy in French at the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy; fundamental theology in Latin; and Arabic, Syriac, 
and upper level Hebrew in theology. He even directed the short- 
lived African College at which he was ordered to teach Bantu lan- 
guages. 

This astonishing teaching load certainly reduced Forget’s scholar- 
ly output, but the most original part of it always centered on Arabic. 
One should not forget either that Forget’s library and papers were 
completely destroyed in a bomb attack during World War I. 

Forget’s career in Arabic began with Avicenna, an author whom 
Clenardus had also read in part. In the commemorative volume of 
1928, Chabot somewhat tongue in cheek queries why Forget had 
chosen to work on Avicenna—whose bad morals and lack of reli- 
gious orthodoxy, even from a Muslim point of view, must have sadly 
tired Forget’s patience, impeccable orthodoxy, and moral conser- 
vatism—then goes on to speculate that Forget wanted to provide 
some of the missing Arabic philosophical texts which were neither 
translated nor edited. In reply, Forget did not take up this point.?’ 

Yet in 1899, only a few years after establishing a course in the his- 
tory of Arabic philosophy, Forget stopped teaching it and gave up 
forever his study of Avicenna and the Quran to focus instead solely 
on Christian Arabic texts. Academic politics were again at the root 
of Forget’s decision. 

In 1887, the new rector of the University was J. B. Abeloos, a the- 
ologian and Orientalist. Abeloos intended to create a double Higher 
Institute which would include two sections, one in philology and 
Orientalism and the other in philosophy. Tensions built up between 
Mercier and Abeloos, as well as between Mercier and the theo- 
logians. In 1895, new statutes were imposed from outside on the 
Higher Institute of Philosophy requiring that courses be given in 
Latin rather than in French. The Institute immediately lost its 


27 Manifestation, pp. 25-26. 
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numerous lay students. Tensions between Mercier and Abeloos 
peaked because of their appeals to the Belgian bishops and Vatican 
authorities. Finally, Rome backed up Mercier, and, following dem- 
onstrations by the students, Abeloos presented his resignation. 

On July 26, 1898, it was announced that the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy would resume teaching in French for the 1899-1900 
academic year. At that time, Forget continued teaching dogmatic 
theology and moral philosophy, but the course in Arabic philosophy 
simply vanished. Thus, the defeat and resignation of the Orientalist 
Abeloos coincides with Forget’s move from classical Arabic to Chris- 
tian Arabic and his move from Islamic philosophy to Christian reli- 
gious texts. This move is marked by his edition and Latin transla- 
tion of a fifteenth century Egyptian Monophysite text in four 
volumes.2® There seems to be more than coincidence here, and De 
Raeymaeker, the historian of the Higher Institute and an admirer 
of Mercier, as well as sources within the Orientalist Institute, dis- 
cretely hint at serious tensions between philosophers and Orien- 
talists.*° 

Forget later became editor of the Arabic section of the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Onentalium founded in 1902 in Paris by Chabot 
and published since 1912 conjointly by the Université Catholique de 
Louvain and The Catholic University of America. 


VI. Stmone Van RIET 


The History of Arabic Philosophy course, founded in 1894 and can- 
celled in 1899, was resumed in 1965 at the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy through the De Wulf-Mansion Center. The center was 
founded in 1956 as a research unit specializing in Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy. In 1962, Simone Van Riet was appointed at 
the Center to prepare the critical edition of Avicenna’s Latin version 
of the De Anima.*° The focus was again on Avicenna, but this time 
in his Latin garb. ‘Though this appointment was the result of the en- 
terprise of the Avicenna Latinus, Simone Van Riet, fully aware of the 


28 Synaxarium Alexandrinum, 1905-1926. 

29 Apparently, Mercier’s victory over Abeloos delayed the establishment of an 
Orientalist Institute distinct from the faculty of theology until 1936. 

39 Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 60 (1962), ‘‘Chronique du Centre De Wulf- 
Mansion,” p. 719. 
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importance of the Arabic original and desirous of providing her 
readers with the differences between the Latin and the Arabic ver- 
sions, refused to let the emphasis on Arabic be forgotten. 

In 1965, the History of Arabic Philosophy made a timid, but 
definitive, comeback as an elective. In 1967, a course called Texts 
of Arabic Philosophy and a seminar in Arabic philosophy were 
added. At the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Arabic philosophy 
grew to such an extent that in 1969 Simone Van Riet began to offer 
a course of elementary Arabic for philosophers.*! Programs were 
revised, and it became possible to pursue a bachelor’s degree in 
philosophy with a specialization in Arabic and medieval Latin 
philosophy. In 1969, the full autonomy of the discipline was mani- 
fested in the creation of a Center for Arabic philosophy.*” 


VII. CONCLUSION 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, scholars were fascinated with 
Arabic philosophy, hunting for texts and translating them into 
Latin. Yet, at some point, fascination was replaced by indifference. 
The Islamic world had lost most of its importance for Europeans; in- 
deed, Clenardus’ difficulties in learning Arabic in the first half of the 
sixteenth century illustrate how much the West had lost interest in 
Arabic philosophy and culture. In the early seventeenth century, 
Abudacnus’ failed attempts to teach Arabic show that the denizens 
of the academy were more traditional and provincial than his first 
students, the missionaries and merchants in Antwerp. Scriptural 
languages were important, but Arabic did not fall into such a 
category and was thus a low priority. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, Forget’s interest in Arabic 
philosophy and culture and Mercier’s open-mindedness led to the 
creation of the first course in the history of Arabic philosophy under- 
stood as an autonomous discipline requiring knowledge of Arabic. 
This was the beginning not only of a new translation movement but 
also of a trend towards editing original Arabic texts. Nevertheless, 
academic squabbles curtailed this innovation. Arabic acquired a 
strong foothold, but mainly as the language used by some Chris- 
tians; and Arabic philosophy therefore vanished from the scene. 


31 Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 67 (1969), Chronique de 1’Institut, p. 679. 
32 Information given by Professor Van Riet. 
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Yet, in the second half of this century, the Avicenna Latinus enter- 
prise, directed by Simone Van Riet, reinstated the link between the 
Latin Medieval tradition and the Arabic originals. Since 1969, 
Arabic philosophy has been officially acknowledged as an autono- 
mous discipline. 

It remains for others to determine if this fairly brief tale of some 
of the many woes and the eventual acceptance of Arabic philosophy 
at the Université Catholique de Louvain is unique or if it is 
representative of a more general pattern in academic history. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE RECEPTION OF ARABIC PHILOSOPHY AT THE > 
UNIVERSITY OF BUDAPEST 


MIKLOs MAROTH 


The scholar who introduced Arabic philosophy into the University 
of Budapest, namely, the famous Arabist I. Goldziher, is well 
known all over the world. His personality and scientific activity are 
well documented, so I will focus here on the main preconditions of, 
and circumstances for, his activity in the field of Arabic philosophy. 

Hungary and Hungarian universities were never keenly interest- 
ed in philosophy. In the Middle Ages, Hungarian students attended 
the universities in Northern Italy and obtained there a mainly legal 
and rhetorical education. Justinian and Galen were the great cul- 
tural heroes in Hungary, while Aristotle was pushed into the back- 
ground. This tradition, joined with general common sense, has 
resulted in a relative lack of philosophical culture, which has been 
characteristic of the country ever since. 

In the continuous wars against the Turks during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Hungary was almost completely destroyed. 
The Hungarian kingdom, one of the greatest powers in Europe be- 
fore the war, lost more than half of its inhabitants, large territories 
were deserted, and towns and villages along with all their schools 
were laid in ruins. In the meantime, the formerly Catholic land be- 
came Protestant. 

This was the situation when P. Pazmany (1570-1637) appeared. 
He was a Jesuit and received his theological and philosophical edu- 
cation at several Jesuit seminaries, e.g., in Crakow and in the Col- 
lege of English Priests in Rome. Later, he acted as a professor of 
theology and philosophy in Jesuit seminaries such as Graz. Through 
his continuous efforts, he succeeded in converting the great majority 
of Hungarians to Catholicism. In the last years of his life, having 
seen the desolate cultural and religious situation of his homeland, he 
sacrificed his private property in order to provide some chance of 
continuation for the results he had gained. Pazmany decided to 
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found a university in Nagyszombat, now Tyrnava, in Slovakia, in 
the hope that it would be the stronghold of culture and Catholicism 
in the country. It was in keeping with his intention that the univer- 
sity was moved to Pest after its liberation from the Turks. Thus the 
University of Budapest was founded in order to defend Catholic 
theology and to spread philosophy, including all branches of science, 
in Hungary. 

To find out what kind of philosophy Pazmany wanted to be taught 
at the university, we must turn to his books. He enumerates five 
definitions of philosophy at the beginning of his Physics, as follows: 

1. The knowledge of human and divine things. 

2. The love of wisdom. 

3. The assimilation to God. 

4. The separation of soul and body, a state resembling death. 

9. The examination of existing things. 

All these definitions are well known from several sources. I shall 
only refer to two books here. The first is Ammonius’s commentary 
on the Exsagoge of Porphyry. This is the earliest work known to me 
that contains the above set of definitions. The canonized collection 
of not five, but six definitions consisted of the following ones: two 
definitions abstracted from different dialogues of Plato, two others 
from Aristotle, and a Pythagorean and a Stoic definition. This set 
became commonplace in the philosophical literature in late An- 
tiquity. 

The second book referred to is that of Abu al-Faraj ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Tayyib. Ibn al-Tayyib enumerated the same definitions at 
the beginning of his commentary on Porphyry’s Eisagoge. The only 
difference between him and Ammonius is that the latter classified 
the definitions according to their history, while Ibn al-Tayyib, who 
was not interested in the historical aspects of the problem, took the 
formal criteria into consideration. He divided the definitions into 
four groups. The first group concerned the substratum: philosophy 
is the science of existing things, that is, of human and divine things. 
The second group focused on the name: philosophy is the love of 
wisdom. The third addressed the goal: philosophy is taking care of 
death; it is assimilation to God. And the fourth considered relation: 
philosophy is the science of sciences. 

Having reiterated the above canonical group of definitions 
Pazmany worked back through his Jesuit masters, in defining 
philosophy as well as in other problems, and attached himself to the 
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old scholastic tradition. He went back to Zabarella, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Suarez. He also went back to the Portugese school of 
Coimbra, and to his personal masters in Rome—to Velasquez and 
Bellarmino—and through all of them to the Arabic and Neoplatonic 
tradition. 

The same is to be observed in his commentary on Aristotle’s De 
Caelo. Pazmany describes the universe in this book as a system of 
concentric spheres. This universe contained the sun, the moon, and 
the planets with a special sphere for the fixed stars and with an all- 
embracing external sphere. This was the traditional arrangement of 
the celestial world from Aristotle through the seventeenth century. 

But there is a peculiar assertion to be found in Pazmany’s work 
which does not go back directly to the Aristotelian text. It concerns 
the movement of the celestial bodies. The text expounds the con- 
troversy of the scholastic philosophers on the source of motion, spe- 
cifically whether motion was an internal faculty of the celestial 
bodies or whether it came from an outside power. Pazmany rejects 
the view of Copernicus and some others who wanted to find the ori- 
gin of motion in the special energy of the heavenly bodies and ac- 
cepts the more convincing old view of the Aristotelian line, which 
asserts that planets and stars are moved by outside forces. The out- 
side forces are described by him as intellects or angels. 

Knowing Greek and Arabic works on cosmology, we can discover 
the influence of Arabic philosophy at this point. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias was the first Greek philosopher who spoke of moving 
Gods (theot) instead of moving intellects. Naturally, the monotheist 
Muslim philosophers could not follow him in using this pagan termi- 
nology; consequently, they changed the Gods into angels (mala’t- 
kah), as one can observe in the works of Abu Hamid al-Ghazall. 

These examples show that Greek and Arabic elements have been 
combined in the philosophy of Pazmany, which is not surprising 
for a scholastic thinker. The examples cited show how scholasticism 
took up a philosophical tradition that had persevered in an almost 
uninterrupted, but reinterpreted, form from Aristotle to Averroes. 
Pazmany founded the university aiming at propagating this kind 
of philosophy. He often quotes, to mention only three names, the 
pagan Aristotle, the Muslim Averroes, and the Christian Zabarella 
—himself quite strongly influenced by the Arabs. Thus, since the 
studies at the university centered around scholastic philosophy, the 
cultural heritage of the Arabs was in the limelight of scholarly in- 
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terest from the very beginning. The professors and students of the 
university did not, however, realize how indebted they were to this 
heritage. 

The university was founded in 1635 and persevered in unchanged 
form and spirit until 1855. This form consisted of two faculties: one 
theological for seminarists and the other philosophical for worldly 
purposes, which was later enlarged with a faculty of law. The 
students of the philosophical faculty, as Pazmany and other docu- 
ments show, continued the ancient practice of Aristotle’s Neopla- 
tonic and Arabic commentators. They studied physics, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, ethics, cosmology, zoology, etc., as parts of 
philosophy. The students who matriculated at the philosophical 
faculty were authorized to teach every subject in the schools. And 
while colleges and academies of agricultural and technical sciences 
achieved considerable progress in Hungary, this old medieval tradi- 
tion at the university remained unchanged. 

An even stronger claim for university reform rested with the parti- 
sans of bourgeois and liberal progressivism. In 1855, the conserva- 
tive government decided to reform higher education in Austria and 
Hungary along the model of German universities. From that time 
on, specialized subjects have been taught in special courses. In the 
first years, there was no great variety in lectures. The meager list of 
classes contains lectures on classical philosophy, history, literature, 
modern philology in the Italian and Russian languages in the 
philosophical faculty; and mathematics, physics, geography, etc., in 
the faculty of sciences. Philosophy as a subject (meaning scholastic 
philosophy until World War II) was compulsory for everybody. 

Goldziher, a private student in a secondary school at that time, 
attended several courses at the university. In addition to attending 
lectures on Persian and Turkish, he was a permanent presence in the 
classes of J. Télfy on Greek philosophy and attended the courses of 
C. Horvath on scholastic philosophy as well as the Arabic courses 
of J. Ruzsicska at the theological faculty. His interest in Oriental 
languages and philosophy was prompted by his education at home. 
From his early childhood, he read Hebrew with private teachers at 
home and became acquainted with philosophical works written in 
Hebrew, e.g., Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed and Jehuda 
Hallevi’s Book of the Kuzar. His interest in oriental languages and 
philosophy led him to the above mentioned lectures. His wide 
knowledge and unrivalled industry were generally approved by the 
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professors at the university, so after the last examination in the 
secondary school he was permitted to continue his university studies 
in higher classes without repeating the introductory courses. 

J. Eotvos, the minister of education and devoted partisan of 
university reform, sought talented young men to send to German 
universities later to be appointed as professors at the university. He 
chose the eighteen year-old Goldziher for a scholarship and future 
professorship of the not yet founded Department of Semitic Lan- 
guages. The decision to found a department for Semitic philology 
rather than for Arabic was theologically motivated. 

After the old-fashioned lectures of the university in Pest, Goldziher 
was at home in the scholarly atmosphere of Berlin. At first, he was 
disturbed by the condescending smiles of his new professors who 
were surprised to hear that a young man from Pest wanted to learn 
Semitic philology. Austo-Hungarian learning was ‘‘the source of 
humor’’ in Berlin at that time, as Goldziher recorded in his diary, 
and the Hungarian part of the country especially was considered the 
homeland of barbarism. Nevertheless, Goldziher captivated all of 
his professors and colleagues in Berlin with his knowledge and en- 
thusiasm, and thus got all the support he needed for his studies. 

The presence of F. Dieterici and M. Steinschneider among his 
teachers in Germany served to stimulate his interest in Oriental phi- 
lology. Steinschneider improved Goldziher’s knowledge of Hebrew 
philosophy, and Dieterici drew his attention to Islamic philosophy. 
Goldziher, having come to Berlin as a Hebraist, soon became an 
Arabist as well. But it was not Dieterici alone who was responsible 
for this change. Others also turned the young Goldziher’s interest 
towards Islam. G. Jahn’s influence must be especially emphasized. 
He introduced Goldziher to Hegel’s philosophy and to the theology 
of the Tubingen school. Both of these schools played a decisive role 
in Goldziher’s later works, and while in Berlin he tried to apply the 
theory of the Tubingen school to Islam. 

At the age of twenty, he decided to continue his studies in Leipzig 
with Professor Fleischer. At the same time, he was requested by the 
Hungarian minister of education to finish his thesis in order to ob- 
tain the professorship. In Leipzig, Fleischer turned Goldziher’s in- 
terest to the history and ideas of Islam. After a year of long, hard 
work, he finished and defended his doctoral thesis devoted to al- 
Baydawi. With this work Goldziher became an Islamicist. 

It is interesting to note that Goldziher’s doctoral examination 
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included the history of the ancient world and philosophy as non- 
compulsory subjects. At his examination he was asked questions 
concerning Aristotle’s ethics, Kant’s epistemology, and Schopen- 
hauer’s ethics. 

After the successful examination he spent another semester in 
Leipzig, then went to Leiden to work with manuscripts in the 
library. ‘The readings and notes made during his year there served, 
he says in his diary, as the basis for his scientific activity during his 
lifetime. 

After finishing his studies, Goldziher returned home. But bad 
news awaited him in Pest: his protector, the liberal aristocrat 
Eotvos, had died and the new minister of education was not eager 
to press the university to nominate its first Jewish professor. The 
general atmosphere was favorable neither at the university nor in 
Hungary. The conservative government in Vienna had begun to 
carry out a university reform, dismissing in the process many un- 
qualified and unfit teachers and professors. Under the circum- 
stances, it became a patriotic duty to protest against the government 
in Vienna. Consequently, the dismissals came to be seen as mar- 
tyrdom, and ignorance became synonymous with patriotism and 
heroism. Goldziher, with his wonderful talent, was no hero at this 
time and could not count on great success. 

His nomination to become a professor at the university was post- 
poned. ‘To gain time, the minister of education sent the twenty-three 
year old Goldziher to Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt on a 
scholarship. After so many years of reading and learning about Arab 
culture and the Islamic sciences in books and libraries, he now met 
living Arabs and saw Islam in practice. AJ] that was pleasure to him. 

He was surprised that he could converse fluently in Arabic, and 
the Arabs were astonished at his enormous knowledge of their litera- 
ture, law, etc. Goldziher felt especially at home in Damascus and 
made many friends there. He was invited to private houses, where 
he had access to private libraries, and he took part in regular meet- 
ings of writers and religious leaders of both the Christian and Mus- 
lim community, participating in their religious holidays as well. 
Only the Jewish community, Goldziher complains in his diary, did 
not accept him with open hearts. 

No wonder that the time spent in Damascus was not only useful, 
but very pleasant to him. Goldziher says that the months in 
Damascus were the happiest period of his life. He continued his 
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journey from Damascus to Cairo with the conviction that Islam was 
superior to Christianity and Judaism. His good experiences in 
Damascus explain the love and reverence towards the Arabs and 
Islam found in his writings. 

He found Cairo less hospitable and more mercenary than Syria. 
Cultural life seemed to be caught in a struggle between two parties. 
There was, on the one hand, an aspiration to modernize following 
the European model and, on the other, a strong conservative or 
traditionalist national movement. The modernizing party offered a 
high position to Goldziher in the ministry of education, but he re- 
fused it. As an enthusiastic friend of Islam and Muslim tradition, he 
actively supported the second party and instead of opting for well- 
paid employment, he asked for admittance to al-Azhar University. 
It was not an easy task for a non-Muslim to become a student at this 
famous school, but his deep sympathy with Islam and immense 
desire for learning cleared the way for him. During his studies at al- 
Azhar he became attached to Islam not only intellectually, but emo- 
tionally as well. He was eager to pray together with Muslims. Only 
when such participation became impossible, and his father became 
ill in Pest, did he leave Cairo. | 

In Pest, the changed situation was not favorable to Goldziher. 
The Vatican Council defined the dogma of papal infallibility in 
1870, and the dogma had not been accepted by P. Hatala, professor 
of New Testament and Old Testament revelation at the faculty of 
theology. Hatala thus became a heretic and had to leave. The higher 
authorities wanted to avoid making a martyr of him, so he was trans- 
ferred to the philosophical faculty and appointed professor of 
Semitic languages. This was the only professorship closely related to 
theology; consequently, no position was available for Goldziher. 

In this hopeless situation, he received support from several Ger- 
man universities offering him professorships. Goldziher, who al- 
ways said that he was proud of his old name, his Jewish religion, and 
his Hungarian nationality, refused to leave his fatherland. To earn 
his living, he ultimately became a clerk for the Jewish community 
in Pest. The only official acknowledgement of his abilities was the 
permission given him to deliver lectures gratis at the university. 

In these years, Goldziher participated in the founding of the 
Budapest Rabbinical Seminary. The seminary became the spiritual 
and intellectual center of the Jewish community. There was scientif- 
ic activity going on in the seminary, where, e.g., M. Steinschneider 
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was one of the professors. The seminarists produced numerous dis- 
sertations, some of them devoted to Jewish and Arabic philosophy. 
The following short list of dissertations on philosophy provides an 
idea of this activity: 

Bela Berend—The Origin, Ideas, and Jewish Relation of the Liber 

Graduum. 

Imre Benoschovsky—The Aristotelianism of Maimonides. 

Arthur Geyer—The Influence of Kalam on the Gaonic Period 

after Saadia. 

[llés Griunwald—The Relation of Maimonides’ Philosophy to the 

Kalam. 

Zoltan Kohn—The Platonism of Ibn Daud. 

Moses Richtmann—The Ethical Views of Arab-Jewish Neo- 

platonists. 

Jozsef Schindler—The Psychology of Ps.-Bahja’s Kitab Ma‘ani 

al-Nafs. 
There are also twelve dissertations that together comprise a critical 
edition of Yusuf al-Basir’s Al-Kitab al-Muhtawi. 

Goldziher delivered lectures at the university from 1871 on. The 
honorary-lecturer found time for his students after finishing his 
daily work. He held classes Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings starting at five o’clock. In his lectures, he had to pay attention 
to the theological bent of the university. He taught Arabic grammar, 
Aramaic literature, and read Hebrew Bible texts in the first year. 
From the very beginning, he held a regular course on ‘‘The impact 
of the Arabs on European Civilization.’’ This course, too, reflected 
the religious interest of the university, which regarded Islam as a 
fore-runner of European civilization and an enemy of Christianity. 

It is interesting to see how Goldziher influenced the pedagogical 
activity of Hatala. If Goldziher lectured on Islam, Hatala read the 
Quran. If he read Hebrew literary texts, Hatala lectured on the his- 
tory of Hebrew literature. If he taught Syriac, Hatala, too, taught 
Syriac. If we compare the old list of lectures with Goldziher’s diary, 
in which he always wrote on his actual works, we see that Goldziher, 
working on a particular subject, delivered lectures on the same sub- 
ject. The parallel lectures show that the official professor, Hatala, 
had been vying with Goldziher. We know from official documents 
that Hatala had four or five students in his classes, but there is no 
information on the number of Goldziher’s students. Yet, given that 
only scores of students were in the philosophical faculty at that time, 
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four or five students represented a relatively large part of the student 
body. | 

In 1904, Goldziher was requested by the German encyclopedical 
undertaking, Kultur der Gegenwart, to write a concise history of 
Islamic philosophy. While working on this task, he held a one 
semester, and a year later a two semester, course on philosophy. 
Hatala retired that year, and Goldziher became the ordinary profes- 
sor of Semitic philology. In this capacity, he delivered lectures on 
Arabic philosophy every Wednesday from two until four in the after- 
noon. 

From the temporal coincidence of writing and lecturing on the 
same subject, we can draw the conclusion that his teaching on 
Arabic philosophy at the university was similar to his writing about 
it. Thus the “‘ History of Islamic and Jewish Philosophy,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Kultur der Gegenwart, serves as the only source of 
knowledge for the content of his lectures. 

In the diary, he says he was requested to write a history of Arabic 
philosophy. According to Goldziher’s explanation, the philosophy 
which the Arabs, Persians, and Turks had in common deserved the 
label ‘‘Arabic’’ because of the language in which it was expressed. 
But the Jews, while developing their own philosophy, made use of 
the same language. So it 1s better to divide the philosophy written 
in Arabic into an Islamic one and a Jewish one. 

According to the old registers, Goldziher lectured on Arabic 
philosophy at the university. It is quite certain that he spoke of 
Islamic as well as Jewish philosophy in his classes. As the list of dis- 
sertations given above shows, this concept of Arabic philosophy 
served as a basis for philosophical studies at the rabbinical seminary 
as well. This fact cannot be neglected. Speaking separately of 
Islamic philosophy, he placed the philosophy of Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks together in a network which influenced the investigation 
considerably. 

First, IsLamic philosophy must have been investigated in connec- 
tion with the religion of Islam. And Goldziher paid special attention 
to this question. He examined the question of the relationship of 
Islamic orthodoxy to Greek science. A real struggle was going on in 
Muslim countries between partisans of orthodox Islam and parti- 
sans of the foreign sciences. In focusing on this problem, Goldziher 
was motivated not only by his scientific interest, but also by his posi- 
tion in the Jewish community. In 1888, he announced a series of 
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lectures on ‘“The Essence and Progress of the Jews.’’ In the lectures, 
he tried to emphasize the importance of philosophy and modern 
science for the reconciliation of the orthodox and reformist tenden- 
cies. This position shows that Goldziher appreciated philosophy not 
only as a scientist, but also as a private man. The lectures contained 
a liberal social program and show evidence of a reformist attitude 
on his part. 

This morally and intellectually motivated position in the pro- 
grammatic lectures undermined his reputation within the Hun- 
garian Jewish community. His undeserved rejection prompted him 
to investigate the same problem in connection with Islam. His per- 
sonal experience with his own religious community explains the 
pessimistic tone of his article ‘‘Stellung der alten Islamischen 
Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissenschaften.’’ 

But philosophy and Islamic religion were connected in other 
respects as well. Goldziher, having read Maimonides’ Gude of the 
Perplexed as a youth, was interested in speculative theology as a 
branch of philosophy and theology at the same time. Influenced by 
Maimonides’ attacks upon the dialectical theologians of Islam (the 
mutakallimun), he paid special attention to the origin of rational the- 
ology. His exceptional interest in the mutakallimun is shown by the 
fact that more than twenty percent of his ‘‘History of Muslim 
Philosophy’’ is devoted to Kalam, while al-Farabi received ten per- 
cent and Ibn Sina five percent of the work. Moreover, as the above 
list of dissertations illustrates, the rabbinical seminary was also more 
interested in Maimonides and Kalam than in the philosophers of 
Islam per se. 

Goldziher discussed the basic views of the mutakallimin as well as 
the theological debates in early Islam which served as a starting 
point for Kalam. He also pointed out how much rational theology 
derives from different Greek philosophical schools. Referring to 
Greek philosophy, he proves that he was well versed not only in well- 
known authors, e.g., Aristotle, but also in the teachings of other 
schools, like that of the Skeptics. His considerable knowledge in 
Greek philosophy was due to the special courses he took at the 
university in Pest with J. Télfy and in Leipzig with Drobitsch. From 
the manner in which he points out the parallels of certain Greek and 
Arabic technical terms, e.g., zsostheneia ton logon vs. takafu? al-adillah, 
we should infer that he read the Greek philosophical texts. His deep 
knowledge of the actual lives of Greek and Arab authors allowed him 
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to remember the points of contact between them. Nor could 
Goldziher afford to disregard the Greek connections in his phi- 
losophical lectures at a university where classical philology— 
represented by five chairs and a great number of lectures—was at 
the center of the students’ and professors’ interest. It is worth noting 
that Latin was the offical language of Hungary until 1843. 

Sociology was another connection between religion and phi- 
losophy. Goldziher not only elaborated the history of theoretical 
controversy between theologians and philosophers, but also looked 
into the questions of the social position of philosophy, which was 
regarded as a foreign science within Muslim society. In his short his- 
tory of Arabic philosophy and, consequently, in his lectures he came 
to the conclusion that philosophy, not being compatible with the 
rude religious ideas of the common people, was the internal occupa- 
tion of a small intellectual elite, while Kalam was able to get the sup- 
port of large masses. This conclusion explains why Kalam was a mat- 
ter of particular interest for Goldziher. 

It is worth mentioning that, as the list of dissertations shows, 
Kalam was in the limelight of scholarly interest at the rabbinical 
seminary as well, because of its influence on Jewish theology. From 
another point of view, this fact accounts for the attention Goldziher 
paid to Islamic rational theology. 

Goldziher began and finished his history of Islamic philosophy by 
hinting at its important role in developing Scholasticism. As we saw, 
Goldziher first became acquainted with scholastic philosophy at the 
university of Pest while attending the lectures of C. Horvath, and 
he studied the philological side of Muslim and scholastic philosophi- 
cal contacts with M. Steinschneider in Berlin later. His experience 
in scholastic philosophy enabled him to see the subject of his investi- 
gations from a greater distance, as shown by his treatment of Aver- 
roes. Goldziher discussed Averroes’ philosophy from the perspective 
of the differences between Averroes’ views and those of his forerun- 
ners, i.e., al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, on the one hand, and from the 
perspective of the continuity of ideas in his philosophy and in that 
of Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, on the other. Thus con- 
tinuity and discontinuity are the guiding principles of Goldziher’s 
treatment of Averroes, and they determine Averroes’ place in 
Goldziher’s history of Islamic philosophy. 

Goldziher appreciated fine philological analysis as well as more 
general lines of development. His history of Islamic philosophy 1s, 
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and, consequently, his lectures delivered at the university must have 
been, arranged with regard to the major Greek schools and their 
Islamic continuations. After discussing the Kalam and its bearing on 
Skepticism, Atomism, etc., Goldziher traced the Neoplatonic im- 
pact on Arabic philosophy—which appeared in the Rasa°il of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, ethics, and Sufism—and then followed the Eastern 
disciples of Aristotle. This arrangement is in accordance with the 
knowledge of Greek philosophy in his time. 

Finally, Goldziher’s stay in different Arab countries and his per- 
sonal observations enabled him to compose a chapter on the Euro- 
pean influence on [slamic philosophical thought. This chapter con- 
tains a short review of recent publications on Arabic philosophy 
which appeared in Eastern and Western countries and an evaluation 
of its sociological situation in the early twentieth century. This chap- 
ter ranks with similar ones in his other works that discuss the situa- 
tion of Islamic religion in modern Arab societies and shows he had 
not lost sight of connections between dead theories of the past and 
the living practice of the present. 

Among Goldziher’s books is a work which reflects his interest in 
returning to his university studies and to the scholarly activity of the 
rabbinical seminary in Budapest. This work is the edition of Ps.- 
Bahja’s Kitab Ma‘ani al-Nafs. The list of dissertations shows that the 
seminary was also interested in Ps.-Bahja’s book. Goldziher’s com- 
mentary on the text bears on the courses in Greek philosophy he fol- 
lowed in Pest and Leipzig; they enabled him to point out the Neo- 
platonic character of the treatise. It also bears on Drobitsch’s course 
on psychology, where Goldziher acquired his knowledge of psy- 
chology. 

His multifaceted studies broadened Goldziher’s intellectual 
grasp. He did not confine his scholarly interest to one field or one 
person. He tried to comprehend Islamic culture in its entirety. Such 
an attempt could not succeed in every respect, however. In the 
‘History of Islamic and Jewish Philosophy,’’ there are some mis- 
taken statements concerning details, despite the general excellence 
of the work. For example, speaking of cosmology, Goldziher mis- 
takenly ascribes the ten intellect scheme of emanation to al-Farabt. 
The scheme is confused and incoherent according to Goldziher’s 
characterization. The insufficiency of al-Farabi’s cosmological the- 
ory is, Goldziher asserts, due to the lack of critical insight among the 
Arabs. 
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Though Pazmany wrote about cosmology in an Aristotelian way, 
and about angels who moved the planets, Goldziher did not know 
very much about scholastic cosmological theories. ‘The textbooks of 
scholastic philosophy used in Hungary in the second half of the last 
century omitted any discussions of cosmology. For this reason, he 
could not compare the theory of al-Farabi with later developments. 
At the same time, the Greek texts necessary for understanding the 
later results achieved by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina were not at his dis- 
posal. The psychology of Alexander of Aphrodisias appeared some 
years earlier in 1903. Other necessary sources were inaccessible. 

Nonetheless, apart from the fact that Goldziher could not, for lack 
of sources, solve the problem of the shift from a one intellect-one soul 
scheme to the ten intellect scheme, he was simply ignorant of the 
necessary and available texts. He treated the psychological back- 
ground of the Farabian cosmology in such an off-handed manner 
that one can be sure he never heard of the psychology of Alexander. 
This becomes obvious if we take into consideration that he finished 
his studies in Leipzig in 1870 and the Berlin edition of Alexander’s 
psychology appeared seventeen years later. Working then as a clerk 
of the Jewish community in Budapest, he had little time to read 
lengthy Greek books on philosophy. In his limited spare time he 
read Arabic, so his knowledge of Greek philosophy must have re- 
mained as it was when he finished his university studies. 

If we have to summarize Goldziher’s impact on later generations, 
we can state that he was the first scholar in Hungary who broke with 
the practical learning of theologians going back to the traditions of 
missionary and diplomatic schools in Rome and Vienna and at- 
tached himself to the European, mainly German, philological tradi- 
tion. His interest in Oriental languages and Islamic culture, 
originating from his education and personal love for Arabs and 
Islam, make accusations like those of Edward Said untenable in his 
case. In 1911 Ahmad Fuad, a member of the royal family in Egypt, 
personally came to Budapest to offer him the professorship of Arabic 
philosophy at Cairo University. Although the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities thought it necessary to accept the invitation, Goldziher 
demurred. His ideal was an unpolitical, pure science. Hungarian 
Orientalism has been mainly influenced by this attitude ever since. 

I have tried to show that Goldziher’s scientific achievement 1s 
mainly the result of Jewish, Hungarian, German, and Arabic inspi- 
rations. This indicates the general truth that Arabic philosophy is an 
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international science. This truth is expressed by Goldziher in two 
ways: first, he was the first philosopher in Hungary to break with 
the old scholastic view, according to which Islamic culture is a fore- 
runner of European civilization and an enemy of Christianity. He 
showed that Islam was a special period and special way of human 
development and therefore a common treasure of mankind. Second, 
when he noticed during the first World War that enmities among 
European countries annihilated the cooperation and _ solidarity 
among researchers of Islamic sciences, he no longer regarded living 
and working in the world worthwhile and he ended his scholarly ac- 
tivity. We know from his biography that he died a short time later. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


LA PREMIERE RECEPTION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE 
ISLAMIQUE A L’UNIVERSITE DE CRACOVIE 


Jerzy B. Koro.ec 


Au XVeéme siécle, a l’époque du développement de |’ Université de 
Cracovie, le monde latin avait déja depuis longtemps découvert la 
pensée scientifigue et philosophique acquise dans |’aire culturelle is- 
lamique. Les Arabes avaient, au XJI]éme siécle, fécondé la science 
et la philosophie européenne, et leurs découvertes étaient vite de- 
venues la propriété commune de l’élite cultivée. Traitant de 
Cracovie au XVéme siécle, on ne peut pas dire que c’est 1a que les 
écrits des savants arabes ont été traduits et rendus accessibles au 
monde latin, puisque cette oeuvre avait été, bien auparavant, ac- 
complie dans une autre région de |’ Europe. De méme, il faut savoir 
de quelle fagon la science arabe, attelée aux réalisations de la pensée 
latine et insérée dans un centre scientifique en plein développement, 
a suscité de nouvelles inventions chez les savants. A cette époque, 
la présence de la science arabe en Europe, notamment 41’ Université 
de Cracovie était multiple. Elle était visible en philosophie, trahis- 
sant surtout |’influence d’Avicenne et d’Averroés sur la formation 
des positions de métaphysique, de psychologie, et de la philosophie 
de la nature; elle se manifestait aussi dans |’astronomie, |’ optique, 
la pensée biologique, et la médecine. Bien qu’on ne dispose pas 
encore d’étude d’ensemble sur cette question, on peut trouver dans 
les travaux de spécialistes de l’histoire des sciences et de la phi- 
losophie—comme Louis-Antoine Birkenmajer, Alexandre Birken- 
majer, W. Senko, M. Markowski, P. Czartoryski, G. Rosinska, 
Z. Kuksewicz, et bien d’autres—des renseignements particuliers 
aptes a nous éclairer les nombreux problémes qui se posent a propos 
de la réception de la pensée arabe 4 Cracovie et de |’influence de 
cette pensée sur le milieu cracovien. 


Bien que j’aie surtout 4 montrer la présence de la pensée arabe, a 
Cracovie, au XIVéme et au XVéme siécle, je ne puis pas ne pas 
mentionner Vitelo, qui vécut deux siécles auparavant. Ayant passé 
de nombreuses années en Italie et en France, Vitelo avait, trés tot, 
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pris connaissance des oeuvres des savants arabes, en traduction la- 
tine. Dans une courte dissertation, intitulée De natura demonum et de 
primaria causa poenitentiae,! parlant de la nature des démons, ques- 
tion liée au probléme des illusions optiques, Vitelo renvoie 4 
Avicenne et a al-Ghazali, tout en rejetant leurs points de vue. II écrit 
que les démons apparaissent rarement, mais produisent des effets 
naturels. D’aprés lui, les démons sont des ‘‘animae peccatrices.’’ I 
écrit plus loin: 


a corpore fieri demones propter deformitatem peccati ... dicebant 
etiam animas anno detineri millesimo et tunc terrenum corpus reassu- 
mere. ... Et hoc videtur posse ... saluari per philosophiam Avicen- 
nae et Algazelis; ... positio eorum non est attendenda.’ 


Vitelo renvoie aussi 4 Avicenne quand il écrit que le démon est un 
étre qui existe comme |’ange et, en tant qu’intellect, agit sur l’Ame 
sensitive.? 

Soulevant le probléme de |’A4me et des chatiments qui l’attendent 
aprés sa mort, Vitelo écrit: 


Quae autem castigatio animam peccatricem consequatur, nunc taceo, 
sed maxima castigatio est remotio sui a sui ipsius natura et ab in- 
fluente sibi entitatem, ut a Deo, et ab influente sibi cognitionem ali- 
qualiter, ab intelligentiis superioribus. De corporalibus passionibus 
supponamus principia reverendae religionis christianae ... Avicenna 
autem prophetam suum et legislatorem Machometum in corporalibus 
animae passionibus et deliciis voluptatibus corporalibus ... repre- 
hendit circa animas separatas.* 


Quand il rédige sa Perspective, tout comme dans le cas du De natura 
demonum, Vitelo se sert des écrits des savants arabes. Comme 1’a 
écrit A. Birkenmajer: 


Son traité d’optique, la Perspective ... est un exposé bien ordonné et 
trés complet des connaissances qu’on pouvait avoir de son temps sur 


1 Pour |’édition de cette dissertation, voir surtout J. Burchardt, ‘‘List Witelona 
do Ludwika we Lw6éwku Slaskim,”’ Studia Copernicana, 19 (1979), pp. 155-180. Voir 
aussi A. Birkenmajer, ‘‘Studia nad Witelonem: Cz.I. Dwa nieznane pisemka 
Witelona,’’ Archiwum Komtiyji dla Badanta Histor Filosoftl w Polsce,’’ 2/1 (1921), 
pp. 1-149; et ‘‘Etudes sur Witelo, 1° partie: Deux opuscules inconnus de 
Witelo,’’ dans ‘‘Etudes d’histoire des sciences en Pologne,’’ Studia Copernicana, 4 
(1972), pp. 97-255. 

2 Burchardt, ‘‘List Witelona,’’ p. 174. 

3 Ibid., p. 180. 

* Tbid., p. 164. 
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les phénoménes physiques et météorologiques produits par la lumiére. 
... Sa valeur scientifique n’est guére compromise par le fait que l’au- 
teur a tiré la plus grande partie de son savoir du De aspectibus 
d’Alhazen [Ibn al-Haytham] ...° 


Vitelo s’était aussi servi du savoir proposé par Ibn al-Haytham 
lorsque, rédigeant son traité De natura demonum, 11 voulut expliquer 
le probléme de illusion optique que peut provoquer |’apparition 
des démons. Vitelo avait écrit: 


Videtur etiam daemon hominibus sanis ex visum deceptione et hoc 
me docuit Haicen filius Haicen [i.e., al-Hhasan Ibn al-Haytham] ter- 
tio libro suo De aspectibus.® 


La science portant sur les illusions visuelles, que Vitelo a puisée dans 
oeuvre d’Ibn al-Haytham, a eu une influence sur Nicolas Oresme, 
lequel, par |’intermédiaire de son commentaire sur le Meétéore, l’a 
transmise a ]’ Universite de Cracovie (ms BJ 749).’ 

Ibn al-Haytham a encore influencé Vitelo quand celui-ci aborda 
le probléme de la connaissance sensitive, qu’il analysa en se servant 
de la méme terminologie qu’Ibn al-Haytham dans son traité De 
aspectibus. Voici comment A. Birkenmajer s’exprime sur ce point. 
Les scholastiques, dit-il, 


. utilisaient le mot species en parlant de |’excitation du sens par le 
monde extérieur; cependant il s’agit de leur species sensibilis. ... IL en 
est de méme du mot forma. Vitelo |’avait rencontré chez Alhazen ... 
[et] aussi dans d’autres ouvrages optiques et psychologiques traduits 
de l’arabe en latin [e.g., dans al-Kindi, Ps. al-Farabi, Avicenne, al- 
Ghazali, Averroés]. Mais tous ces auteurs parlent uniquement de la 
forme sensible, c’est-a-dire du to atthéton eidos d’Aristote.® 


Vitelo étudiait, 4 Padoue, les traités optiques d’Ibn al-Haytham 
pour expliquer les phénoménes optiques percus sur le lac souterrain 
de la grotte de Covolo, non loin de Vincence. I] s’est encore référé 
a Ibn al-Haytham quand, dans la Scientia motuum coelestium, oeuvre 
perdue, il traitait de la proportion de la distance entre la terre et la 
sphére des étoiles fixes.? 


5 A. Birkenmajer, ‘‘Coup d’oeil sur l’histoire des sciences exactes en Pologne,’’ 
Studia Copernicana, 4 (1972), pp. 3-4. 

6 Burchardt, ‘‘List Witelona,’’ p. 172. 

7 A. Birkenmajer, ‘‘Coup d’oeil,’’ p. 170. 

8 Ibid., pp. 293-294. 

9 A. Birkenmajer, ‘‘Les astronomes et les astrologues silésiens au moyen-age,’’ 


Studia Copernicana, 4 (1972), p. 441. 
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L’influence des penseurs arabes est, grace a la Perspective de 
Vitelo, et ala Perspective de Pecham, également visible dans l’optique 
pratiquée a Cracovie au XVéme siécle. On la retrouve dans 
les oeuvres de maitres universitaires tels que Jean de Ludzisko, 
Sedziwoj] de Czechlo, Martin Krél de Zurawica, et Jean de 
Glogéw.!° 

Sedziw6j a donné des cours 4 Cracovie en 1429. On a conservé 
ses commentaires sur la Theorica planetarum et sur la Perspective de 
Pecham. Dans ce dernier commentaire, 11 mentionne non seulement 
le nom de son grand prédécesseur, Vitelo, mais surtout celui d’Ibn 
al-Haytham, ‘‘qui a écrit un grand ouvrage d’optique,’’ qu’il ap- 
précie tout particuliérement.!! Une autre oeuvre consacrée 4 |’op- 
tique est le commentaire de Martin Krél de Zurawica sur la Perspec- 
tive de Jean Pecham. Il donne, lui aussi, une place privilégiée 4 Ibn 
al-Haytham, puisque celui-ci est l’autorité qui s’y trouve le plus sou- 
vent citée. En effet, c’est d’Ibn al-Haytham que notre commen- 
tateur tire sa théorie de la nature de la lumiére, sa théorie de la vi- 
sion, et sa théorie de la perception. Pour ce qui est de la description 
anatomique de !’oeil, 1] se référe a Ibn al-Haytham ainsi qu’au Canon 
medicinae d’ Avicenne. Quant au probléme de la place qu’occupe la 
perspective par rapport aux autres sciences, il est résolu conformé- 
ment aux vues d’Averroés et de Thomas d’Aquin, lesquels, d’aprés 
le commentateur cracovien, la met au rang des sciences non pas 
seulement naturelles, mais aussi mathématiques. !? 

Ce que nous avons dit suffit 4 faire voir l’influence d’Ibn al- 
Haytham sur les savants s’occupant d’optique. Son traité De aspect:- 
bus était vraiment une somme en ce domaine. Comme |’a écrit 


G. Rosinska: 


Selon Alhazen, tous les éléments de ]’acte de connaissance—objet, 
lumiere, formes, air—sont matériels. Le rayon lumineux posséde une 
double nature. Comme étre mathématique, il se référe aux régles qui 
gouvernent |’apparition des images optiques. Quant aux impressions 
... qui constituent la nature physique du rayon, ce sont des formes 
de corps, des formes matérielles.!° 


10 G. Rosinska, ‘‘Optyka w XV w. Miedzy nauka sredniowieczna i nowo- 
zytna,’’ Studia Copernicana, 24 (1986), pp. 99-133. 

11 Tbid., pp. 101 et 126. 

12 Tbid., pp. 106-107. 

13 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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D’aprés G. Federici-Vescovini, Ibn al-Haytham admettait trois 
genres de connaissance. Le premier découlait de la rencontre de 
l’oeil avec les rayons réfléchis 4 partir de la surface des objets et for- 
mant une pyramide. Le deuxiéme était celui d’une connaissance 
n’impliquant pas seulement la présence de |’ objet et sa position par 
rapport au globe oculaire, mais aussi la mobilité de ce globe 
oculaire, c’est-a-dire, la mobilité du céne, et donc la mobilité de son 
axe. Le troisiéme implique le contrdle du contenu de la connaissance 
en se référant aux expériences précédentes et en comparant la con- 
naissance qu’on a actuellement de |’objet avec les connaissances 
qu’on en avait auparavant. Dans son Optique, Ibn al-Haytham 
soulevait aussi le probléme de |’intensité de la lumiére et de sa 
réfraction au contact de milieux de densités variées, ainsi que celui 
de l’interdépendance entre les angles de chute et de réflexion.!* De 
telles questions furent également examinées par Vitelo et, au 
XVeéme siécle, par des maitres de |’ Université de Cracovie comme 
Sedziw6j de Czechlo ou I’un des maitres de l’entourage de Martin 
Krél de Zurawica. 


Au début du XVéme siécle, ]’école astronomique de Cracovie s’est 
formée sous |’influence de |’Université de Prague. Pendant leurs 
études, les bacheliers et les maitres de Cracovie avaient |’occasion 
de connaitre les oeuvres des savants arabes. C’est vers 1405 qu’a 
Cracovie Jean Stobner avait fondé une chaire d’astronomie. A cette 
époque, comme ]’a souligné A. Birkenmajer, aucune autre univer- 
sité d’Europe Centrale n’avait une telle chaire consacrée exclusive- 
ment 4 la science des astres.!° 

D’aprés le Liber diligentiarum Universitatis Cracoviensis, qui fournit 
des renseignements datant de 1487-1563, voici quelles sont les 
oeuvres des savants arabes qu’il convent de compter au nombre de 
lectures universitaires: le De substantia orbis d’ Averroés, le Liber florum 
(Flores Astrologiae) d’ Abu Matshar, le Liber tntroductortus (Astrologia) 
d’al-Qubaysi, le De fatis astrorum de Hali Abenragel, le Liber 157 ver- 
borum d’ Almansor Rasis.!© L’un des premiers d’entre les maitres de 
Cracovie qui lurent des oeuvres des astronomes arabes fat le maitre 


14 Ibid., p. 41. 

15 A. Birkenmajer, ‘‘L’Université de Cracovie, centre international d’en- 
seignement astronomique 4 la fin du moyen 4ge,’’ Studta Copernicana, 4 (1972), 
pp. 483-495 et spécialement p. 484. 

16 ‘Liber diligentiarum facultatis artisticae Universitatis Cracoviensis, pars 
1,” éd. W. Wislocki, Archiwum do dzi jéw Literatury 1 Oswiaty w Polsce, 4 (1886). 
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pragois Matthias de Kolo,!” qui devait enseigner ensuite 4 l’Uni- 
versite de Cracovie dans la faculte de théologie. Dans sa bibli- 
othéque, il possédait toute une série d’ oeuvres mathématiques et as- 
tronomiques, entre autres les Electiones planetarum d’ Abu Ma‘shar 
(ms BJ 566, ff. 50v-57v),!8 le De aptatione planetarum secundum Hali 
Abenragel (ms BJ 566, f. 58v)!9 et le De significatore status infirmi secun- 
dum Hali Abenragel (ms BJ 566, ff. 110-112), ainsi que, du méme au- 
teur, le De judicti ab Aegidio de Tebaldis et Petro de Regio e Hispanica lingua 
in latinum translatt (mss BJ 566, ff. 115v-126v; BJ 570, pp. 77-137; 
BJ 584, ff. 151-229; BJ 601, ff. 182-211v).2° Outre Matthias de 
Kolo, il convient de mentionner Matthias de Saspow,*! qui pos- 
sédait dans sa bibliothéque, les ouvrages du savant arabe Halli 
Abenragel (ms BJ 1915) tels que le De fatis astrorum et de disposttione 
aerts et de nativitatibus (ms BJ 1915 62-65v).?? 

En dépit de |’existence d’une chaire spécialement consacrée a |’ as- 
trologie pendant les premiéres dizaines d’années suivant le rétab- 
lissement de 1’ Université de Cracovie, |’astronomie et astrologie ne 
s’y développérent que fort peu.*? Ce n’est qu’a partir des années 
quarante, et surtout aprés 1450, que |’astronomie et |’astrologie 
connurent un véritable développement dans le milieu universitaire 
a l’ombre du Wawel. Et le maitre qui a le plus fait pour assurer le 
début de son développement est Martin Krél. Pour enseigner 1’as- 
tronomie, il profitait de sa nomination a la chaire fondée par 
Stobner et transmettait un savoir qu’il avait perfectionné a Prague 
(1446), a Vienne, et 4 Bologne. Dans cette ville italienne, il avait fait 
des études de médecine tout en donnant des cours d’astrologie 
(1448-1449).24 Il possédait dans sa collection d’ouvrages, pour s’en 


17 ““Maciej z Kola (Matthias de Kolo),’’ Polski Slownik Biograficzny, vol. 19, 
pp. 20-21. 

18 F. J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Science in Latin Translation, 
A Critical Bibliography (Berkeley, 1956), p. 96; G. Rosinska, ‘‘Scientific Writings 
and Astronomical Tables in Cracow (XIVth.-XVIth. centuries),’’ Studia Coper- 
nicana, 22 (1984), no. 589. 

19 Rosinska, ibid., no. 1530. 

20 Carmody, ibid., pp. 150-152; Rosinska, ibid., nos. 596, 598, 599, 627, 788, 
793, et 1906; éd. Venetiis 1485 (HC 8349). 

21 Z. Wlodek, ‘‘Maciej z Saspowa,’’ Materialy i Studia Zakladu Historit Filozofi 
Starozytne) 1 Sredniowtecznej], 3 (1964), pp. 40-91. 

22 Rosinska, ibid., no. 95. 

23M. Markowski, ‘‘Kztaltowanie sie krakowskiej szkoly astronomicznej,”’ 
dans Historia astronomu w Polsce, vol. 1 (Wroclaw, 1975), pp. 56-86. 

24 M. Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie pelnej szkoly astronomicznej} w Krakowie,”’ 
dans Historia astronomu w Polsce, vol. 1, pp. 87-91. 
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servir dans son enseignement, des écrits d’auteurs arabes tels que le 
commentaire sur |’ Almageste de Ptolémée di a Hali Abenrudian (ms 
BJ 587, ff. 1-151v),*° le commentaire qu’Ibn Riduan (Abenrudian) 
rédigea sur le Centiloqguium de Ptolémée (ms BJ 1859),*° le De pluvits 
d’al-Kindt (mss BJ 1865 et 2495),?? le Liber introductorius d’al- 
Qubaysi (ms BJ 1918),*8 et le Tractatus exper mentorum (ms BJ 
2496).29 A la fin de sa vie, Martin Krél de Zurawica créa une 
chaire spéciale pour |’enseignement de I’astrologie. L’ obligation de 
son titulaire était, entre autres, d’expliquer le Centiloguium verborum 
de Ptolémée, fort probablement en s’appuyant sur le commentaire 
d’Ibn Riduan que nous avons déja mentionné.*° 

Martin Krél de Zurawica eut pour éléve André Grzymala de 
Poznan, qui s’inscrivit, comme étudiant de 1’Université de 
Cracovie, en 1442.3! I] était en possession d’un manuscrit qui avait 
vu le jour 4 Prague dés le XI Véme siécle (ms BJ 566), et qui renfer- 
mait, entre autres, le De tudicits dd a Hali Abenragel. André a 
probablement lu le Liber introductorius d’al-Qubaysi (ms BJ 805)? 
et, conformément 4 ce que |’on attendait du titulaire de la chaire 
d’astronomie fondée par Martin Krdl, il a commenté le Centiloguium 
verborum de Ptolémée (ms BJ 1857).°? En 1443, soit un an aprés 
André Grzymala, André de Cracovie, qui étudiera la médicine a 
Padou et a Bologne, ainsi qu’a Prague, a Leipzig, et, finalement, 
en 1449, A Buda, s’inscrit a l’Université de Cracovie.3* Il com- 
mente le De subradiis d’al-Kindi (ms BJ 584),°° le Liber de iudiciis 
d’Hali Abenragel (ms BJ 584),°° ainsi que, du Messahala, le De 
rebus eclipsium>’ et De occultis (ms BJ 584).°° 


25 Carmody, ibid., pp. 19 et 155; éd. Venetiis 1484 (HC 13543). 

26 J. Zathey, ‘‘Biblioteka Jagiellonska w latach 1364-1492,’’ dans Astoria Bib- 
liotskt Jagtellonskig, vol. 1 (Krakéw, 1966), p. 108. 

27 Tbid., p. 109. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,”’ p. 91. 

31 Ibid., p. 92. 

32 Zathey, ‘‘Biblioteka Jagiellonska,’’ p. 106. 

33 Rosinska, ibid., nos. 341 et 771. 

34 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum medi aevt latinorum qui in Brbltotheca Jagellonica 
Cracoviae asservantur, vol. 4 (Wratislaviae, 1988), p. 111. 

35 Carmody, ibid., pp. 81-82; Rosinska, ibid., no. 1896. 

36 Carmody, ibid., pp. 150-152; éd. Venetiis 1485. 

37 Carmody, ibid., pp. 30-32; Rosinska, ibid., no. 419. 

38 Carmody, ibid., p. 35; Rosinska, ibid., no. 419. 
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Jean d’Olkusz, ‘‘magister artium et licentiatus medicinae,’’ fait, 
a ]’Université de Cracovie, des études 4 la méme époque qu’ André 
Grzymala de Poznan et André de Cracovie.*? Le De motu octavae 
sphaerae de Thabit Ibn Qurra (ms BJ 613)* et les Canones Tabularum 
extractae ex Albategni (ms BJ 613)*! font partie de ses lectures. 

Aux noms des trois maitres que nous avons mentionnés, 11 con- 
vient d’ajouter celui de Pierre Gaszowiec, qui fit éléve d’ André 
Grzymala de Poznan, et s’était inscrit 41’ Université de Cracovie en 
1446. Devenu maitre és arts libéraux, il se rendit d’abord en Italie 
et ensuite 4 Cologne, pour étudier la médecine.** Il a lu le De 
subradits d’al-Kindi (ms BJ 1865)* et le Liber introductorius d’al- 
Qubaysi (ms BJ 575).** Parlant des maitres d’astronomie de |’ Uni- 
versité de Cracovie, on doit encore faire état de Jean d’ Inowroclaw, 
qui s’inscrivit 4 |’ Université en 1446 et qui possédait des oeuvres 
d’auteurs arabes.* 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Pierre de Chotkdéw lui aussi, fait partie du 
groupe des astronomes cracoviens connaissant |’astronomie arabe. 
I] fat étudiant a l’Université de Cracovie a partir de 1448. Aprés 
1457, il fit des études 4 Bologne, ot il obtint un doctorat en méde- 
cine.*© Dans sa bibliothéque, il possédait le Liber introductorius ab 
Johanne de Sevilla e lingua arabica in latinam translatus d’Al-Qabisi (ms BJ 
573, ff. 78-103)*’ et les Flores d’ Abu Ma‘shar—Luber florum (ms BJ 
973, ff. 171v-180), oeuvre traduite de l’arabe en latin par Jean de 
Seville.*® Gaspar Frankenstein fait également partie de cette liste 
d’astronomes, quoiqu’appartenant 4 une génération un peu plus 
récente: Il commenca ses études 4 Cracovie en 1456.*9 Il s’est servi 


39 Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,’’ pp. 94-95; Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 3, p. 97 
et vol. 4, p. 300. 

40 Carmody, ibid., p. 117; Rosinska, ‘‘Scientific Writings,’’ nos. 842 et 513; 
cf. aussi F. J. Carmody, The Astronomical Works of Thabit B. Qurra (Berkeley, 1960), 
pp. 102-106. 

4! Rosinska, ibid., no. 413; Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 4, pp. 297 et 298. 

42 Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,’’ pp. 93-94. 

43 Carmody, Arabic ... Science, pp. 81-82; Rosinska, ibid., no. 1896. 

44 Carmody, ibid., pp. 144-149; Rosinska, ibid., no. 1593; éd. Mantuae 1473 
(GW 842). 

45 Rosinska, ibid., nos. 413 et 101. 

46 Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 4, pp. 47 et 40. 

47 Carmody, ibid, pp. 144-149; Rosinska, ibid., no. 1593; éd. Mantuae 1473 
(GW 842). 

*8 Carmody, ibid., pp. 92-94; Rosinska, ibid., no. 588; éd. Augustae Vindeli- 
corum 1488 (GW 837). 

#9 Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,’’ p. 95 et Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 3, pp. 322- 
323. 
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des Canones Tabularum Toletanarum d’al-Zargali (ms BJ 584, ff. 35- 
55v),°° qui avaient été copiés vers 1400 et emportés de Prague. A 
Cracovie, Henri Munsterberg (Ziebice) les employa lui aussi.*! 

Stanislas de Rogozno, qui entra en 1464 a |’Université de 
Cracovie,°? était en possession d’un manuscrit qui renfermait, 
entre autres, une oeuvre intitulée Excerpta ex Centiloquio Hermetis a 
Stephano de Messana e lingua Arabica in Latinam translato (ms BJ 610, 
f. 316)°% et les Canones Tabularum Toletanarum Al-Zargali a Gerardo de 
Cremona in linguam latinam translati (ms BJ 610, ff. 342v-343v).>4 

Un manuscrit fort intéressant, ot l’on trouve des traités astrono- 
miques, notamment d’auteurs arabes, est le BJ 551, ayant appar- 
tenu a Jean de Sroda, qui commenga ses études 4 Cracovie en 
1470.’ Par la suite, ce manuscrit fit en la possession de Pierre 
Tomicki, qui allait devenir évéque de Cracovie et chancelier de 
I’Université de Cracovie et rendre officielle la réorganisation que 
Mathieu de Miechéw fit de la chaire d’astrologie.°® 

L’époque a laquelle Gaspar Frankenstein, Pierre de Chotkéw, 
Stanislas de Rogozno et Jean de Sroda vécurent et poursuivirent 
leurs activités scientifiques est celle au cours de laquelle Martin 
Bylica d’Olkusz fit des efforts pour élever le niveau de 1’école as- 
tronomique et astrologique de Cracovie.*’ Martin était au courant 
de l’acquis astronomique arabe puisqu’il possédait le traité De motu 
octavae sphaerae, di a Thabit Ibn Qurra (ms BJ 613, ff. 71v-74).>° 
A cette liste il faut ajouter Jerzy (Georges) de Drohobycz autre- 


50 Carmody, ibid., pp. 157-160. 

51 Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 3, p. 322. 

92 ibid., vol. 4, pp. 273-274. 

°3 Carmody, ibid., pp. 53-55; Rosinska, ibid., no. 601; éd. Venetiis 1484 (HC 
13543). 

5 Carmody, ibid., pp. 157-160; Rosinska, ibid., no. 434; éd. Norimbergae 
1534. 

°° Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 3, p. 345. Quelques autres traités contenus dans 
ce manuscrit sont, a ff. 32-34v, le De usu astrolabii de Messahala (voir Carmody, 
ibid, pp. 24-25); a ff. 56-57, les Canones astrolabit du méme; on trouve aussi le De 
motu actavae sphaerae de Thabit Ibn Qurra (voir Carmody, ibid, p. 117 et le méme, 
The Astronomical Works, pp. 102-105). 

56 Markowski, ‘‘Stopniowa przewaga astrologii nad astronomia w pierwszej 
polowie XVI w. w Uniwersytecie Krakowskim,’’ dans Hitstorta astronomit w Polsce, 
vol. 1, p. 172. 

57 Catalogus ... Jagellonica, vol. 3, p. 97; Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,’’ pp. 95-99. 

58 Carmody, Arabic ... Sctences, p. 117; Rosinska, ibid., no. 842; Carmody, 
The Astronomical Works, pp. 102-106. 
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ment Georges de Russie médecin et astronome (1450).°? Jean de 
Glog6w—qui était 4 peu prés du méme age que Stanislas de Rogozno 
et Jean de Sroda—est 4 ranger parmi les maitres les plus connus de 
Université de Cracovie. L’auteur d’une série d’oeuvres de phi- 
losophie et d’astrologie, il fat le maitre d’ Adalbert de Brudzewo, lui- 
méme maitre de Nicolas Copernic. Adalbert de Brudzewo inculqua 
probablement a Copernic une attitude de critique du systéme de 
l’épicycle,© laquelle n’est sans doute pas sans rapport avec la lec- 
ture des commentaires d’Averroés. 

Nicolas Copernic s’inscrivit, en 1491, al’ Université de Cracovie, 
oti il est demeuré jusqu’en 1495.°! D’aprés A. Birkenmajer, 1’au- 
teur du De revolutionibus était un homme d’une trés grande €rudition, 
lequel forma ses positions au contact d’un grand nombre de sources, 
parmi lesquelles Averroés occupe une place non négligeable.°? 
Parlant du passage des planétes Vénus et Mercure par le disque 
solaire, Copernic se référe 4 la paraphrase qu’ Averroés avait donnée 
de |’Almageste de Ptolémée. Il connaissait aussi les commentaires 
d’Averroés sur le De coelo et sur la Métaphysique, desquels, précisé- 
ment, il puisa des suggestions pour une critique de la théorie ptolé- 
méenne des épicycles et des épicentres. 

On ne doit pourtant pas parler sans restriction d’une dépendance 
de Copernic a |’égard d’Averroés. En effet, celui-ci n’a jamais écrit 
de paraphrase de |’Almageste. On sait seulement qu’1l est |’auteur 
d’un Abrégé de l’Almageste, comme il est indiqué dans le cataloque que 
son fils a donné de ses oeuvres. La version originale de cet Abrégé a 
disparu.®? Comme I’a écrit Birkenmajer: 


il existait de cette oeuvre une traduction hébraique faite en 1231 par 
... le traducteur Jacques Anatole de Naples, dont les copies sont trés 


59 Markowski, ‘‘Powstanie,’’ pp. 103-104. Voir aussi, plus haut, le chapitre 
quatre et |’ article fort intéressant de mon collégue, le professeur Iaroslav Isaievych, 
‘“‘George Drohobych’s Astronomical Treatises and their Arabic Sources.”’ 

60 Markowski, ‘‘Szczyt rozkwitu i miedzynarodowego promieniowania 
krakowskiej] szkoly astronomicznej,’’ dans Historia astronomit w Polsce, vol. 1, 
pp. 115 et suiv. Voir aussi W. Senko, ‘‘Step do studium nad Janem z Glogowa,”’ 
Materialy 1 Studia Zakla-Historit Filozofir Starozytne 1 Sredniowtecznej, 1 (1961), pp. 9-59. 

61 J. Dobrzycki, ‘‘Mikolaj Kopernik,’’ dans Historia Astronomit w Polsce, vol. 1, 
p. 127. 

62 A. Birkenmajer, Mikolaj Kopernik, O obrotach (Warszawa, 1974). Voir aussi 
L.-A. Birkenmajer, Mtkolaj Koperntk, pars I (Krakéw, 1900; et idem., Mikolaj Koper- 
nik, jako uczony, twérca t obywatel (Krakéw, 1923). 

63 A. Birkenmajer, ibid., p. 350. 
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rares. C’est grace a Steinschneider que nous connaissons sans doute 
mieux quelle était la teneur générale de |’ Abrégé. Celui-ci se divisait en 
deux livres, le premier consacré a |’univers entier, le second traitant 
des planétes. ... Grace a Steinschneider, nous pouvons avoir la 
preuve que c’est précisément en lisant cette oeuvre que les savants qui 
vinrent aprés [parmi lesquels se trouvait Copernic] s’informérent de 
la prétendue observation du passage de Mercure par le disque 
solaire.©* 


On peut se demander de quelle fagon les renseignements contenus 
dans le texte hébreu furent assimilés par Copernic, qui ne connais- 
sait pas la lanque hébraique, et de quelle fagon plus généralement, 
ils furent assimilés par les écrivains latins des XVéme et XVIéme 
siécles. Birkenmajer affirme: 


cette voie n’a pas pu étre directe puisqu’aujourd hui nous ne connais- 
sons que la traduction hébraique de |’ Abrégé. En 1893, Steinschneider 
affirmait méme que cette oeuvre n’avait jamais été traduite en latin, 
mais, dix ans plus tard, il ne devait plus étre aussi catégorique, ayant 
lui-méme indiqué une traduction de | original et fait clairement état 
de l’existence, avant le milieu du XIVéme siécle, de traductions de 
) Abrégé soit en latin soit en castillan ... 


Voici, en effet, ce qu’écrit, sur ce point, Alphonse, le fils de Denis 
de Lisbonne (mort en 1325): ‘“‘Scivit enim Averroes optime 
Almagestum: Nam vidi per eum Almagestum abreviatum quem librum 
fecit transfer rex Alphonsus et habetur Bononie et Hispanie.’’ On 
voit donc que, parmi les nombreuses traductions qui se firent, dans 
le domaine de |’astronomie, durant la seconde moitié du XIIIéme 
siécle, 4 la cour du roi Alphonse X, une place fit réservée a la 
traduction de |’Abrégé d’Averroés. Pendant la premiére moitié du 
XIVéme siécle, un exemplaire de cette traduction se trouvait, entre 
autres, 4 Bologne. II n’est pas exclu qu’il y existat encore lorsque 
Corpernic y fit des études. 

Nous pouvons aussi supposer que le mystérieux titre Astrologia 
Averrots et Avicennae in membrana, que nous lisons dans |’ Inventario delli 
libri de la bon memorte del conte Joanne de la Mirandola fait en 1498, n’an- 
nonce rien d’autre que cette traduction. Celui qui a directement 
renseigné Copernic sur ]’observation transmise par Averroés, ce fut 
Jean Pic Mirandolinus (mort en 1494), qui n’avait pas besoin de se 
servir d’une traduction de |’Abrégé en latin ou en castillan puisqu’il 


64 Ibid. 
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connaissait lui-méme l’hébreu et s’était entouré de savants juifs. 
Dans ses Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, imprimées a 
Bologne en 1495, Copernic, qui était tout au début de ses études 
universitaires, put trouver des phrases comme celles-ci: 


Averrois Paraphrasis Magnae Ptolomei dicit se quondam in Sole duas 
quasi maculas nigricandes annotasse; cumque numeros digessisset 
per id tempus, inventum Mercurium solis radiis oppositum. Recte 
igitur Moses Aegitius, ex Abuchasis quoque testimonio, situm et ordi- 
nem planetarum incertum pronuntiavit.™ 


Ce n’est pas seulement lorsqu’il rédigea ce passage de son De revolu- 
ttontbus que Copernic s’est servi des oeuvres d’Averroés. Parlant de 
la parenté de la Terre et de la Lune, il appelle celle-ci le plus proche 
parent de la Terre, puisant le savoir qu’il a sur ce point soit dans le 
De substantia orbits soit dans le commentaire d’Averroés sur le De 
coelo.°° Comparant entre eux les corps célestes pour ce qui est de 
leur grandeur, Copernic a utilisé les oeuvres d’un autre savant 
arabe, Muhammad Ibn Jabir al-Batani. Voici ce qu’il écrit: 


En Comparaison du Soleil, [les autres planétes] sont des corps petits, 
puisqu alors méme qu’elle est plus grande que Mercure, Vénus peut 
a peine recouvrir la centiéme partie du disque solaire, comme le veut 
l’Arabe Albategnius, qui considére que le diamétre du soleil est dix 
fois plus grand et que, pour cette raison, il n’est pas aisé d’apercevoir 
une = petite tache sur le fond de la lumiére la plus magnifique qui 
soit. 


Outre les oeuvres d’ Averroés et d’al-Batani, Copernic s’est, directe- 
ment ou indirectement, servi des observations ou des affirmations 
de savants arabes comme al-Bitrug!, al-Zargali, Jabir Ibn Aflah, et 
Thabit bn Qurra.® 

Copernic s’est servi d’oeuvres de savants arabes aussi bien 4 
Cracovie qu’a Bologne. Les commentaires d’Averroés sur le De coelo 
et sur la Métaphysique constituaient une lecture auxiliaire au cours 
des efforts qu’on faisait pour approfondir les traductions, difficiles 
a comprende, des oeuvres d’Aristote. Les deux commentaires 
d’Averroés que nous avons mentionnés, ainsi que le De substantia or- 
bis, étaient l’objet d’un enseignement 4 la faculté des arts de 
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Cracovie. Durant les années de présence de Copernic a 1’ Université 
de Cracovie, on y expliqua huit fois la Métaphysique et celui-ci y suivit 
les legons qu’ Adalbert de Brudzew donna, en 1493, sur le De Coelo, 
ainsi que celles qu’il avait données, en 1492, sur le De substantia 
orbis ©? 

A propos du De substantia orbis, signalons que les collections de 
Cracovie renferment non seulement des manuscrits de ce traité lui- 
méme, mais aussi des manuscrits comportant des commentaires 
rédigés sur lui par des savants cracoviens. Mentionnons ici les noms 
d’Augustin de Monsterberg (doyen de la Faculté des Arts, 1417), 
Nicolas de Skotniki (bachelier és arts, 1407), Johannes Jacobi de 
Jass6w (bachelier és arts, 1403, et maitre és arts, 1406), et Jean de 
Pylcza.’° Au nombre des professeurs cracoviens les plus célébres 
qui furent aussi des connaisseurs de la littérature arabe, il faut 
ranger Martin Biem d’Olkusz, qui s’était inscrit un peu avant 
Copernic,’! en 1486, a 1’ Université, et qui possédait dans sa bib- 
liothéque le De nativitatibus d’ Albubather.’2 Parmi les étudiants de 
Université de Cracovie nettement plus jeunes que Copernic, il faut 
mentionner le nom de Léonard de Dobczyce,’* qui s’est servi de la 
traduction arabo-latine de |’Almageste de Ptolémée (ms BJ 589, 
ff. 1-206v) a Gerardo de Cremona e lingua arabica in latinam translati.’* 
On connalssait encore au début du X Véme siécle, a Cracovie, cette 
traduction. Elle avait été emportée de Prague, ot elle fit utilisée par 
l’astronome tchéque Jean André Schindel (ms BJ 619, ff. 10-272)’ 
et fait l’objet de cours en 1412, lesquels eurent parmi leurs auditeurs, 
Alexius de Polonia.’® 


L’astronomie et astrologie du moyen-age continuaient 4 avoir des 
rapports étroits avec la médecine, encore qu’a |’Université de 
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Cracovie, au XVéme siécle, on s’intéressait beaucoup plus vive- 
ment a la problématique du ciel et des étoiles qu’aux problémes des 
soins 4 donner aux malades. De toute fagon, de méme que I’as- 
tronomie et l’astrologie puisaient dans |’acquis scientifique des 
Arabes, la médecine, loin de se limiter 41’ acquis médical de la Gréce 
et de 1’ Héllénisme, savait tirer profit de l’acquis médical de I’ Islam. 
A Cracovie, les articles qui réglementaient les études médicales aussi 
bien théoriques que pratiques exigeaient, entre autres, la lecture 
d’extraits du Canon d’ Avicenne: 


Ut libri in theorica isti legantur. .. 
Prima Fen primi Canonis Avicennae 
Libri in practica: 


Quarta Fen Primi Canonis Avicennae.’’ 


Ces régles furent respectées et les études étaient faites en fonction 
des indications de la Bibliotheque Jagellonne au point qu’on peut 
trouver a coté d’autres écrits d’Avicenne aussi bien les textes que 
nous avons mentionnés plus haut que les commentaires sur ceux-cl. 
Du Canon d’Avicenne, on peut trouver un premier extrait dans le 
manuscrit BJ 780 et un second dans le manuscrit BJ 819.’8 On peut 
trouver aussi des commentaires sur ces deux textes dans le manu- 
scrit BJ 78179 et sur le second d’entre eux dans le manuscrit BJ 
772.89 La connaissance qu’on avait aussi bien du Canon que des 
autres oeuvres d’Avicenne était des plus étendues. Des extraits du 
Canon se trouvent aussi dans les manuscrits BJ 805, 812, et 819,°! 
ainsi que dans quinze incunables (parus en 1473, 1476, 1479, 
1482/83, 1483, 1490/91, et 1500).8* A Cracovie, on connaissait 
également le Regimen contra pestilentiam secundum doctrinam Avicennae 
(ms BJ 470, f. 183);8° le Compendium de regimine sanitatis, que pos- 
sédait Jean Beber d’Oswiecim (ms BJ 779);°* la Translatio canticorum 
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Avicennae cum commento Averrots facta ab arabtco in latinum a magistro 
Armeganod Blasy de Montepesulano magistro in medicina ... scriptum per 
Johannem de Costrzyn ... anno MCCCCLXITL . . . tpso die Sancti Egidit 
confessoris ... [1. IX. 1464] (ms BJ 783); le Commentum Marsilii in 
Avicennam [2] (ms BJ 822);°° les Synonima Avicennae translata de arabico 
(ms BJ 830),8” oeuvre qui était possédée par Pierre Gaszowiec; le 
De viribus cordis ... translatus a Arnoldo Barchino (ms BJ 823);®° les 
Receptae Avicennae (ms BJ 833)®? que possédait probablement Martin 
Krél; et le De mineralibus (ms BJ 1927).9° Il faut encore ajouter a 
cette longue liste le traité De medicinis stmplictbus d’ Albumasar (ms BJ 


783).9! 


L’influence des penseurs arabes ne se limitait pas aux domaines de 
la médicine, de 1’astronomie, et de |’ astrologie. Elle était aussi visible 
dans celui de la philosophie. Examinant cette question, prétons 
d’abord attention 4 |’averroisme latin, bien qu’il semble que cette 
orientation n’ait pas été tellement forte dans le milieu cracovien. On 
y connaissait et mentionnait pourtant des solutions typiques de 
l’averroisme latin, que ce fit, par exemple, la théorie dite de la dou- 
ble vérité ou des vues d’ordre psychologique. On y citait méme assez 
souvent des extraits de textes d’Averroés. On le faisait néanmoins 
bien plus en vue de présenter plus clairement les positions d’ Aristote 
qu’en vue de développer les vues du commentateur arabe et de ses 
imitateurs latins. 

On peut trouver de faibles traces d’averroisme dans les vues 
d’André de Koscian (4 supposer qu’il s’agisse bien des vues for- 
mulées par ce maitre de |’ Université cracovienne, puisqu’aussi bien 
on émet désormais des doutes a ce propos), lequel s’inscrivit a 1’ Uni- 
versité en 1442 et y termina ses études en 1449.92 Dans son com- 
mentaire sur le De anima (ms BJ 2024), il aborda la question des rela- 
tions de 1’Ame sensitive et la forme de |’>homme individuel et de 
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l’Ame avec le corps, considérant que |’4me sensitive est la forme de 
homme individuel et que |’4me intellective est une substance in- 
dépendante, bien qu’unie a |’individu, qui est la forme commune 
de tous les hommes. La forme matérielle place l’homme dans le 
monde animal et fait de lui un €tre engendrable, mortel, et non exis- 
tant par soi.23 Ecrivant ceci, André de Koscian trahit des tendances 
naturalistes, qui contrastent avec ce qu’il affirme a propos de l’Ame 
intellective. Celle-ci, 4 son avis, est une structure spirituelle qui peut 
exister 4 part, distincte du corps, mais qui lui est, en fait, jointe: 
l’Ame est adaptée au corps et le corps aide l’4me 4 accomplir les 
processus cognitifs.2* Pour Z. Kuksewicz, |’intellect possible et 1’in- 
tellect agent constituent, selon André de Koscian, |’4me intellective. 
L’intellect possible posséde une nature de pure potentialité et est 
soumis aux changements. L’intellect agent agit sur 1’intellect pos- 
sible. L’ensemble n’est pourtant pas appelé par André de Koscian 
une substance, mais un agrégat, dont une partie agit et une autre 
partie est soumis a l’action.”° 

Ces faibles traces d’averroisme, on peut les découvrir non seule- 
ment dans des vues, mais aussi dans des oeuvres d’averroistes qul 
sont lues dans le milieu cracovien. J. Rebeta a, par exemple, attiré 
’attention sur le traité De sommo bono de |’averroiste parisien Boéce 
de Dacie qu’on trouve dans le fonds Paul de Worczyn.% 

Pour ce qui est de la philosophie morale, on peut parler non seule- 
ment de |’influence des averroistes, mais aussi de |’influence des 
commentaires d’Averroés sur les oeuvres de philosophie morale 
d’Aristote. Dans les années trente du X Véme siécle, il est vraisem- 
blable qu’on connaissait 4 Cracovie les commentaires d’ Averroés 
sur l Ethique a Nicomaque et sur la Poétique. A la fin du siécle, dans les 
bibliothéques des savants cracoviens, se trouvait |’édition des 
oeuvres d’Aristote paru 4 Venise, ot: les commentaires d’ Averroés 
sur |’Ethigque et sur la Politique étaient insérés.97 

L’ influence d’Averroés se laisse aussi découvrir dans des oeuvres 
traitant de philosophie de la nature. Quand, dans son Exercitium 
Physicorum, Benoit Hesse examine le probléme de |’objet de la 
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philosophie de la nature, il exprime des réserves 41’égard de la posi- 
tion d’Averroés. Pour Averroés, cette science s’occupe du probléme 
du corps naturel (corpus naturale), position qui ne s’accorde pas plus 
avec celle d’Avicenne (corpus sensibile) qu’avec celle d’Albert le 
Grand et Gilles de Rome (corpus mobile) ou méme celle de Jean 
Buridan acceptée par notre auteur (ens mobile).%° 

Sur un autre point, Jean de Slupcza mettait dans la bouche 
d’Averroés une opinion s’opposant a celle de Thomas d’ Aquin et de 
Gilles de Rome: la sphére du ciel n’est pas une substance non com- 
posée de matiére premiere et de forme substantielle, mais est en- 
tiérement simple. Selon un autre maitre de |’Université de 
Cracovie, Pierre de Sienno, cette opinion est bien plus vraisem- 
biable que l’opinion contraire.99 On se référait encore & |’autorité 
d’Averroés quand on examinait le probléme du lieu naturel. Alors 
qu’Andre Wezyk, s’opposant a Averroés, estimait que celui-ci 
n’était pas une substance, mais un accident, Jean de Slupcza, se ran- 
geant derriére le savant arabe, affirmait qu’il était la cause éfficiente 
du mouvement naturel.!°° Quand ils abordaient le probléme du 
mouvement naturel, les maitres cracoviens jugeaient qu’il ne s’ agis- 
sait pas de la terre, ce qui, disaient-ils, avait été confirmé par Aver- 
roés. Selon eux, comme |’a affirmé Benoit Hesse, en commentant 
le traité Sphaera matertalts, la terre est immobile. Cette position s’op- 
posait a celle des pythagoriciens Hiketas et Ekuantos, qui avaient 
envisagé différents mouvements, non seulement locaux, de la terre. 
La position de ces pythagoriciens était connue 4 Cracovie grace aux 
commentaires sur le De coelo, traité ot cette question avait été évo- 
quée avec précision.!9! 

Quand le maitre cracovien Pierre de Sienno, auteur du premier 
commentaire cracovien sur la Métaphysique, examine le probléme 
du but fondamental de cette discipline philosophique, il rejette la 
position, attibuée a Averroés, selon laquelle le but de la métaphy- 
sique est Dieu. Cette position se trouve aussi rejetée par Jean de 
Glogéw. Par contre, un commentateur cracovien anonyme affirme 
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qu’ Averroés avait raison de soutenir que le but de la métaphysique 
était les substances séparées, et donc Dieu. Pierre de Sienno, ex- 
aminant le probléme des catégories, attribue 4 Aristote, 4 Boéce, et 
a Averroés la doctrine fausse selon laquelle les catégories ne sont que 
des signes et des termes, ce qui, du méme coup, identifierait la 
métaphysique avec la logique. !%” 

Disons enfin que l’auteur des Quaestiones Cracovienses super libros 
Physicorum, questions anonymes, mais fort répandues dans la 
seconde moitié du XVéme siécle, se référant 4 Averroés, cherche a 
définir l’objet de l’astrologie et écrit: 


astrologia considerat corpora mota, non ut sunt mota, sed considerat 
de figura et situ corporum caelestium motorum secundum quantita- 
tem motus, quia secundem alium et alium motum corpora caelestia 
faciunt aliam et aliam figuram inter se et alium et alium situm.!% 


De tels exemples montrent comment le nom et |’autorité d’ Averroés 
ont joué un role dans les cours universitaires du milieu cracovien. 
L’autorité d’Avicenne et d’autres savants arabes y a joué un role 
similaire. Ceci vaut surtout pour les domaines des mathématiques, 
de |’astronomie, et de |’astrologie. Pour se rendre compte de |’am- 
pleur de cette érudition, il suffit de jeter un coup d’oeil sur la liste 
des noms de savants arabes dont les traités étaient connus 4 Cracovie 
au XVéme siécle, et ceci bien que cette €numé€ration soit incom- 
pléte: Abu Ma‘shar, al-Battani, al-Bubather, al-Farabi, al-Fergan1, 
al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Haytham, al-Qubays1, al-Kindi, al-Zargali, Jabir 
Ibn Aflah, Haly-Aberagel, Haly-Abenrodan, Ibn-Ridwan, et 
Thabit Ibn Qurra. 


Quelle conclusion tirer d’une collection si riche de noms d’ auteurs 
et de titres de leurs oeuvres? Cette liste nous montre que le milieu 
cracovien connaissait non seulement les oeuvres des penseurs arabes 
les plus illustres, comme Avicenne et Averroés, mais aussi les 
oeuvres de savants moins célébres. Les savants cracoviens ont utilisé 
celles des uns et des autres. L’influence de penseurs arabes s’est ex- 
primée avant tout en astronomie, en mathématiques, en optique, et 
aussi en philosophie. On |’apercoit surtout dans la réflexion sur la 
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nature, mais elle est moins marquée en métaphysique, dans la pen- 
sée morale, et en médicine. 

A diverses reprises, les commentateurs des oeuvres d’Aristote se 
sont référés a4 l’autorité des penseurs arabes, tirant généralement 
leurs renseignements de deuxiéme ou troisieme main. Souvent 
c’était en lisant les auctoritates et les florileges qu’ils s’enquéraient des 
opinions des différents savants arabes. Les nombreuses éditions des 
oeuvres d’Aristote munies des commentaires d’Averroés, qui paru- 
rent ala fin du XVéme siécle 4 Venise et qui se trouvent aujourd hui 
dans la Bibliothéque Jagellone, augmentérent aussi largement le 
renommé du grand commentateur. La science aussi bien que la 
philosophie arabe sont devenues 4 cette epoque la propriété com- 
mune des cercles intellectuels d’ Europe; elles jouérent un rdle de le- 
vain pour les progrés scientifiques des siécles suivants Jusqu’a celui 
des lumiéres. 


CHAPTER NINE 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DE L’OUEST ET DE L’EST 
DANS L’ACADEMIE KIEV-MOHYLEANA 


Y.N. KocHUBEY 


L’ Académie Kiev-Mohyléana, fondée il y a un peu plus de 350 ans, 
fut la premiére institution éducative supérieure sur le territoire de 
l’Europe de |’Est. Son activité fut trés importante pour le dévelop- 
pement spirituel du monde orthodoxe slave: Ukraine, Russie, 
Biélorussie, Bulgarie, Serbie ainsi que la Moldavie et la Valachie. 

L’histoire de la création de |’Académie est intimement li€ée aux 
activités religieuses et sociales des unions de citadins orthodoxes; ils 
organisérent des confréries dans beaucoup de villes d’ Ukraine pour 
défendre leurs droits et intéréts face a l’expansionisme catholique et 
a l’injustice de la part du gouvernement royal polonais. Les confré- 
ries jouérent un réle extraordinaire dans le développement de 1’ édu- 
cation et de la culture: elles batirent des églises, des écoles, et des 
hépitaux; en plus, elles ouvrirent des typographies dans lesquelles 
les livres religieux et laics furent publiés. En ce qui concerne Kiev, 
une école secondaire de la confrérie fit son apparition en 1615 prés 
du monastére de ‘‘]’ Apparition divine.’’ Puis en 1620, le Patriarche 
de Jérusalem, Théophane, confirma la création dans la Laure de 
Kiev-Petchersk de l’école ‘‘des arts de l’écriture hellénique-slave et 
latine-polonaise’’ malgré les menaces du gouvernement royal. En 
effet, afin que la conscience nationale et le potentiel intellectuel du 
peuple ukrainien ne puissent s’accroitre, celui-ci faisait tout son pos- 
sible pour empécher |’organisation des institutions éducatives su- 
périeures avec l’enseignement du latin et de la théologie destinées a 
la population orthodoxe de |’ Ukraine. 

En 1632, les deux écoles—celles de la confrérie et de la Laura—se 
réunirent et, de ce fait, le Collége de la Confrérie Kievienne était né 
en tant qu’ institution éducative secondaire car le Roi n’ avait pas oc- 
troyé le droit d’enseigner la théologie bien que l’enseignement du la- 
tin soit permis. Ce fut seulement en 1701 que le Collége recut la per- 
mission du gouvernement russe d’étre appelé ‘‘une académie.’’ Le 
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Métropolite, Pierre Mohyla (1596-1646), homme de science et 
d’éducation de premier ordre pour |’époque, a joué un réle tout a 
fait remarquable dans |’organisation de cette institution éducative. 
Son nom est lié 4 la préparation du texte de ‘‘La Profession de la foi 
orthodoxe’’ adopté comme ‘‘Un Livre symbolique’’ pour le monde 
orthodoxe tout entier par le Congrés de Jérusalem en 1672.! 

En reconnaissance des grands mérites de Pierre Mohyla, on com- 
mengca d’appeler |’Académie de Kiev ‘‘Kiev-Mohyléana.’’ Pierre 
Mohyla créa le collége suivant l’exemple des universités polonaises 
et occidentales. I] s’inspira en particulier de l’organisation de 
l’Académie Zamoyska, fondée par le Chancelier Jan Zamoyski dans 
Zamostie. Zamoyski lui-méme prit en modéle 1’ Université de Padou 
dans laquelle il fut éléve. Ainsi, par l’intermédiaire de Zamostie a 
l’Europe de |’ Est vint 4 Kiev l’exemple de la création d’une institu- 
tion éducative supérieure qui avait déja fait ses preuves en Occident 
a Padou. 

Pour étre juste, i] faut néanmoins dire que |’expérience des col- 
léges des péres Jésuites avait été utilisée du temps de la création du 
Collége Kiev-Mohyléana. Le Métropolite, Pierre Mohyla, innovait 
sans crainte considérant qu’il fallait acquérir tout ce qu’ y avait de 
mieux dans “‘le savoir latin’’ de l’Occident pour le bien de son peu- 
ple. C’est la raison pour laquelle quelques savants le comparérent 
avec un autre grand réformateur, le Tsar Pierre Ier, qui n’avait pas 
eu peur d’aller apprendre chez les étrangers. Le slaviste connu, 
Y.V. Veneline (Goutsa) a écrit: ‘‘Pierre Mohyla commenca 
oeuvre que Pierre Ier couronna.”’ 

Presque tous les chercheurs considérérent que le Collége Kiev- 
Mohyléana était une institution éducative supérieure tant par le 
niveau d’enseignement que par le réle qu’il avait joué dans le dé- 
veloppement de l’éducation du pays. Guillaume Levasseur de 
Beauplan dans sa ‘‘Description d’ Ukraine’’ (1650) mentionne ‘‘une 
université ou une académie’’ 4 Kiev. Bien qu’officiellement, le 
cours de théologie ne fut introduit qu’en 1689, on sait que |’en- 
seignement de la théologie le fut de facto dés le début de |’ existence 
du Collége en dépit de |’interdiction officielle des autorités. On sat 
également qu’al’époque le fait d’enseigner précisément la théologie 


! Ce livre symbolique correspond dans son autorité aux décisions de sept Con- 
ciles oeucumeniques. D’ailleurs ce livre était traduit du grec en arabe en 1675 par 
l’évéque Christodoulos de Ghaza. 
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donnait le droit 4 une institution éducative d’étre considérée comme 
““supérieure.’”’ 

L’enseignement était effectué en latin et en slavon de l’église; et 
le grec, l’ukrainien ancien et le polonais étaient également étudiés. 
Au XVIIléme siécle, on commenga 4 enseigner |’hébreu, |’alle- 
mand, et le francais. L’hébreu était enseigné par Symon Todorski 
qui avait fait ses études de |’hébreu et de |’arabe chez |’orentaliste 
connu Prof. Michaelis 4 Halle. Mais sur ordre de |’impératrice 
Elisabeth il fut transferé 4 St. Petersbourg et devint le maitre des 
langues étrangéres des futurs souverains, |’impéreur Pierre III et 
limpératrice Catherine II. 

Le systéme d’éducation coincidait avec celui de |’Occident en ce 
qui concerne les méthodes et les traditions avec, a4 sa base, les sept 
arts libres. A la fin du XVIléme siécle, 1’académie comptait plus de 
2.000 étudiants appartenant aux différentes couches de la société 
depuis les aristocrates jusqu’aux fils de simples cosaques. Ils jouér- 
ent un grand role comme organisateurs de |’éducation dans beau- 
coup d’endroits de |’ Empire russe et dans les autres pays de popula- 
tion orthodoxe. On peut dire qu’au XVIIléme siécle la plupart des 
évéques et des archévéques dans toute la Russie ont recu leur forma- 
tion a l’Académie Kiev-Mohyléana. En particulier, les Mohyliens 
ont contribué 4 l’ouverture en 1685 4 Moscou de |’ Académie slavo- 
gréco-latine, premieére institution d’éducation supérieure en Russie. 
Bon nombre des promus d’entre eux participérent activement aux 
réformes de Pierre ler. 

Non moins important est le rdle de 1? Académie Kiev-Mohyléana 
dans le développement des liens scientifiques et culturels de 
? Ukraine avec ‘‘L’Europe latine’’ dans la promotion des idées de 
la Renaissance et de 1’ Humanisme ainsi que de la culture baroque 
a l’Europe de |’Est et leurs adaptations aux besoins de la croissance 
intellectuelle de la communauté culturelle gréco-orthodoxe. I] con- 
vient de mentionner qu’aprés la chute de Byzance, c’est exactement 
en provenance de |’Europe de |’Ouest qu’on avait commencé a 
recevoir des informations différentes sur l|’Orient, y compris les 
réalisations de la pensée arabo-islamique dans les formes qui 
étaient assimilées par ]’Occident. Or une chaine de transmission 
des informations fonctionnait entre Boukhara-Bagdad-Keirouan- 
Andalousie 4 travers les centres universitaires de |’Europe occi- 
dentale, ot ces informations étaient traduites en latin, jusqu’aux 
centres scientifiques de ]’Europe orientale. On peut ajouter qu’au 
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XVIléme, X]Xeme, et méme au XXéme siécle, le monde musul- 
man puisait ses informations sur |’ Europe de |’Est par la plupart de 
sources occidentales. Certes il existait toujours des contacts directs 
mais, en raison des différences politiques et religieuses, ils étaient 
essentiellement d’ordre commercial. 

A l’Académie de Kiev on avait accordé beaucoup d’attention a la 
philosophie, a |’élaboration de conceptions ainsi qu’a |’enseigne- 
ment. T'rés peu des oeuvres de |’ héritage scientifique et littéraire de 
l’Académie ont été publiées, mais heureusement ses archives ont 
conservé des manuscrits en assez bon état. Il y a quelque temps, on 
a publié les descriptions des cours de rhétorique et de philosophie 
qui furent donnés pendants ces différentes années par les professeurs 
de |’Académie ainsi que des cours de professeurs venus d’autres 
villes y compris de |’étranger. Ces cours étaient donnés en latin et, 
jusqu’a présent, on a publié les descriptions de 180 cours de 
philosophie parmi lesquels 89 étaient écrits de Kiev. Les publica- 
tions de textes sont peu nombreuses. 

L’enseignement de la philosophie était basé sur les oeuvres d’ Ari- 
stote dans leur interprétation scolastique. On avait étudié également 
les oeuvres de Platon, Plotin, Zénon, Ptolémée, Epicure, Démo- 
crite, Philon. Bien str, les conceptions de théologiens chrétiens 
étaient maitrisées, c’est-a-dire, les oeuvres d’Origéne, pseudo- 
Denys |’Aréopagite, Basil le Grand, et Augustin. Ils connaissaient 
les doctrines de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, de Duns Scot, d’Albert le 
Grand, et aussi les traités d’ Avicenne et d’Averroés. Les auteurs de 
l’ Académie Kiev-Mohyléana citent amplement les soi-disants néo- 
scolastiques tels que Suarez, Arriega, et Oviedo. Restant en général 
au niveau médiéval avancé, les philosophes de Kiev soutenaient 
Copernic et Galilée, connaissaient Descartes, Bacon, et Pascal et 
menaient la polémique avec eux. Par exemple, I. Ghizel dans son 
Opus tottus philosophiae (1667) s’oppose a la théorie des idées innées 
de Descartes et la critique en partant du sensualisme. Au début du 
XVIléme siécle, T. Prokopovitch propageait les idées de F. Bacon 
et de J. Locke. 

L’étude des descriptions des cours des philosophes Kiéviens 
montre qu’ils connaissaient assez bien les oeuvres d’Avicenne 
et d’Averroés et les utilisaient dans leur travail. On peut mention- 
ner parmi eux Théophane Prokopovitch, Joseph Touroboyski, 
Christopher Tcharnutski, Joseph Voltchanski, et Joseph Konono- 
vitch-Horbatski. Stephan Iavorski, dans son traité sur la psy- 
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chologie comme dans ses écrits philosophiques, fait preuve d’une 
connaissance des oeuvres d’Aristote, d’Hippocrate, et de Galien, 
ainsi que de celles d’Avicenne et d’Averroés. I] se montre un par- 
tisan de |’ ‘‘averroisme latin,’’ ce qui était assez significatif a 
l’époque. Iavorski était, comme T. Prokopovitch, trés proche de 
Pierre I et ]’aidait dans la réalisation de ses réformes. Il fut nommé 
Locum Tenens du Siége du Patriarche, Pierre I n’ayant pas voulu 
élire un Patriarche, et Protecteur de ]’Académie slavo-gréco-latine 
a Moscou. Georgi Konysski, qui était proche de 1’idée de Descartes 
concernant |’omnipotence des connaissances, prenait avec cela la 
conception d’Averroés sur la double vérité. 

En général, la ligne principale des philosophes de Kiev était anti- 
Thomiste tout au moins parce que le Thomisme était |’arme 
préférée de leurs adversaires idéologiques, les professeurs des col- 
léges catholiques jésuites. On peut dire que |’enseignement de la 
philosophie dans |’Académie Kiev-Mohyléana, en surmontant le 
scolasticisme, était entré au XVIIIéme siécle au sein de la science 
de l’époque moderne et s’était lié aux noms de Descartes, Gassendi, 
Spinoza, Hobbes, Tijo de Brage, etc. Cela ouvrait le chemin a 
l’époque de la Lumiére. Le célébre philosophe ukrainien, Grégoire 
Skovoroda (1722-1794), a fait aussi ses études a1’ Académie de Kiev. 
Ses idées progressistes pour l’époque et sa pensée originale sont, a 
beaucoup d’égards, a1’unisson de celles de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Les conditions de vie du peuple ukrainien, qui étaient extréme- 
ment défavorables, n’ont pas permis 41’ Académie Kiev-Mohyléana 
de se transformer en un centre scientifique correspondant aux be- 
soins de l’époque et, a la fin du X VIJéme siécle, elle commenga a 
décliner. En 1819, par ordre du gouvernement tsariste, elle est de- 
venue une simple institution d’éducation théologique supérieure et 
elle a existé dans cet état jusqu’en 1917. Ceci dit, il convient de 
souligner que, pendant la période de son essor, 1’ Académie servait 
comme une des stations sur la voie d’échanges internationaux scien- 
tifiques mutuellement avantageux entre le monde arabe et |’Europe, 
occidentale et orientale. Son histoire peut servir pour nous, per- 
sonnes de la fin du XXéme siécle, comme bon exemple d’inspi- 
ration. 


CHAPTER TEN 


LA RECEPTION DU SOUFISME PAR L’OCCIDENT: 
CONJECTURES ET CERTITUDES 


MICHEL CHODKIEWIGZ 


La réception par ]’Occident médiéval de la philosophie ou de la 
science arabe a été l’objet de monographies sérieuses appuyées sur 
des sources documentaires nombreuses et précises. La réception du 
soufisme dans le monde chrétien 4 la méme époque reste un sujet 
a explorer. Les “‘certitudes’’ annoncées par le titre de cette bréve 
étude seront donc presque toutes négatives et ce sont les éléments 
positifs qui y apparaitront sous la forme de conjectures fragiles— 
indémontrées et peut-étre indémontrables dans bien des cas. Mon 
insistance sur cette fragilité étonnera sans doute ceux qui ont trouvé, 
sous d’autres plumes, des affirmations catégoriques. Tout récem- 
ment encore, dans une circulaire relative 4 un colloque consacré au 
grand soufi andalou Ibn al-‘Arabi, je lisais la phrase suivante: ‘‘Ses 
théories cosmologiques se sont diffusées a travers la pensée occiden- 
tale, influencant Dante Alighieri, Thierry de Chartres et toute la 
tradition de l’Amour courtois chez les troubadours de Provence.’”! 
C’est clore un peu vite le débat sur le premier et le troisitme point 
de cette assertion; quant au deuxiéme, le rédacteur de ce texte ne 
s’est pas laissé intimider, semble-t-il, par le fait que Thierry de 
Chartres est mort vers 1150, c’est-a-dire plus de dix ans avant la 
naissance d’Ibn al-‘Arabi en 1165. On trouve, il est vrai, des décla- 
rations plus aventureuses encore sous la plume de vulgarisateurs 
comme le trop fameux Idris Shah. 

Le mot ‘‘soufisme’’ est une adaptation—assez malencontreuse 
car sa terminaison évoque trés inadéquatement I’idée d’un systéme 
clos—du vocable arabe tasawwuf. Il apparait pour la premieére fois, 
sauf erreur, sous la forme latine Ssuftsmus, dans le titre d’un ouvrage 
de Friedrich Tholuck Ssuftsmus sive theosophia Persarum panthetstica— 


1 Annonce du 5é symposium de la Jbn Arabi Society, Jesus College, Oxford, 
25-27 mars 1988. | 
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l’adjectif final augure déja d’innombrables malentendus—publié a 
Berlin en 1821. 

Le mot souft, en revanche, a fait son chemin dans les langues 
romanes bien avant cette date. On le trouve, comme aussi |’un de 
ses €quivalents, fagir, pluriel fugara’, transcrit de maniére variable 
mais bien identifiable dans les récits des voyageurs dés le moyen- 
age. C’est le contraire qui serait étonnant. Pélerins ou croisés, am- 
bassadeurs ou marchands, tous ceux qui séjournent en Terre sainte 
ou s’aventurent vers l’Egypte ou la Mésopotamie ne peuvent man- 
quer de rencontrer le tasawwuf. Celui-ci, en effet, 4 partir de la deux- 
iéme moitié du XIIéme siécle surtout, évolue vers les formes institu- 
tionnelles qui seront ensuite les siennes jusqu’a nos jours, s’ organise 
autour de lieux précis—mbat, khanagah, zawtyah—et devient donc de 
plus en plus répérable. Ricoldo da Monte Croce (ob. 1320) dans 
son Itinerarium, décrit certains soufis de Bagdad—peut-étre des 
Rifa°tyyah—qui marchent pieds nus dans le fer et dévorent des ani- 
maux venimeux.? I] condamne bien sir ces pratiques diaboliques, 
que jugent sévérement aussi, d’ailleurs, les maitres spirituels musul- 
mans. Mais le tasawwuf ne se réduit pas a ces exercices spec- 
taculaires: le frére Yves le Breton dont nous parle Joinville et qui 
‘‘savait le sarrasinois,’’ ce qui n’était probablement pas le cas de 
Ricoldo, a manifestement été, de quelque maniére, en contact, nous 
le verrons, avec des représentants d’un soufisme moins démonstratif 
et plus authentique. Les chrétiens autochtones ont d’ ailleurs da con- 
tribuer 4 instruire les visiteurs venus d’Europe. Si leurs écrits, et 
donc sans doute leurs propos, dénotent rarement une attention bien- 
veillante pour les musulmans qui les entourent, ils n’en sont pas 
moins en relations quotidiennes avec eux: un ouvrage comme la 
Cause des causes, attribué 4 tort a Jacques d’Edesse mais di a un 
auteur syriaque non identifié, montre un intérét assez bien informé 
pour le tasawwuf. 

Le mot soufi, on le trouve aussi chez le catalan Raymond Lulle, 
dont nous reparlerons tout a l’heure: au début de son Livre de l’Ami 
et de l’Aimé, il déclare expressément composer cet ouvrage ‘‘a la 
maniére des hommes religieux qu’on appelle soufis.’’> Raymond 
Lulle n’a jamais, vers l’orient, été plus loin que Tunis. Mais, pour 


2 Ricoldo da Monte Croce, Itineranum XXXIV in J. C. M. Laurent, Peregrina- 
tores Mediu Aevi quatuor (Leipzig, 1864). 
3 Obres Essencials (Barcelone, 1957), vol. 1, 260. 
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un chrétien médiéval, il n’est pas nécessaire d’aller jusqu’aux 
Echelles du Levant, ni méme jusqu’aux cétes barbaresques, pour 
rencontrer le soufisme; il est présent, en Europe méme, depuis des 
siécles. Quand Ibn al-‘Arabi, dans son Ruf al-quds rédigé en 1203, 
décrit les saints musulmans andalous qu’il a fréquentés dans sa 
jeunesse, les admirables personnages dont i nous dit les vertus et les 
charismes sont les héritiers d’une longue et riche tradition locale 
qu’illustrent des noms comme ceux d’[bn Masarrah (ob. 931), 
d’Ibn Barrajan (ob. 1141) et d’Ibn al-‘Arif (ob. 1141). 

Ce monde islamique auquel il est confronté des deux cétés de la 
Méditerranée fascine depuis longtemps !’occident chrétien. Dans un 
passage souvent cité de son Indiculus luminosus,* Alvaro de Cordoue, 
au [Xéme siécle, déplorait que ‘‘les jeunes chrétiens qui se font 
remarquer pour leurs talents n’aient connaissance d’aucune littéra- 
ture ni d’aucune langue en dehors de Il’arabe.’’ Il y avait la sans 
doute quelque exagération pour les besoins de la polémique et, en 
tout cas, ce qui pouvait étre vrai de Cordoue vers 850 ne |’était pas 
de |’Europe entiére deux ou trois siécles plus tard. Mais, quoiqu’il 
en soit, ce qui est surprenant, ce n’est pas le nombre des allusions 
elliptiques au soufisme dont je viens de donner quelques exemples; 
c’est, s’agissant d’une forme de vie spirituelle omniprésente chez ces 
musulmans qui vivent aux portes de la chrétienté (ou parfois chez 
elle comme en Sicile ou dans les provinces d’ Espagne reconquises), 
leur rareté et leur imprécision.° Et c’est, plus encore, l’absence ap- 
parente de toute traduction des oeuvres qui constituent l’imposant 
corpus de la littérature du tasawwuf. 

Le mouvement de traduction de |’arabe vers le latin commence 
dans la seconde moitié du Xéme siecle. Il va au XII]éme siécle con- 


4 Alvarus Cordubiensis, Indiculus Luminosus, in Migne, Patr. Lat. 221, col. 532. 

5 Certains textes signalés par les chercheurs comme pouvant se référer a des 
notions caractéristiques du tasawwuf ont d’ ailleurs sans doute une autre explication. 
C’est, me semble-t-il, le cas pour l’allusion au theme du Nur muhammadi (la 
‘‘lumiére muhammadienne,’’ notion analogue a celle du Logos spermattkos de Saint 
Justin) que Norman Daniel (Islam and the West [Edinburgh, 1960], p.21) croit 
relever chez Pierre de Poitiers, secrétaire de Pierre le Vénérable (Eprstola ... ad 
domnum Petrum abbatem, in Peter the Venerable and Islam [Princeton, 1964], pp. 215- 
216) et chez Joinville (le Livre des Saintes Paroles et des Bons Fats de notre saint rot Louts 
[Paris, 1928], p. 168). Il n’est manifestement question dans le premier de ces textes 
que d’un épisode fort connu de la Sirah nabawiyyah (cf. Ibn Hisham [Le Caire, 
1955], vol. 1, p. 155) et non de son élaboration doctrinale ultérieure. Le passage 
de Joinville (une rencontre du fameux Yves le Breton avec le ‘“Vieux de la Mon- 
tagne’’) renvoie 4 l’interprétation ismaélienne du méme €pisode. 
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naitre son apogée et le début de son déclin. Partant d’un décompte 
établi par Sarton, Juan Vernet® analyse de la facgon suivante la 
répartition par genre des auteurs traduits de |’arabe au cours de la 
période qui va jusqu’a l’aube de la Renaissance: 


— Sciences exactes: 47% 
— Philosophie: 21% 
— Médecine: 20% 
— Sciences occultes: 4% 


Il ne faut naturellement voir dans ces chiffres que des approxi- 
mations. Et |’inexistence d’une catégorie “‘soufisme’’ ou ‘‘mys- 
tique’’ n’est pas forcément significative: a priori, on pourrait penser 
que les titres quien relévent sont confondus dans les rubriques ‘‘phi- 
losophie’’ ou “‘sciences occultes.’’ Vérification faite, et sous réserve 
de nouvelles découvertes, il n’en est rien. Les ‘‘sciences occultes’’ 
regroupent des disciplines comme |’oniromancie, |’astrologie, 
l’arithmologie ou la physiognomonie: il s’agit la de sciences, ou 
plutét de techniques, qui ne sont pas sans rapport avec le tasawwuf 
mais qui ne peuvent en aucune facon lui étre identifiées. Quant a 
la catégorie ‘‘philosophie’’ si, a cété des philosophes stricto sensu— 
al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avicenne, Averroés—elle fait place 4 des au- 
teurs soufis, c’est pour des oeuvres qui ne relévent pas du souftsme. 

Tel est, en particulier le cas—paradoxal—d’al-Ghazali, dont les 
Magasid al-falastfah ont été traduites vers 1150 par Dominique Gun- 
disalvus et qui sera souvent cité chez les auteurs latins médiévaux. 
Dans son article ‘‘Influencia de Algazel en el mundo latino,’’’ 
Manuel Alonso Alonso a tenté, sans prétention 4 |’exhaustivité, un 
dénombrement de ces citations: il en reléve notamment 147 chez 
Albert le Grand, 40 chez Roger Bacon, 31 chez Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. Dante, lui aussi, mentionne al-Ghazali dans le Convito. 
Mais ni Saint Thomas ni Dante ne savent apparemment que cet 
“‘Algazel’’ est également |’auteur de cette oeuvre majeure de la 
spiritualité islamique qu’est |’ Ihya? Suluim al-din ou de ce traité sur la 
Lumiére divine qu’est le Mishkat al-anwar. L’ Algazel des latins, 
paradoxalement c’est, en fait, presque toujours Avicenne car 
l’oeuvre de al-Ghazali la plus lue en occident, les Magasid al-falasifah 
que je viens de citer, est celle ot il expose les théses des philo- 


6 Juan Vernet, Ce que la culture doit aux Arabes d’Espagne (Paris, 1985), pp. 95-96. 
7 Al-Andalus, (23/2) 1958, pp. 371-380. 
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sophes—et essentiellement celles d’Avicenne—qu’il va ensuite 
réfuter dans son Tahafut. 

Du moins le nom de al-Ghazali est-il connu de la chrétienté 
européenne. I] n’en va pas de méme d’autres personnages majeurs 
du soufisme. Qu’Ibn al-‘Arabi—en dépit des hypothéses formulées 
jadis par Asin Palacios dans sa Escatologia musulmana et que Madame 
Luce Lépez Baralt, dans un ouvrage récent, se refuse toujours a 
écarter®—ne soit ni traduit ni méme mentionné n’est pas 4 vrai dire 
inexplicable: il y a de fortes raisons de penser que, méme dans le 
monde musulman, ses oeuvres n’ont commencé 4 circuler en dehors 
de cercles restreints qu’assez longtemps aprés sa mort. Selon 
’historien al-Dhahabi—qui lui est hostile—elles n’ont réellement 
fait surface qu’a partir du début du VIIIéme siécle de l’hégire, c’est 
4 dire du XIVéme siécle de l’ére chrétienne.? A cette époque, le 
courant de traduction de |’arabe vers le latin s’était considérable- 
ment amenuisé. En revanche, |’absence de toute citation, par exem- 
ple, de la Risalah d’al-Qushayri (ob. 1072), le plus célébre des 
manuels classiques, et ]’un des plus lus parmi les ‘Hommes de la 
Voie’’ d’al-Andalus, ne laisse pas de nous étonner. Rien n’exclut, 
bien sar, qu’un chercheur en découvre un jour une version latine 
ou romane mais cela parait peu probable et, quoiqu’il en soit, il est 
vraisemblable que sa diffusion aura été extrémement discréte. 

L’absence de référence, méme indirecte, au soufisme est par- 
ticuligrement remarquable chez des auteurs plus tardifs dont les 
idées présentent pourtant certaines analogies avec celles des spiri- 
tuels musulmans, tel Maitre Eckhart (ob. ca 1327)—qui ne cite 
d’autres auteurs de langue arabe qu’Avicenne, Averroés et 
Maimonide—ou, plus tard, Pic de la Mirandole (ob. 1494). Le De 
hominis dignitate de ce dernier s’ouvre sur une remarque prometteuse 
(Legi ... in Arabum monumentis)'® et la notion qui y est développée 
évoque celle d’homme parfait (insan kamil), centrale chez Ibn al- 
‘Arabi et ses disciples, en des termes dont on peut trouver |’équiva- 
lent arabe dans les Fusus al-htkam ou dans al-Futuhat al-Makktyyah 
comme dans ce passage!! ot Dieu, s’adressant 4 Adam, lui déclare: 


8 Luce Lépez Baralt, San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam (Mexico, 1985), p. 335. 

9 Cité par al-Sakhawi dans son Qawl al-munbi, Ms. Berlin 2849, Spr. 790, 
f. 102 a. 

10 De hominibus dignitate in P.M. Cordier, Jean Pic de la Mirandole (Paris, 1957), 
p. 120. 

11 Tbid., p. 124. 
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Medium te mundi posut. Mais ces analogies restent superficielles et, 
d’ailleurs, les seuls auteurs arabes mentionnés sont al-Kindi, 
‘‘Abumazar’’ (Abu Ma‘shar), et ‘‘Avenzoar’’? (Ibn Zuhr). 
L’ oeuvre de Guillaume Postel (ob. 1581) n’est pas plus riche en indi- 
cations utiles a notre propos. 

Il se trouve qu’un des derniers auteurs musulmans importants 
traduits, a été un autre soufi, et non des moindres puisqu’il s’agit 
d’Ibn Sab‘in (ob. 1270), une des cibles préférées d’Ibn Taymiyyah 
et de ses disciples, pour qui sa doctrine de la wahdah mutlagah, |’ Uni- 
cité absolue, est une variante aggravée des théses d’Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
Mais, cette fois encore, ce que connait ]’occident d’Ibn Sab‘in, ce 
n’est pas le maitre spirituel, ce n’est pas le métaphysicien extatique 
qui proclame dans un style incantatoire qu’il n’y a d’étre que Dieu 
(Allahu fa-qat, Allahu fa-gat): c’est le logicien et le philosophe des 
Réponses aux questions sicilvennes, écrites a]’intention de Frédéric II, ou 
du Budd al-‘arif que R. Lulle semble avoir connu.!? Cette derniére 
remarque nous améne 4a faire briévement le point sur les problémes 
que pose l’auteur catalan, puisqu’a la suite de Ribera et d’Asin 
Palacios c’est généralement lui qu’on prend comme exemple d’un 
écrivain chrétien directement et fortement influencé par le soufisme 
et, en particulier, par Ibn al-‘Arabi. ! 

La premiére question qu’on doit se poser au sujet de Lulle est celle 
de ses moyens d’accéder aux textes qui auraient marqué sa pensée. 
S’il n’était pas, comme cet Hermann ]’Allemand qui fréquenta la 
cour d’Alphonse le Sage peritissimus utriusque linguae sctlicet Latinae 
atque Arabicae—son latin était médiocre—il revendique une bonne 
connaissance de |’arabe; suffisante, affirme-t-il, pour qu’il ait pu 
composer directement dans cette langue certains de ses ouvrages. 
Mais aucun d’eux, ace jour, n’a été retrouvé dans cette version sup- 
posée initiale. D’autre part, la discrétion de Lulle sur ses sources 
arabes est extréme: 4 la différence de son contemporain Ramon 
Marti, il ne mentionne pratiquement aucun nom, aucun titre, et ne 


12 Sur les rapports entre la pensée de R. Lulle et celle d’Ibn Sab‘in, voir 
D. Urvoy, Penser I’Islam, les présupposés tslamiques de l’Art de Lulle (Paris, 1980), 
pp. 144-147 et 378-386. 

13 Une bibliographie compléte de la question n’a pas sa place ici. On trouvera 
les références nécessaires dans Asin Palacios, Obras escogidas (Madrid, 1946), 
pp. 204-216 et dans D. Urvoy, of. cit., pp. 63-71, ainsi que dans Raymond Lulle et 
le Pays d’Oc (Cahiers de Fanjeaux; Toulouse, 1987); voir en particulier les articles 
de A. Cortabarria et D. Urvoy. 
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se référe de maniére indiscutable qu’a des textes déja traduits 
comme dans sa Logique de Gaizel, basée sur les Magasid de al-Ghazalli. 
Cela ne signifie pas qu’il n’a rien lu en dehors des ouvrages en circu- 
lation dans le monde chrétien de son temps, mais cela invite 4 sus- 
pecter l’étendue de sa culture islamologique. Le Liber de nominibus 
Det de Ramon Marti témoigne d’une certaine connaissance des 
écrits musulmans sur ce théme. Le Livre des Cent Noms de Dieu de 
R. Lulle en revanche est rédigé pour faire concurrence aux musul- 
mans et s’inspire donc du motif traditionnel en Islam des al-asma? 
al-husna; mais 11 ignore les subtilités du kalam ou du tasawwuf sur la 
question. Quant a la doctrine lullienne des ‘‘Dignités divines,’’ dont 
Asin voit la source dans la doctrine des hadarat d’Ibn al-‘Arabi, elle 
ne présente guére avec cette derniére qu’une similitude de dénomi- 
nation. Chez Ibn al-‘Arabi, le mot hadrah a, selon le contexte, 
différentes significations mais c’est un terme technique. Chez Lulle, 
qui le traduit en n’en retenant que le sens vulgaire, il n’est qu’une 
figure de style. 

Il ne s’agit pas pour mol, }’y insiste, de dénier a Lulle toute con- 
naissance du soufisme: il en a manifestement observé les pratiques; 
il a certainement, 4 Majorque, conversé avec certains de ses 
représentants; il a probablement lu ou parcouru des écrits qui en 
relévent—peut-étre méme, comme le suggére Dominique Urvoy,'* 
des ouvrages qui sont aussi parmi les sources d’Ibn al-‘Arabi. Mais 
je ne trouve—a regret—aucune preuve concluante permettant de lui 
attribuer une fréquentation assidue de la littérature du tasawwuf et 
surtout une perception pénétrante de ses richesses doctrinales. Sa 
contribution a la réception du soufisme en occident est donc et ne 
pouvait étre que minimale. L’édition critique des oeuvres latines en 
cours 4 Fribourg, celle des oeuvres catalanes qui se poursuit a 
Majorque nous apporteront-elles des surprises? J’en doute et, 
jusqu’a plus ample informé, la prudence est de rigueur. 

La méme prudence s’impose au sujet des rapports de Dante avec 
le soufisme. Les critiques que suscita dans les années vingt, notam- 
ment en Italie, la publication du travail d’Asin Palacios!» n’étaient 
pas toutes de bonne foi et pas toutes bien informées. L’édition simul- 
tanée en 1949 par Enrico Cerulli et par José Munoz Sendino d’une 


14 DPD. Urvoy, Penser l’Islam, pp. 69-71. 
15 M. Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia (2éme éd.; 
Madrid-Grenade, 1943). 
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double traduction médiévale, en latin et en francais, du Livre de 
V’Echelle,6 les précisions complémentaires qu’a apportées Cerulli 
par la suite et que rassemble un ouvrage paru plus que vingt ans plus 
tard!’ ont confirmé la thése d’Asin sur un point fondamental: il est 
désormais possible de comprendre par quelles voies des éléments 
d’origine indiscutablement musulmane ont pu parvenir a Dante et 
trouver place parmi les matériaux a partir desquels son génie propre 
a édifié la Divine Comédie. Il n’est plus, 4 mon avis, soutenable au- 
jourd’hui de nier ces emprunts. Sur |’état de la question, je me bor- 
nerai A renvoyer 4 un article important de Maxime Rodinson.!® 
Bien qu’antérieur au dernier livre de Cerulli, i] constitue une ex- 
cellente et irénique synthése des débats. 

Mais s’il me parait établi que des données provenant de 1’escha- 
tologie islamique sont incorporées a la vision dantesque, la décou- 
verte de ce missing link qu’est le Livre de | Echelle réduit en méme 
temps la crédibilité d’un autre point des conclusions d’Asin Pala- 
cios. C’est celui, précisément, qui nous intéresse ici—a savoir, la 
probabilité d’une influence d’Ibn al-‘Arabi sur I’ auteur de la Divine 
Comédie. La diffusion en Europe, et notamment en Italie, du Livre 
de l’Echelle fait connaitre aux chrétiens une version populaire en Islam 
du récit traditionnel de l’ascension (Mz‘raj) du Prophéte. Elle ne 
révéle pas 4 Dante et 4 ses contemporains un texte qui serait di a 
un soufi ot véhiculeraient de quelque maniére des données spéci- 
fiques de |’interprétation dans le soufisme du Mi‘raj prophétique. !? 
S1 l’enseignement du Shaykh al-Akbar est parvenu 4 la chrétienté 
avant la date du 1845, qui voit la publication 4 Leipzig par Gustav 
Flugel de son Kztab zstilah al-suftyyah, c’ est par des chemins qui échap- 
pent au regard de |’historien et aucune trace écrite connue a ce jour 
n’en atteste. Quant 4 son contemporain ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid, et bien 
qu’Annemarie Schimmel ait mentionné sans donner de référence 
précise la traduction d’un de ses poémes par Fabricius de Rostock 
en 1638, il ne fait son apparition en langue européenne, 4 ma con- 


16 EB. Cerulli, Z/ “Libro della Scala’’ (Cité du Vatican, 1949); J. Munoz Sendino, 
La escala de Mahoma (Madrid, 1949). 

17 KE. Cerulli, Nuove richerche sul Libro della Scala (Cité du Vatican, 1972). 

18M. Rodinson, ‘‘Dante et I’Islam d’aprés les travaux récents,’’ Revue de 
L’histotre des religions, 140/2 (1951), pp. 203-236. 

19 Sur lélaboration du théme du mi‘raj chez Ibn al-‘Arabi, je renvoie au 
chapitre X de mon ouvrage Le Sceau des Saints, prophétie et sainteté dans la doctrine d’Ibn 
Arabi (Paris, 1986). 
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naissance, qu’avec |’Anthologie arabe de Grangeret de Lagrange en 
1828 et la version allemande d’al-Ta?tyyah al-Kubra due 4 Hammer 
Purgstall en 1854. 

Si ]’énigme que posaient divers aspects de la Divine Comédie est, au 
moins en partie, déchiffrée, celles que nous offrent d’ autres oeuvres 
littéraires attendent encore une solution qui ne soit pas purement 
hypothétique. Un premier cas a4 considérer est celui de la légende du 
Graal, en particulier telle qu’elle apparait dans le Parzival de 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, écrit a1’époque de la quatriéme croisade. 
Des éléments “‘orientaux’’ et, plus précisément, islamiques y ont été 
relevés en nombre significatif. Ils sont notamment associés a la 
genése méme de |’ouvrage ot interviennent ‘‘Kyot, le Maitre bien 
connu’’ (qui aurait trouvé a Toléde un manuscrit “‘en écriture 
paienne’’—c’est a dire en arabe—relatant |’histoire du Graal) et 
d’autre part un paien nommé Flegetanis, né de pére arabe, quia lu 
le secret du Graal dans les étoiles. Autre détail étrange, Gamhuret, 
le pére de Parzival, a choisi de servir le calife 4 Bagdad et meurt en 
combattant pour lui. Dans un ouvrage publié il y a trente ans,?° 
Pierre Ponsoye proposait de voir dans le roman de Wolfram un récit 
véhiculant dans un langage symbolique des données provenant de 
’ésotérisme islamique et témoignant de contacts entre certains de 
ses chefs spirituels—autrement dit, des soufis—et des organisations 
initiatiques occidentales. Divers chercheurs, Goetz?! et Plessner?? 
entre autres, se sont intéressés aux sources orientales du Parzival. 
Corbin a consacré 4 ce probléme un long chapitre de son En Islam 
iranien*> et souligne a la fois des convergences avec |’hermétisme 
arabe et la tradition zoroastrienne. Aucune conclusion historique- 
ment démontrable ne parait en vue. 

Il en va de méme, en dépit d’ingénieuses tentatives, si l’on se 
tourne vers des ouvrages beaucoup plus tardifs que ceux dont j’al 
parlé jusqu’ici puisqu’ils appartiennent au siglo de oro espagnol. 
Miguel Asin Palacios, encore lui, s’était interrogé dans un article de 
1933 sur les curieuses coincidences qu’il avait observées entre la doc- 
trine de divers soufis et celle de l’école carmélitaine et supposait que 


20 P. Ponsoye, L’Islam et le Graal (Paris, 1957). 

21 H. Goetz, ‘‘Der Orient der Kreuzziige in Wolframs Parzival,’’ Archiv fir Kul- 
turgeschichte, vol. 49, H. 1, pp. 1-42. 

22 M. Plessner, ‘‘Orientalische Bemerkungen zu Religionshistorichen Deutun- 
gen von Wolframs Parzival,’’ Medium Aevum, 36 (1967), pp. 253-266. 

23H. Corbin, En Islam iranien (Paris, 1971), vol. 2, pp. 141-210. 
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la littérature morisque avait pu servir d’intermédiaire.** Ses 
derniers travaux, parus aprés sa mort, exploraient les rapports entre 
ordre soufi des Shadhiliyyah et les Alumbrados.*° 

Reprenant les recherches d’Asin, Mme Lopez-Baralt a publié 
récemment deux livres dont |’un est tout entier consacré a Saint 
Jean de la Croix et l’autre regroupe des études sur les ‘‘traces de 
l’Islam’’ dans la littérature espagnole.?° Elle y étudie avec minutie 
des similitudes extreémement frappantes entre divers symboles re- 
levés dans |’oeuvre de |’auteur du Cantique spirituel ou celle de Sainte 
Thérése d’ Avila et ceux que |’on trouve dans la littérature soufie. 
Elle note par exemple que, si l’image du payaro solitario, de |’ oiseau 
solitaire, chez Saint Jean de la Croix a sans doute pour point de 
départ le psaume 102 (szcut passer solitarius 1n tecto), son dévelop- 
pement—et surtout les ‘‘caractéristiques’’ de |’oiseau, auxquelles 
Saint Jean de la Croix avait consacré un ouvrage entier, aujourd’hui 
perdu—ne semblent avoir de précédent que dans le soufisme.2’ La 
célébre allégorie des ‘‘sept chateaux de l’Ame’’ chez Sainte Thérése 
lui parait, aprés examen des précédents juifs ou chrétiens que 
d’autres ont voulu lui trouver, avoir son point de départ dans les 
Magamat al-qulub d’ Abu al-Hasan al-Niri, mort & Bagdad au début 
du Xéme siécle. Le sonnet anonyme ‘‘No me mueve, mi Dios, para 
quererte’’—saisissante expression de cette doctrine du ‘‘Pur 
Amour’’ qui allait soulever tant de querelles et dont |’auteur est sans 
doute un alumbrado—présente lui aussi de bien singuliéres ressem- 
blances avec des poémes soufis. I] est tentant d’y voir un écho de 
celui qu’on attribue 4 Rabi‘ah al-Adawiyyah (Ufhibbuka hubbayn 
...)*8—cette Rabi‘ah dont le nom était sans douté ignoré mais 
dont la légende—un passage de Joinville qui met en scéne le frére 
Yves le Breton en atteste29—n’était pas inconnue de |’occident 
chrétien. 


24M. Asin Palacios, ‘‘Un précursor hispanomusulman de San Juan de la 
Cruz,’’ Obras escogidas, 1, pp. 243-326. 

29 M. Asin Palacios, ‘‘Shadhilies y alumbrados,’’ Al-Andalus, 9-16 (1944-1951). 

26 L. Lépez Baralt, San Juan de la Cruz y el Islam (Mexico, 1985); Huellas del Islam 
en la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1985). 

27 La nature incolore de |’oiseau me parait 4 rapprocher de la formule d’Abiu 
Yazid al-Bistami citée par al-Sahlaji (cf. A. R. Badawi, Shatahat al-sufiyyah [Le 
Caire, 1949], p. 70): wa ana Ia sifata Ii. 

28 Cf. A. R. Badawi, Rabi‘ah al-Adawiyyah (Le Caire, 1962), pp. 64, 110, 118, 
et 120. 

29 Joinville, Le livre des Saintes Paroles, pp. 160-161. 
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Mais par quelles voies ces influences présumées d’ auteurs arabes 
seraient-elles parvenues dans les couvents castillans du XVIéme 
siécle? Des influences, je le souligne, assez précises pour autoriser 
’hypothése d’emprunts éextuels. On ne peut supposer aux auteurs 
carmélitains une connaissance de la langue arabe. Et, si l’inventaire 
de la littérature des moriscos est loin d’étre achevé, ce qu’on en con- 
nait aujourd’hui interdit de croire qu’elle ait pu jouer le réle de 
chaine de transmission qu’envisageait pour elle Asin Palacios. 
Dramatiquement pauvre, la culture morisque ne préserve du passé 
ancestral qu’un héritage mutilé ot la présence du soufisme se réduit 
a la mention incantatoire, ici ou 1a, de quelques noms embléma- 
tiques. Renoncant a l’hypothése d’ Asin, Mme Lépez Baralt préfére 
croire a la possibilité de traductions en latin ou en langue romane 
dont les manuscrits auraient pu parvenir aux auteurs qu’ elle étudie. 
Aucun document, je le redis, ne confirme a ce jour cette supposition. 

Peut-étre faut-il chercher dans une autre direction et se demander 
si le missing link ne se trouve pas plutét dans la troisiéme des com- 
munautés dont la symbiose donne son éclat 4 1’Andalus médiéval. 
A la différence de leurs homologues chrétiens, les auteurs juifs, s’ils 
ont porté un intérét actif 4 la philosophie islamique stricto sensu ont 
su s’ouvrir aussi au fasawwuf: |’empreinte du soufisme est depuis 
longtemps établie par les travaux de G. Vajda et de D. Baneth, entre 
autres dans le cas de la Hidayah ila fara’id al-qulub de Bahya Ibn 
Paquda (ob. ca. 1080), une des oeuvres marquantes de la spiritualité 
juive. Paul Fenton a montré les emprunts importants de Yoséf ben 
Aqnin au XIléme siécle dans son commentaire du Cantique des 
Cantiques a la Risalah de al-Qushayri. On doit également a Paul 
Fenton—qul, servi par une vaste érudition, a pu, notamment par 
l’exploitation des documents de la Geniza du Caire, étendre et ap- 
profondir les recherches de ses prédécesseurs—l’édition et la traduc- 
tion de véritables traités de soufisme rédigés en judéo-arabe par des 
membres de la famille Maimonide, qui était originaire de Cor- 
doue.*° Ces textes étonnants démarquent, parfois mot 4 mot, des 
écrits d’al-Suhrawardi d’Alep ou d’al-Ghazali. Les citations du 
Coran sont simplement remplacées par des citations de la Tora, tan- 
dis que les termes suft et tasawwuf sont métamorphosés en hasid et 
hasidut. Les “‘cercles piétistes’’ auxquels ces traités sont destinés 


30 Obadia et David Maimonide, Deux Traités de mystique juive (Lagrasse, 1987). 
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adoptent des pratiques soufies: invocation des Noms divins (dhzkr) 
retraite cellulaire (kKhalwah), obéissance a un shaykh. 

Ces Maimonides, il est vrai, vivent loin de Cordoue—en Egypte, 
en Syrie. Mais c’est 4 une tradition de judaisme occidental qu’ils se 
rattachent. Contrairement aux latins, les juifs ne se bornent pas a 
traduire d’al-Ghazali les Magasid ou le Tahafut: on doit par exemple 
a Isaac b. Yusuf al-Fasi (XIIléme siécle) une traduction du Mishkat 
al-anwar, et Fenton a méme identifié une traduction partielle en 
hébreu de 1’ Ihya? ‘uliim al-din.3! L’ influence du soufisme est repéra- 
ble, également au XIIléme siécle, chez le kabbaliste Abraham Abu 
al-Afiya, natif de Saragosse, qui transpose lui aussi la pratique du 
dhtkr islamique et adopte la doctrine de l’homme parfait (znsan 
kamil).° Les nuevos cristianos, descendants de Juifs convertis, étaient 
nombreux dans |’ Espagne du X VIéme siécle et jusque dans ses cou- 
vents. Sainte Thérése d’ Avila ella-méme appartenait 4 l’une de ces 
familles de conversos et l’un de ses grands-péres eut, en 1485, des dé- 
mélés avec |’Inquisition pour avoir ‘‘judaisé.’’34 Le possible che- 
minement sous forme orale ou écrite, 4 travers ces milieux de nuevos 
cristianos, d’une littérature islamique ou subrepticement islamisée 
n’est cependant qu’une conjecture. Du moins celle-ci est-elle plus 
probable, en |’état actuel de nos connaissances, que celle d’une 
transmission par les Morisques ou grace 4 la circulation de traduc- 
tions latines ou romanes dont personne n’a encore démontré 
P existence. 

La fondation A Paris de l’Ecole des langues orientales vivantes 
date de 1795 et Silvestre de Sacy, qui y enseigne |’arabe (il détient 
aussi la chaire de persan au Collége de France), y voit accourir les 
chercheurs de |’Europe entiére. Les principales ‘‘Sociétés asia- 
tiques’’ seront fondées un peu plus tard—1822 en France, 1823 en 
Angleterre, et 1844 en Allemagne. La seconde Renaissance, celle 
que Raymond Schwab a qualifiée d’ ‘‘orientale,’’ a commencé. 
Mais elle est davantage tournée vers la sagesse de |’ Inde que vers la 


31 Cf. ibid., p. 94. Ramon Marti, il est vrai, cite l’Zhya? (Vivificatio Scientiarum) 
a plusieurs reprises dans son Explanatio Simboli; cf. Angel Beitia, ‘‘Sources arabes 
de l’Explanatio Simbolt,’’ MIDEO, (16) 1983, pp. 95 et 115. L’al-Ghazali soufi 
n’était donc pas totalement inconnu des chrétiens. Mais j’incline 4 croire que 
R. Marti avait lu l’Zhya? dans I’ original arabe. 

32 Cf. Obadia et David Maimonide, of. cit., p. 97. 

33 Cf. H. Seris, ‘‘Nueva genealogia de Santa Teresa,’’ Nueva Revista de filologia 
hispanica, 10 (1956), pp. 364-384. 
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gnose de |’Orient proche. Les premiéres études sur le soufisme, les 
premiéres traductions d’auteurs soufis vont cependant s’y faire, 
lentement, une place avec, d’ailleurs, un intérét plus marqué pour 
la littérature de langue persane que pour les écrits arabes. 

Sacy traduit un poéme de Farid al-din ‘Attar en 1819, et Garcin 
de Tassy édite en 1857 son Langage des oiseaux puis le traduit en 1863. 
D’al-Rumi, révélé a l’Occident par Ruckert en 1819, le Mathnawi 
ne connaitra une version allemande partielle, due 4 Rosen, qu’en 
1849 et une version anglaise qu’en 1881. Les travaux un peu sub- 
stantiels sur al-Ghazali n’ apparaissent qu’a la fin du XT Xéme siécle 
ou au début du XXéme avec Macdonald, Asin Palacios, et Carra 
de Vaux. D’Ibn al-‘Arabi le Tarjuman al-ashwaq (‘‘L’interpréte des 
désirs’’) ne sera traduit par Nicholson qu’en 1911. Parallélement, 
le soufisme observé in vivo par les colonisateurs devient sujet d’arti- 
cles ou de livres: le fameux ouvrage de Depont et Coppolani sur Les 
confréries religteuses musulmanes a été précédé et sera suivi d’innombra- 
bles monographies et témoignages plus obscurs sous la plume d’in- 
terprétes militaires, de fonctionnaires ou d’officiers des affaires in- 
digénes. 

Cette découverte tardive du tasawwuf par |’Occident présente 
avec celle de la philosophie arabe au moyen-age un contraste lourde- 
ment significatif. Les scribes médiévaux sont, face aux auteurs 
qu’ils traduisent, dans une relation de disciple 4 maitre. Ils atten- 
dent d’eux une nourriture dont leur pensée, leur foi, leur vie méme 
s’enrichira. L’activité purement académique des chercheurs a qui 
’on doit au XI Xéme siécle la mise en circulation des thémes et des 
textes du soufisme est d’une toute autre nature et ne produira pas 
les mémes fruits. A |’arrogance de nations dominatrices et stires 
d’elles-mémes se combine la superbe d’une science qui ne doute pas 
de |’inébranlable solidité de ses fondements. Il ne vient a |’esprit 
d’aucun de ceux qui, en Europe, dressent |’inventaire de cet héri- 
tage de l’islam mystique de s’en approprier autre chose que les 
manuscrits: il est vu comme un objet exotique, scruté comme une 
langue morte. Tout au plus lui concéde-t-on qu’il peut, ici ou 1a, in- 
spirer quelque frisson esthétique. D’une certaine facon, l’histoire de 
la réception du soufisme par l’Occident est I’ histoire d’une occasion 
manquée. 

On se tromperait toutefois si, du bref procés-verbal que je viens 
de dresser, on concluait que, pour moi, 1’Occident latin a complete- 
ment ignoré le soufisme jusqu’a |’apparition des premiers travaux 
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universitaires de l’époque moderne qui en ont révélé les textes. J’ai 
seulement voulu faire voir que les preuves de contacts plus anciens 
sont, en ce domaine, a peu prés inexistantes et que les indices, 
lorsqu’il y en a, sont d’interprétation incertaine. fl s’agit la d’un 
agnosticisme méthodologique parfaitement compatible avec la con- 
viction intime que, dans ce monde médiéval ot les Gens du Livre 
se trouvérent si souvent face 4 face, et pas uniquement sur les 
champs de bataille, i] est inconcevable que la spiritualité musulmane 
et la spiritualité chrétienne ne se soient pas rencontrées. Les divi- 
sions communautaires n’y ont pas interdit le commerce des esprits 
et le partage des sagesses. Elles ne pouvaient empécher des 4mes 
saints de se reconnaitre. De leurs dialogues, |’historien ne saura sans 
doute jamais rien. Peut-étre se sont-elles simplement dit, dans le 
‘‘langage des olseaux,’’ celui que Dieu enseigna a Salomon, ce 
qu’énonce en arabe un adage soufi lapidaire: al-tawhid wahid—‘‘la 
doctrine de |’ Unicité est unique.”’ 
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